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TRANSLATOR'S FOREWORD 

Thi book here presented to the Eng^sh public is the 
privtte diary of a lifelong and intimate fiiend of 
Napoleon III. The Baron d'Ambis, as the diarist 
chooaes to call himsdf, first made the acquaintance of 
the future Emperor when scarcely more dian a boy at 
Arenaberg, the Swiss home where he and his mother. 
Queen Hortense of Holland, were living in enle. 
Deeply impressed with the personalis of Louis Napoleon, 
he bc^an frmn the date of his earliest association with 
lus hero jotting down incidents, conversations and re- 
flections as they occurred — a habit he maintained to die 
end of a long life. To these he added evidence from 
every source bearing on his subject — letters, documents, 
newspaper cuttings, which, after the Emperor's death 
and within a few years of his own, he sorted and pre- 
pared for puUication. 

The book therefore sup{^es an enormous mass oi 
first-band material for a survey and study of the life and 
character of one of the most enigmatic figures in modem 
history. The Baron fcdlows his hero frran boyhood 
thnHi^ the years of exile and adventure — as a conspirator 
in Italy, u a priscmer at Ham, as a refiigee in London, 
u Pnsident of the RepoUic of 1848, finally as Emperor, 
down to the disasters ai 1870, the fetal day of Sedan 
and the death at Chisldiurst. In every phase of that 
chequered career this unique diary dirows illuminatiiy 
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6 TRANSLATOR'S FOREWORD 

sidelights on a vast number of interesdng and hitherto 
imperfectly understood episodes. 

The thanks of the translator and publishers are due 
to MM. Charles Simond and M.-C. Foinsot, the joint 
editors of the original Memoirs in French, for kind 
assistance courteouJy given ; also to Mr. A. M. Broadlejr 
for his liberality in allowing them to illustrate the work 
fiom his unrivalled coUection of prints and autt^raphs. 
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PREFACE 

These Memmn, by an indmate friend of the Emperor's, 
who followed the Utter's fortunes Itom the exQe it Arena- 
bag to the exile at Chislehurst, form a collection of 
documents of first-rate historical importance and supply 
a mass of highly piquant details of the seamy side of the 
Sea>nd Empire ; they throw a new light on events which 
popular pasnons and [irgudices have often distorted, and 
rereal odcc and for all the strange personality of the 
nephew of the Great Napoleon. 

It is the first time any complete history of Nap<^n IIL 
of the sort has been published in French. 

It is now some yean ago that there died in Alsace a 
penonage who fiayed an important part under the Second 
Empire, although pretty much forgotten nowadays. A 
bosom-friend of Napoleon III. and very neariy <^ an age 
with the Emperor, he was able to exert an influence that 
on more than one occasion out-balanced the Due de 
Momy's own. Deeply attached to the Prince, whom he 
had known ever since the tar-off days when the latter, an 
enle at the Chateau of Arenaberg, uxd to ponder over the 
means of playing a part worthy of the great name he bore, 
he was not blind to the weaknesses of his Sovereign and 
his tnttnrap ; but he confidered him unfairly judged by 
his contemporaries— «bove all in later days, when in 
•1 
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retirement he put in «'der the notes and reminiscences 
which we now lay before the public. 

For our present purpose we designate the author of 
these pages the Baron d'Ambis — a pseudonym that is 
indeed suffidendy obvious, the person who put this 
memorial in our hands ha^ng asked us to observe this 
much reticence for reasons which it does not behove us 
to gainsay. This in no wise diminishes the absorbing 
interest of these confidential papers, — a drde <^ offidal 
friends often disastrously chosen, an Empress sometimes 
unworthy of her task and a series of military reverses 
having given rise to severe critidsms on the Empcrcv's 
personal conduct, not to mention the fact that the 
historians of the time have more than once falufied the 
^urts. 

The pages that follow were written down without 
sequence or system — just as ev<;nts befell, as documents 
became available ; they abound in fiuits hitherto unknown, 
in characteristic anecdotes, as full of vi^d human interest 
as a novel ; they will destroy more than one l^nd and 
will present under a true light more than one aspect of the 
life and times of the Sovereign. 

It should be noted, in this connection, that these 
Memoirs of the Baron d'Ambis quote extracts from the 
actual Simvenirt de Napolion III., written by the Prince 
himself. It is more than likely that other passages were 
insinred by him in his lifetime — notably during the time 
of exile, when his friend, who made a residence in England 
on several dificrent occasions, saw a great deal of him. 

Again, it should be remembered that the Empress 
Eugenie has in her possesnon private and personal docu- 
ments which she has on certain occasions communicated 
in part to others ; f<»- instance, to Blanchard Jerrold when 
he wrote his fine Life efN^leai III. These documents, 
Sy the terms of hex will, are not to be nude public till 
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PREFACE 17 

fifty years after the death of the lady who exercised so 
immedUte an influence on the events of the Second 
Empire. At the same time we know that the Baron 
d'Ambis has reproduced in his writings many fragments 
of these much-talked-of papers. 

Here, then, we have, from the hand of one who was, 
more or less, the Las Cases of the second twilight of the 
Napoleons, another Memorial, as authentic as the first, 
which chance has put in our possession, and which we 
should be justified in entitling the Memorial of ChisUhurst, 
recalling die spot, Chislehurst, the St. Helena of a second 
Napoleon, where died the vanquished of Sedan. 

The Baron's manuscript is highly original, both in 
nutter and manner. We have completed the classifica- 
tion b^un by the author ; we have even modified it, we 
admit, in places, to make the narrative clearer ; with this 
otject our very first task was to bring together under 
separate chapters, each prefaced by a short list of subjects 
and bearing a general heading recalling the chief personage 
there dealt with, the scattered notes relating to the 
individual in question under widely separated dates. 

The main interest of the book b^ns with the pages 
that go back to 1833, the year when the Baron d'Ambis 
fint made Louis Napolion's acquaintance at Arenaberg, 
snce which date he follows up step by step, as it were, 
his fortunes. 

It is in these opening chapters that the Baron's 
suggestive hypothesis is fiiat broached : can it be that 
Niqx^eon III. was the son of Napoleon I., and not of 
Louis Bonaparte i In later parts tk die book unexpected 
sidelights are thrown on the Emperor, on his family, and 
on the great protagonist! in the action of the period. 
Not a finr mysteries are cleared up, important events 
explained, responsibilities laid on the right shoulders, 
secrets brought to light. 
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1 8 PREFACE 

The Baron d'Ambis judges the facts from his point 
of view, but very often he merely records them. His 
Memoirs are not, in fact, either an apology or a criticism, 
but the unvarnished testimony of a mtness who has 
had unrivalled opportunities of seeing, hearing, and 
knowing. Before his eyes, as before a glass, have passed 
all those who played their part in the events of the time, 
all the men who were the helpers and the hinderers, the 
favourers and the foes, of Napoleon III. before and after 
his accession to p>ower. The Baron d'Ambis has traced 
with an impartial and accurate pencil all these figures, 
and depicted their features with perfect precision. His 
Memorial may be compared with the famous Journal dt$ 
GoHcourt. It has the same importance, and will be read, 
we believe, with the same attention. 

May these pages interest, as they have interested us, 
friends and enemies alike of Napoleon III., [nque the 
curiosity of all, and thrill afresh those who have read 
the Memorial de Sainu~Heliney of which they form, so to 
speak, the sequel. 

Ch. Siuond. 

M. C. PoiNSOT. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

The Memoirs of the Baroo d'Ambis are, on the whole, 
a ^thfiil record of the Second Emfnre and the Emperor's 
life from birth to death. He is a well-informed and 
always frank witness who chronicles from day to day 
what he has seen and heard. He jots down inddeots, 
brings tt^ether ill means of information, watches others' 
phynognoroies, gives his own impresnons, comments on 
current events, and judges actions and men with a com- 
vHcte independence of oinnion and language. His IHary 
IS neither a pan^yric nor an indictment. Though 
devoted to Napoleon, he is no mere nrco[diant, neither 
does he steep his pen in gall like Saint-Simon nor follow 
bliiully a prgudice erected into a fetish like Michelet 
Reared in the Napoleonic creed, an Imperialist of yester- 
day, and an ardent adherent of to-morrow, he remains 
firmly convinced o£ the legitimacy of the cause, the 
success of which he first hopes for and foresees, presendy 
salutes the triumfA and at last deplores the overthrow. 
Never a courtier, he remuns, after Napoleon ascends the 
Imperial Throne, a voluntary recluse from the honours 
and dignities which he might have won, like so many 
others, merely by condescending to s<^cit them. He 
confines himself to the part of a careful observer whom 
nothing of consequence escapes and whose only wish is 
to be the fiuthfiil chronicler of a period through which 
he has lived. 

Under these circumstances his Mem<nr forms a work 
c^ nm{^ good fiuth and intense interest. It is, in fiurt, 
a work pre-eminendy characterized by its scrupulous love 
of truth. Of a style pUin and devoid of artifice, yet 
always vivacious, it captivates and carries us along. The 
author agreeably intersperses his "things seen" with 
anecdotes, conversations, and reflections, the variety of 
which cannot fiul to please the reader. The won 
knew well, and often mdmately, most of the remark- 
able figures of the whole period in politics, letters, art. 
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sdence, and the staffc ; he puts together a gallery of 
them which is singularly instructive and which is not to 
be found anywhere else. 

It is seventT-eight years «nce the death of the Duke 
of Reichstadt in 1832 made the son of King Louis of 
Holland and Queen Hortense the representative of the 
Napoleonic dynasty and laid upon him in the eyes of 
his party what he himself r^;arded as a misnon, the 
inheritance and obligation of which he accepted as he 
understood them. He devoted himself wholly to the 
fulfilment of this task, never shrinking from any means 
of realizing that aim which he fiiully accomplished. 
D'Ambis follows him in the evolution of his career, 
recalling now condsely, now at drcumsuntial let^th, 
everything in any way connected with this p>eriod. "Hius 
he enables us to record a sentence based on full and ade- 
quate information on the man himself and his work. This 
sentence, which it now rests with posterity to pronounce, 
is much disputed. Several difierent verdicts have been 
entered. Some, obstinately implacable, can forgive neither 
the Cettp di.tat nor Sedan. Others incline to amnesty 
and r^ret. To the Marquis de Massa, for instance, the 
Empenu- is a gentle dreamer with but one thought — the 
amdioration of the workman's lot and the private 
soldier's, " a truly benevolent Head of the State in whose 
bosom beats a heart all French, a profoundly feeling and 
nobly generous soul." To Paul and Victor Margueritte 
this dnamer, *' good-natured even to weakness," was the 
worst of vinonaries and a ready-made dupe for every 
charlatan to practise on, a man who trusted blindly to 
bis star till it led him to destruction, one we must pro- 
nounce "a drifting soul to which another soul, the 
Empress, gave the governing impulse." 

To read these Memcnrs of the Baron d'Ambis will 
serve as guide to such as are unwilling to commit them- 
to a definite and final judgment without first 
[ all the evidence in the case bdbre their eyes, 

Ch. Simon o. 

M. C PoiNSOT. 
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INTRODUCTION 

BY THE BAHON VAUB^ 

July ijty 1893. — A bouquet, laid on my ttble by 1 
loving hand, reminds me that I am eighty to-day. 

It is high time to think about making my second 
will. The first, which sets my worldly afiUrs in order, 
was executed long ago. By my stemd^ 1 mean this huge 
hei^ oS loose papen that I have had put down there 
in front (^ me ... all my life ... all my memories 
... my reflections, my dreams, my indiscretions, my 
furtive peeps at men and things . . . private and 
personal documents . . . notes oif what I have read, 
accounts of what I have seen — sometimes what I have 
seen and said nothing Aoixt I . . . records of what I 
have diou^t and whit I have wished. A man (^ 
business, a statesman, a scholar (though 1 have rather 
shunned literature to seem more ttriftu), I have put 
it aD down here, in these scribbled sheetSj <rften undated, 
and in a terriUe state of confiinon ! 

Friends have assured me this voluminous budget was 
of value becauae it embraced three quarters of a century 
. . . that it should be sorted and set in order . . . and 
published. 

PubUahed? Others must do that if they deem it 
any use. Not 1 1 ... I, an author ? I fauigh at the 
DOtioa in my white beard I 

But 1 am very wiUiag m dasnfy the thii^ It wiU 
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be an opportunity to re-read my hieroglyphics — these 
letters, these impressions, these roemoriak of my folly 
and my wisdom. ... It is a bit of history after all I 
and may prove useful to the next generation. 

But death, is not Deaths the tnutor, at hand to put 
a sudden stop to my fine prefect ? 

Wdl, what must be, must be. . . . Louis ' will unravel 
the rest — if he can. . . . 

' Cliristiaii name of the friend to whom we owe tite commntiicatioii 
of the Butm d'Ambts' manuacripL He it was, in bet, wlio was defined to 
complete the cUarification begun by ttie Baron by graupinf in ch^itcn 
the Hemoin of which we bare tudotakea dw pubUcatioa, «rtiile tingling 
ouraelrea to the taak of leprodndng them with the dmoat fidditjr to the 
text, merely retoudiing thte a little in placea, and adding a few ezpUnatoty 
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CHAPTER I 

WAS LOUIS NAPOLfiorr the son op his path BR ? 

The Baron (TAmbte has mshnw donbta — CifdJiwI Feach and Conimt— 
Otuaeta of Looia BaouMrte— HwtenM and Looia onbappUr mated 
— AnecdoiA— Why the Empreas bvoured Um munwe — Hortena* 
Banbaniaiai a paaaioiiale temperament, a bad brio^ig-ap, onCar- 
tooate aniTOimdiiin— Itme Campan'a acbool at Saint-^aniaiit— LUe 
in tlie Rue de la victoire — Joaephioe^ bad example; like mother, 
like dan^Met^-Napoleod retunia from Italj: a tenible acene— The 
Baien TbMatilt— A bnnied wedding : M# emtt «wr t»yM«— Hoctenae 
Ooeeo of Holland— Tbe Empetoc and the little Napoltfoo Chariea— 
Death of tbe latter— NapcteoD at Saiot-CkNid after tbe Puce ot 
THait— Temperament and opportnDilj— Tbe Qoeen at Catttereta; 
co mpari aon e( datea — Two impoftant lettefa. 

Mitj' 6M, 1838. — yf profcj of an announcement in the 
SiicU of the Comte de Saint-Leti, otherwiie Louis 
Bonaparte's, second marriase in April of that year with 
the Marchesa Strozzi at iHorence, the bridegroom bang 
then sixty and half-paralysed, the bride a beautiAil gin 
of seventeen. 

Poor Louis Boni^tarte I ... I say pmr Louis Bona- 
parte when 1 think of his life with Hortense— one living 
martyrdom— and of his bodily infirmitia. 

My own impresuon is that the Kin^ of Holland never 
had any children — in defiance of history which gives 
him three, and gossip which adds a bastard to the list 

Of the three sons officially attributed to him, the 
ddest, Napdton Charles, strikes me as in all probability 
tbe offspnng of his brother, Napoleon the Great. The 
•eoofid ... we cannot say. The third ... we are in 
two nunda. And this recalls an amusing vpttch of 
Caidinal Peach's • 
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" When it comes to fiidng the Others of her children, 
Hortense is always confused about her dates." 

As for the bastard mentioned, this must be the 
Francis Louis de Castel Vecchio who was born at Rome 
in i8z6 — but not by the Ex-King of Holland, so much 
is certain ! 

Louis Bonaparte I believe to have been inca^bk of 
be^tting children. 

On this point I note a curious conversation between 
the ^mous physidan, Corvisart des Marets, and a col- 
league. 

Personally I never knew Corvisart, who died in 1821, 
when I was barely eight years old. But I am assured 
by the son of one of his colleagues at the Ecole de 
MMecine that these remarks passed between his lather 
and the great man. 

It was shortly after the birth of Louis Napolfon — in 
1 808 therefore. The professor in question would appear 
to have asked the author of the Essai sur les maUdits 
du caur: 

" G>me, feuikly now, what do you think of the 
rumours current about Louis Napolion as a Either p " 

" Public opinion," replied the Baron, " bases its sus- 
picions on Queen Hortense's ill-balanced character ; / 
base mine on the King's state of health. He is an 
invalid, a scrofulous sutnect, impotent. ... I would 
swear to it, if one could ever swear to matters so 
private and delicate as this. . . . But I have attended 
him too often to entertain any doubt as to his incapacity 
to beget ofBpring ! " 

This was what the Emperor's chief physician thought 
of the matter, the man who attended medically almost 
all the members of the Imperial family. 



Er. — I spoke just now of the married life 
larte as a martrrdom, and I repeat this 
tely when I thmk of the two, husband 
lis Bonaparte is fearfully jealous of hit 
Bluebeard, it would seem. He never 
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loves her alone, sets sixes on her, questions her in such 
a suspicious, even insulting way that poor Hortense cries 
with shame and indignation. He foroids her spending a 
ung^ night at Saint-Cloud. . . . This is perhaps the very 
best way to make her decdve him, which — so says scandal 
— «he certainly does not fsul to do. 

Touching his character, so ill-adapted for married 
liie, we must yet note tome good points. He is a man 
of tender feeling — outside his own household, — nm[^ 
•ouled and peace-loying, a man of reading, rather in the 
romantic line, a mind highly trained in philosophy, of 
simple^ countrv tastes, a scholar whom only the chances 
of life turned mto a soldier and set upon a throne. 

He is not lacking in courage. At sixteen he served 
as aide-de-camp to his brother witii the Army of Italy. 
At the passage of the Po he was to be seen at the head 
of die attackug column. He was 6rst in the breach at 
Pizzifffaettooe. He joined the grenadiers and suipers who 
were heating in the gates of Pavia with axes and hatchets. 
A gallant sc^er ; but what a poor sort of husband ! 
Wmtt an nnsatis&ctory lover 1 He does not like women, 
and s»s of them : 

** They overvalue whatever is bright and brilliant, 
tbor are over-food of disfday ; there is no real haj^ness 
to M had with them." 

In a word, he prefers retirement, study, a quiet life, 
books to read. An exchange of letters with Bernardin de 
Saint'Pierre, a talk shared in by the savants of the 
Malmaison coterie, are more to his taste than a convcrsa* 
tkm with his companions in arms of which glory, doughty 
deeds and death on the battle-fieU are the aubjccts. 



^Jkrthtr tntry. — It is absdutely certain Louis Bona- 
parte disliked his wife In 1820 he admits as much ten 
times over in his Dtemmatis histtriquts. Fnm i803 /« 
1807, he vouches far die feet himself, tfuy mdy livtd 
fgitktr JtMT mMAj, at thrtt mtrsi ptrinU itpttrtatd ^ 
mgimmvsls. 

Why does Louis mj this? To make the world 
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believe, in spitp of everything, that his three sons are his. 
For my put, I don't believe a word of it Of the 
three, one at least, and perhaps two, are the oilspring of 
Napoleon I. 

As for Louis Bonapaitc, my conviction is he detested 
Hortense even before his marriage. The Mimoiret sur 
la Catr de Louis Napalion et sur la Hollander pubHshed 
in 1828, show this [^nly and confirm my own view. 
And my view, to speak the unvarnished truth, is this : 
Hortense and Louis never actiuUy cohabited together. 
They were mutually repugnant. 

I have heard my adopted father, Dutch Ambassador 
at the Russian Court, tcU an anecdote bearing on this : 

In 1810 the Queen of Holland came ^m Utrecht 
to Amsterdam to take possesion of her apartments in 
the Palace. Now, what did the King do the two or 
three days preceding her arrival ? He ouilt up all com- 
munications between the two suites of rooms, so as to 
be quite sure neither should trespass on the other's 
domam. 

" b not your Majesty afraid," my fiither ventured 
to observe, " this separation, so open and obvious, may 
trouble and disconcert the nation, which must soon bear 
of it through the numerous persons who frequent the 
Palace and from the workmen employed to Uock up 
the doors ? " 

**That is a matter of indifli:rence to m^" the King 
replied to my Other's remonstrance. "Ch* rather, I 
praer that the world should clearly know that I luve 
no ^mapathy whatsoever with the Queen's feelings." 

And, to mark his purpose yet more strongly, he had 
the embrasures of the doors waUed up too ! 

From the nuptial benediction to the final and definitive 
separation, it was always the same. Hortense oirdially 
reciprocated her husband's hatred, and encouraged Royu 
^vountes. 

Under such circumstances, need we wonder if Hor- 
tense's children could chum parentage ^m anybody 
rather than Louis Bonaparte } 
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Under what circumstances had this ill-assorted union 
been brought about ? It was Josephine who particularly 
favoured me marriage. She was much attached to Louis. 
He alone among Napoleon's brothers treated her with 
kindness and lo^ty at a time when the others were 
u^Kiig the master to divorce her and doing her every 
disservice they could. In her letters to her daughter she 
had always a good word to say of him. 

Napoleon had other reasons for desiring the same end. 
Fouche declares roundly that he also wished the marriage 
of Louis and Hortense to serve as a screen for his own 
intrigue with his daughter-in-law. If this intrigue is 
authentic, it may be so. But another motive was pre- 
dominant — to have an heir-male in his family to bequeath 
the crown to. Josephine, so long tortured by this dread 
of divorce, likewise hoped that her husband would 
abandon the accursed project in view of the birth of an 
fadr, even a collateral one. 



November 1880. — It must not be supposed I entertain 
any antipathy for Louis Bonaparte, in spite of anything I 
may have said about him in Uiese notes. He was a lurd 
worker, a good and honourable man, a trifle eccentric, a 
trifle narrow, very susiricious, a busybody, but deeply 
imbued with a sense of duty. His wife's children bcuig 
his in the wtx-ld's eyes, he played a carefid Cither's part 
towards them, solicitous for their education and happiness. 

He was the exact opposite of Queen Hortense — 
aq>ricious, fanciful, yet always fiiscinating, and a kind 
mother too. Physically, morally, they were discordant, 
and both were unhappy tn consequence. They are to be 
{Mtied. 

Especially [»tiable the lot of Louis Bonaparte, a 
husband in spite of himself, a soldier by force of circum- 
stances, a King against hit will I His wife did not love 
him, and he could not divorce her. Raised by his brother 
to the highest honours — General, Councillor of State, 
Prince, Constable of France — he b^ and prays the 
Emperor to let him live in peace. The Emperor smiks, 
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nlfies him, and nukes him a king, under voy arduous 
drcumstznces, in which he only manages to displease 
everybody, his tvother included. 

After that, exile, paralysis. . . . Enough, and more 
than enough, to induce us to be ▼cry indu^ent to his 
fiiults. 

Only once have I had an c^portonity of seeing him. 
This was at Florence, and on that occanon I heard him 
utter a speech deefdy tinged with a certain philosophic 
mdanchdy : ** There are two cat^ories of unhwpy 
persons — those who spend their life in striving to satis^ 
thdr ambitions without ever succeeding, and those who 
spend it in submitting to honours they never strive to 
win. The bi t te rness of either lot is the same. For 
myself, who have known so much of the second, two 
things have yet always consi^ed me — a quiet conscience 
and the friendly companionship of my books." 



Hortense Beauhamais. — I do not believe Napoleon 111. 
is the son of Louis Bonaparte, that crabbed, jealous hus- 
band, a chronic invalid and beyond a doubt impotenL 

This amounts to saying that Hortense had a lever or 
lovers. This is serious ! Alas I there is no secret about 
the matter. The fact is notorious that Hortense dis- 
tributed her affections somewhat widely, des^nte the 
tyrannical surveillance of her lawful master. But then, 
UK surely had good excuse I 

Let us recall her girlhood and the examples she had 
about her. 

Every one has heard of her mother's numberless in- 
trigues. 1 am not here writing official history, any more 
than I am cultivating scandal. A manual for schoolboys 
is one thing, or a formal memtnr for ladies of society ; 
; and confidential diary is something altogether 

ihine was TaUien's mistress — indeed, he had saved 
in 1794., when she lay in prison and narrowly 
mounting the scafibld like her husband, the 
de Beauwnais— one of those services a wmnan 
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cm hardly over-repay. Barras loved her, and lieutenant 
Charles— -and how many more ? I was going to fot^ 
Genetal Bonaparte, who set an Empress's diadem on her 
brow ! I am convinced she really loved him, apart from 
all selfish calculations. But it is only too plain she was 
TCpatedly unfaithful. 

Well, like mother, like daughter ; each had the same 
pasuonate temperament. 

Then at Mme Campan's school at Saint-Germain, to 
which Hortense was sent along with her niece £milie (the 
only woman, It would seem, who really loved and was 
loved by Louis Bonaparte), discipline was none of the 
strictest. This is shown by the 6ut that most of 
Hortense's schoolfellows turned out women of accommo- 
dating, very accommodating, virtue : such as the well- 
known Zoe Tallon, who, under the name of Mme de 
Cayla, was the chosen mistress of the fleshy Louis XVIIL 
Mme Campao, with a keen eye for the future, showed 
herself fiiU of indulgence for Josephine's daughter and 
troubled her very litue with sermons on morality, as little 
as she did her other young charges — Aimee Leclerc, who 
married Davoust ; Mile de Syri, who became Mme de 
Nioolal ; Mile Hulot, afterwards General Moreau's 
bride ; the future Duchesse de Tarente, the future 
Duchesse de Rovigo, the future Duchesse de Plaisance, 
and Caroline, Napoleon's sister, presently to be Queen of 
Naples ... a bevy of young beauties darting dangerous 
glances, pouting red lips all ready to be kissed ! 

At the end of the year, tt was Mme Campan's custom 
to fovc a brilUant entertainment, at which her pupils 
woiud pUj some well-known piece, like the young ladies 
of Saint-Cyr. 

When Bonaparte returned from Italy this tactful 
schoolmistresB invited him b> come and inspect her 
esbblishment, and it was there that the General, already 
&mous and victwious, saw Hortense in the part of 
Esther. 

There and then, |)erhaps, the spark was kindled in 
the hero's bosom at sight w the entrancing grace of his 
wife's daughter. 
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In Paris, agun, it is notorious that Jose^Moe consoled 
herself so well for her husband's absence wroad that, as 
die Duchesse d'Abnmtis used to tell me, her reputation 
was so flawed that she and her daughter were shunned 
by self-respecting people. In confirmation of this, 1 
know for a fact that the family of the Gohiera rejected 
the advances made by Madame la Generale Bonaparte 
with a view to marry Hortense to thdr son. This pro- 
ject foiled, Josephine sounded Rewbell, whose son was 
to her liking ; but the young man was antipathetic to 
Hortense, who flady refused. 

Every one has read of the terrible domestic scene that 
marked Bona«ute*s return and the revelations of his wife's 
behanour. Eventually he forgave her, but only because 
the arch-deceiver was adrmt enough to appeal to his 
commiseration thnnigh the prayers of Hortense and 
Hortense's brother, Eugine Beauharnais. 

Again, at Malmaison, a little later, what opportunities 
Hortense enjoyed of essaying the effect of her young 
charms ! When, after quitting the Rue de la Victoire for 
the Petit-Luxembourg, and the Petit-Luxemboui^ for the 
Tuileries, Bonaparte definitely took up his abfide in that 
Palace, he surrendered the mezzanine floor to his wile 
and daughter-in-law, and directed them tt) organize fetes, 
receptions, and balls both in Paris and at Malmaison. 
On Wednesdays there was a state banquet. Plays were 
frequently staged. I can still hear Junot's wife (the 
Duchesse d'Abrantis) telling me of all the fascinations, 
the charm and elegance of the Consular Court ; of gowns 
of white flowered crepe, of flower-wreathed coiffiircs, of 
festive halls crowded with young and smiling laces ; and, 
moving about amid all this splendour, the First Consul, 
who even now felt he must be Emperor soon, but was 
waiting his hour to place on his head the heavy crown 
of •overdgnt^. 

How lasanating a figure, Hortense in those days ! — 
exqui»tely feir, with amethyst eyes, a willowy shape, grace 
in every movement, every gnture I Her feet were a 
trifle too small and her teeth a little too long, but what 
perfect hands and pearly muls, almond-shaped and care- 
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fully tended ! Her whole person vas a gradous appeal, 
an adorable free-will ofFering^ to whosoever would bestow 
his love on her — and, to satisfy this ardent loveliness, they 
could find nothing better than to throw in her arms a 
weakling invalid, a grumbling valetudinarian I It was to 
invite disaster ! 

Horteose was gay, witty, artistic, agreeable. She had 
studied painting with Isabey and could play the piano^ 
play it very wdl, even such difficult pieces as the Barker 
of Seville. She was a good hostess, a good talker, and 
rarely spoke ill of others. Naturally she was courted by 
many. Whom did she love i 

Duroc, to b^n with. Duroc was a handsome young 
officer of thirty. Bourrienne (Napoleon's secretary) was 
on the look out for a suitable match. At one time he 
had thought of JirAme Bonaparte, at another of Lucien, 
or at any rate ap[>roved Josephine's views as to the latter, 
for Hortense's mother was set on hanng — and her per- 
ustence was rewarded — a Bonaparte for a son-tn-law. 
Duroc seemed in no hurry to fail into Hortense's arms, 
aay more than Gohier and Rewbell had previously shown 
themselves. 



ffinnir 
his ya 



It is about this time that we must look for the bo- 
ning of a liaison between Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Tiis youthfiil prot^^ 

Napoleon had set out for Italy two days after his own 
marriage ; to that it is only on his return, in January 
1798, after the Congress of Rastadt, that he came into 
relation with Hortense. It was no doubt on his visits to 
see her at Saint-Germain that he was stirred by the child's 
grace and giriish charms. It would seem he hesitated fen- 
several years — a radier long time for the slow ripening 
in his heart of a passbn he knew to be highly com- 
promising, but which neverthdeas mastered him in all 
likelihood about 1801. 

It should be added that Hortense, fiu- from falling 
instantly in love with her mother's husband, benn by 
detesting htm. From the first she had shown iKratUT 

1-3 
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grieved and decfdy vexed at Josephine's second marriage. 
Then subsequently, when thcr lived habitually together, 
the Consul's flatteries and cajolements, and, above all, that 
magnetism few women can resist, the powerful attraction 
of I militaiy repute for ever rising to higher and higher 
planes of glory, could not but tame her spirit, smooth 
away her reluctance and overcome her scruples little by 
little. 

Each, then, was drawn to the other by a mutual 
impulse that grew stronger month by month, or rather 
every time the world-famous warrior and the fiur-^aired 
maiden (there were but fourteen years between them, afto* 
all) found themselves together. 

The existence of any such liaison has been vehemently 
deiued — by the Duchesse d'Abrantis, by Madame Dunmd, 
and other intimates of the Consular and Imperial Court, 
who saw in such reports only "royalist calummes," 
expressly in the Mimonal de Sainte-Helhu^ and, naturally 
enough, by the persons chiefly concerned, Hortense and 
Ni^MUeon. 

For my own part, what more can I do than repeat 
what I have heard from Baron Thiibault ? — 

** Napoleon cast his eyes on Hortense from the first 
day she was marriageable. He remarked her when she 
was still a pupil at Mme Campan's. The latter, a very 
clever woman and not too scrupulous, in the sense that 
she would stick at nothine to win over a protector likely 
to prove useful to herself was quick to divine the in- 
fluence General Bonaparte was soon to wield, and strained 
every nerve to please him. She noticed the growing 
liking of the General for her young and fascinating pupil^ 
and made up her mind to foster it, while at the same 
time Josephine, ever haunted by the nightmare dread of 
divorce, saw in the intrigue something that might perhaps 
divert her husband's uoughts from the idea. Thut 
both were at one in fadutatiiig Napoleon's meetings 
with Hortense. 

Was Hortense already tnceinte when she married 
Louis — which would account for the way the wedding 
was hurried on, — or did Napoleon give her a child 
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direcdr after she was a bride P I do not know. In any 
case, this much is certain, that some one did so at the 
date when she was united against her will to Louis 
Bonaparte, and this somt am can be no other but 
Napoleon. . . . 

There is no escaping the fact that the marriage in 
question was forced on with headlong precipitancy. 

Hortense did not care for Louis — how could she ? 
So much the worse for her. This time, cost what it 
might, Josephine was determined to succeed. Napoleon, 
too, innsted on the marriage, and so peremptorily he 
must have had a pres»ng motive. We can guess what 
it was ! . . . The case was urgent — these four words 
sufficiently reveal the predicament. 



Louis Bonaparte, declared Mroe de Remusat to an 
individual who repeated her words to roe, " in an un- 
fortunate fit of outspokenness, informed his wife of her 
mother's fiulings, at the same time upbraiding her for 
her relations with Napoleon, adding a thousand other 
outrageous remarks in a scene in which he proceeded 
to positive insult and which redoubled the detestation in 
which Hortense held him." 

Bonaparte was childless, and the question of the 
succes»on was already weighing on his mind, Lucien 
possesnng only a daughter. Accordingly, the heir pre- 
sumptive of a crown which the First Consul was even 
now dreaming of as resting on his head was to be the son 
of Louis, the brother whom of all the hm\\y he was most 
attached to— or, at any rate, the son of that brother's wife, 
whether he was the father or no — a matter that was of 
small concern to the public and in the eye of Europe. 

It is certain that the unfortunate husband was aware, 
through the Murats or other informants, of the odious 
report that was current. Better than any one he must 
have known what to think. In any ca se, after the scene 
I have just mentioned, he kept a watch over his wife 
with a tyrannical harshness that was beyond bearing, 
even setting lackeys to spy on her actions. Hortense 
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saw it all, and said nothing ; but what a passion of 
resentment, stronger and more deep-seated every day, 
must she have been accumulating against her husband I 

In June 1 806 Hortense Bonaparte became Queen of 
Holland. She would have prererred to be Queen of 
Naples, and swore her kingdom should not often enjoy 
her presence. She looked upon her aggrandizement — the 
Chancellor Pasquier admitted as mucli to me — rather as 
affording her new satisfactions to enjoy than as involving 
fresh duties to be fiil&lled ; whereas Louis, on the other 
hand, thought more of its responsibilities than its pleasures. 
Nothing was changed in the domestic estrangement of 
this ill-assorted couple. 



Napoleon Charles. — Napoleon I. always treated 
Hortense's fiist-born as his own son. It is beyond a 
doubt that he adored this little Napoleon Charles. He 
left entirely uncontradicted the rumour that he was the 
ftther — a rumour that, as we have seen, was not un- 
supported by facts. He looked upon the child as his 
heir. 

So he lavished on him every care and indulgence of 
a fiither, and delighted in joining in his childish romps. 
He had him brought in to meals and sat him on the table, 
letting the young scamp chatter his fill and even break 
the glasses. He would play with him, too, and promenade 
about, i la Henri IK, on hands and knees, to hear the lad 
laugh. The little one called him ** Onde Bibiche," because 
he often took him into the garden to see the gazelles, 
offer them snuff; and ^t him to ride ** straddle legs " on 
their backs. One day baby pinched his " Nuncle '* so hard 
he gave him quite a bruise, to the great delight of the 
" Master of the Hour." 

Napolion Charles, pending the arrival of the King of 
Rome, could take any liberty. His death, in 1807, 
wounded the Emperor cruelly. Many partisans, particu- 
larly in 1 831, after the death of the Due de Reichstadt, 
and after that of Hortense's second son, wished from the 
bottom of their hearts that the loves of the Queen of 
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Holland and her father-in-law had had some better basis 
than l^end ; for State morality is not the same as private, 
and in this way Napoleon III. would be really the son of 
Napoleon I.; illegitimate — what matter for that? — but 
true son of his genius and his aspirations. 



fVas Napoleon I, the father of Napoleon III. ? 

Yes, Napoleon loved Hortense — that is beyond adoubt. 
He loved her even before her marriage, and most likely it 
was to hide this intrigue that he married her so ill and so 
hurriedly. He loved her subsequendy also, intermit- 
tently, during the years of his prime — years which, in the 
Great Emfxror's case, were characterized by an insatiable 
amorousness. In 1 802 Hortense was nineteen ; in 1 807 
she was only twenty-four. On bad terms with her 
husband, but flattered and cajoled by the Emperor, how 
easy must she have found thefaux-pas which brought her 
to the arms of the most puissant monarch and most 
ardent lover of his time I 

But to come to facts. 

Louis NapolitHi was born towards the end of April, 
1808. Nine months' pregnancy carry us back to the 
end of July 1 807 — in round numbers. On July 7th of 
that year Napoleon I. had signed the femous Treaty of 
Tilsit. After paying a visit to the Tsar Alexander and a 
short stay at KOnigsberg, he was back at Saint-Cloud 
^fore the end of the month, and the cannon of the Invalides 
had announced his return, *' thundering forth a signal," to 
use Thiers's words," that found an echo in every heart, of 
the triumphant accomplishment of his de«gns." 

Here is something, then, to go upon. Napoleon was 
in France at the end of July. No doubt he had much to 
do. On the morrow of his return he called together the 
great dignitaries of State, the Ministers, and leading 
members of the Corps de I'^tat. On the days imme- 
diately following he issued orders " which embraced all 
Europe from Corfu to KOnigsberg," and which secured, 
there and then, all the advantages accruing from the 
aetdement of Tilsit ; he despatch^ Savary to Strassburg, 
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rearranged the distribudon of his troops in Prussia and 
Poland, sent a warning to King Louis threatening to 
block the harbours of Holland with his troops and 
customs officers if he persisted in interfering with his 

?]ans, informed the Cabinet of Madrid of his wishes, the 
'ortuguese Government of his demands, forced Italy to 
agree to his anti-English policy, gave endless and detailed 
instructions to King Joseph, to Prince Eugine, to 
General Marmont ; at the same time he was actively 
reorganizing his fleets, and, in one word, contriving all 
possible means of terrifying England. A busy time, 
certainly I But we know how all this amazing activity, 
though emanating solely from Saint-Cloud, was no bar 
either to the ramous nights of Saint-Cloud or to the 
satisfaction of his ardent passion for the sex. Bloodshed, 
death, love have strange and terrible mutual inter- 
actions, as all phy^ologists are aware. Moreover, 
Napoleon's fierce caprices and savi^e peremptoriness in 
such circumstances are notorious. What more likely 
than that, on his return from Tilsit in 1 807, exdted with 
battle and stimulated by victory, he satisfied one of these 
fOTmidable accesses of desire in the arms of Hortense ? 



Madame Bonaparte was brought to bed in April 
1 80S, in Paris. A strange circumstance : hgr husband 
was not by her side ! This does not, of course, [>ositively 
imply a repudiation of fatherhood, but it gave free course 
to scandalous comments. 

But at the critical date (July 1807) Queen Hortense 
was at the baths of Cauterets, and there is nothing to 
justify the suspicions directed against her, so her defenders 
maintain. 

True, the Queen was at Cauterets, having gone there 
in Tune, as is proved by a letter of Napoleon's dated the 
in answer to one from the Queen of Holland, 
n from Orleans, en route for the Pyrenees. Louis 
ifterwards arrived to join his wife in the south. A 
of Josephine announced, on June 4th, the King's 
. at Saint-Leu, his intended visit on the morrow and 
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dqxuture to meet his wife, ending with the expresuon of 
a hope that the meeting might lead to a reconciliation 
between the pair so bitterly envenomed one against the 
other. 

Louis travelled south, I admit, to rejoin his wife, who 
had preceded him. But did he go as ^ as Cauterets ? 
It is very difficult to clear up this point. I have con- 
sulted a number of persons on the subject 

Some of them told me : Undoubtedly the King of 
HoUand stayed with his wife at Cauterets. They were 
seen together. There is even a farm-house in the neigh- 
bourhood ' where we are informed they met, and patched 
up a reconciliation of which Napoleon III.'s birth was 
the result. But I find it hard to regard this as anything 
better than a local legend. 

Others declared : No> Louts Bonaparte was only at 
Bariges, and from there he went to Toulouse, where 
Hortense joined him in the middle of August. Which 
are we to believe ? But, after all, what does it matter ? 
Whether husband and wife met at Cauterets or at 
Toulouse, if they were still as hostilely disposed as ever, 
if Louis Bonaparte would have nothing to do with his 
wife, or if he was incapable of b^etdng a child, is not 
the final result the same i 

Then who was the fother of the child born the 
following spring? 

They say Hortense did not know herself. Nonsense! 
Only some things are buried deep in the depths of a 
woman's heart. 

A part of the Court had accompanied the Queen to 
Cauterets. Among these were Admiral Verhuell and the 
Due Decazes, who, if we are to believe Caroline Bona- 
parte, were both of them Hortense's lovers. Both enjoyed 
long hours of privacy with the Queen, who occupied a 
smul house in the Phce Sunt-Martin, at Cauterets. 



Is it an impos«ble conjecture that Napoleon may 

■ Thla (mnn-houae b still tUuidiiig. It is at the too of « mountaia 
hd^ ooutuitly vinted by touiis t i n ot bj the Bann d^&iaUa. 
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have gone to join her at this date i My father has 
spoken to me of an absence the Emperor would seem to 
have made during the first fortnight of August. Could 
he have visited C^uterets i And could he have been long 
enough away to allow for the journey there and back ? 

Others, however, deny that Napoleon, fully occupied 
with the arrangements consequent upon the Treaty of 
Tilsit, ever len Saint-Cloud at all at this time. All 
is darkness and mystery. Others, agun, maintain that the 
Great Captain had based many hiffh hopes on little 
Napolten Charles, who had expired mree months before 
this date, and that it is highly probable the victor of 
Friedland, intoxicated with his triumph yet furious with 
Fate which denied him legitimate ofi^pring, dared a wild, 
desperate effort to replace the dead child. 



Under a later date. — I append to all that I have said 
above the copy of a portion of a very significant letter 
which has just been brought to light, one the importance 
of which will be at once recognized. It is dated 
September 14th, 1816. It is the missive by which the 
Ex-King of Holland informs his wife of the petition for 
nullification of their marriage which he had lodged with 
the Holy Father. 

" Madame, — All France is aware that our marriage 
was contracted agunst our wishes, for political reasons, as 
a result of my father's firm and .irresistible resolution 
and the slender hope your mother entertained of having 
children. 

" Signature of the contract, civil marriage, religious 
marriage succeeded ImmediaKly one after the other on 
the same evening. I remember how^ during the bene- 
diction, I gave you the wedding-ring and you received 
it reluctantly, with an effort and our hands trembling. 

** We were conduaed to the bridal chamber by your 
mother and my brother ; the marriage was consummated 
during the month we dien passed tt^tber. But what 
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tears and recriminations and scenes of wretchedness 
marked that period ! 



" Since then, more than fourteen years have elapsed 
and we have never once been in agreement I 

"Throughout this very considerable length of time, 
we have lived barely three months and a half as husband 
and wife, and always with unmistakable tokens of aversion, 
or at any rate lack of sympathy ! These three months 
were divided into three periods, not only very brief in 
themselves, but likewise separated by several whole years 
in between. The first lasted about a month, that is till 
you had developed marks of pregnancy. I left you to 
go to my little estate of Baillon, near Chantilly, and 
afterward to Bariges. I was summoned back several 
months afterwards at the date of our first child's birth. 
We lived the whole winter under the same roof, but on 
difierent floors, and all the time ha-vdng no corporeal 
relations. 

" The second time when we lived conjugally was, 
two years after, at Compi^ne, where we remained about 
two months, and lastly at Toulouse in 1807, from the 
1 2th of the month of August when you came from 
Cauterets to join me until our arrival at Saint-Cloud 
towards the end of the month. 

" During these three periods, etc. . . ." 

This is very plain speaking. Note, in the first place, 
that the letter contains allusions to the Queen's light 
behaviour. Further, the dates should be observed. The 
normal duration of pr^nancy is two hundred and 
seventy days. Louis Napoleon was born on April 20th, 
1 808, so conception would date back to July 24th of the 
year before. Now the Queen only rejoined her husband 
on August 1 2th ; it follows that she was enceinte at that 
date. There is no doubt, therefore, that the Queen's 
third pregnancy was extra-marital. 



Further note. — Louis Bonaparte never, as an actxial 
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fact, rect^nized his son Louis Napoleon. When he peti- 
tioned Tor a legal separation against his wifv, he demanded, 
claimed custody of only one child, the eldest In his 
apartments he preserved all the portraits of his relatives 
and children, save and except that of the future Napo- 
leon III., and they say he boasted of the exception. He 
was not present on the occasion of the child's birth, nor 
yet at its baptism. Naturally kind-hearted, he did not 
take an aversion to the hoy, and gave him advice and 
admonition as a &ther ; but these were merely marks 
of interest to satisfy the world, the same as his will, in 
which, if he had omitted to include Louis Napoleon's 
name, he would have been blackening at once his wife's 
reputation and besmirching the family name. 

In conclusion, I have read in the pages of La France 
Impiriale in 1873 or 1874 the foltowinc letter which 
M. Sorlin stated he had copied from the Vatican archives. 
It belongs to the epoch of the Italian insurrection, in 
which Hortense's two sons took part and in which the 
elder met with his death : 

"Holy Father, — My soul is overborne with grief, 
and I burned witii indignation when I heard of the 
criminal attempt made by my son agunst your Holiness's 
authority. . . . The unhappy boy is deul ; God have 
pity on him I . . . As fir the other, who uturpt wf name, 
you are aware, Holy Father, that he, God be thanked, is 
nothing to Me. I have the misfortune to have as wife 
a Messalina who, etc. . . ." 



187c. — Rocquain has just published the correspon- 
dence of Napoleon I. and Louis Bonaparte. 

1 note this passage in a letter from the Emperor 
dated December i6th, 1807: ** . . . I think it is not 
advisable to send Marshal Verhuell to St. Petersbuig. . . . 
I need not go into the reasons which induce you to get 
rid of your Minister of Marine. . . But if you are set 
on removing Verhuell to a distance, I prefer you should 
send him as Ambassador to Paris." In reply to which, 
on the 26th of the same month, Louis wrote : 
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" Immediately^ on the receipt of your Majesty's letter, 
I accredited Marshal Verhuell my Ambassador at your 
Majesty's Court. It is true. Sire, I have had special 
reasons to make a change in the functions wherewith 
1 entrust M. Verhuell . . . He is a man of honour and 
good officer^ but no administrator and very extravagant 
in his expenditure. There is even a matter of domestic 
behaviour which has compelled me. . . ." 

Did Louis Bonaparte suspect Verhuell ? It has been 
insinuated that Louis Napolion did not show the 
characteristic type of the Bonapartes, but seemed rather 
of Dutch stock. 

I do not say the Admiral was not one of the Queen's 
*< admirets." But I am no believer in the transmission 
of unmistakable hereditary peculiarities. Be this as it 
may, Napoleon III. is certainly, above all morally, of the 
race of the Great Corsican whose life-work he has 
striven to continue both in his acts and in his aspirations. 
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CHAPTER II 

BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD 

1 807 — 1 8 1 5 

Pregnaiu? of Queen Horteiuc— Biith of Napoleon 111.— Abdication of 
Kine Louis Booifiarte— Delicate beallb of tbe little Louis Napoltoo— 
Early rears— A sensitive child— 1813— The star of Napoleon od the 
wane— 1814— A page of recalUctiims from the Emperor's owd hand— 
Tbe inrasiOD — HoTtense a heroine — Midnight wanderings — Brought to 
bar— Fall of the Empire ; Treaty of Fontaine bleau— Death of Josephine 
— Hoitense and Laui* XVIII. — The Hundred Days— More recollec- 
tioTB conGded by Napoleon IIL to the Baron d'Amb^ — At Halmaison — 
Kortense an exile like the rest^Wanderings and tribulations of a 
biuisbed Queen — Impressions left on the mind of Napoleon IIL by 
these trouUous days. 

Before the birth. — I am only five years younger than 
Napoleon III. 1 hare seen, known, questioned many of 
the persons who witnessed his earlier years and gathered 
from their lips precious evidence as to that time, so full 
of interest as affording indications of the Emperor's tem- 
perament and the first manifestations of his thought. 
Moreover, he has himself related his childish impressions, 
and elsewhere I have transcribed his own accounts.' 

In September 1807 Louis Bonaparte set off on his 
return to Holland with unfeigned delight, while the 
Queen came to Fontainebleau, suffering from the latigues 
of pregnancy and embittered by conjugal misunderstand- 
ings that seemed endless, yet well pleased to be once 
more free. 

■ See aubsequently. We would remind the reader that— «specially in 
these earlier chapters — we do not so much follow the order of the MS. u 
left tnr the Baron d'Ambte as the chronological order, at once more lineal 
and fonning in a sense a history of Napoleon ill. The whole of this 
chapter, indeed, is more kitlory than ekranicit ; the author has manifestly 
completed what he knew personally by cocsoltiog the authority of books. 
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Thus the mnter wore away and the spring arrived, 
while day by day the signs of approaching mother- 
hood becune more marked in the Princess who was to 
bear one of my best friends and the most illustrious of 
them all. 



The jktwre Emperor' t birth. — On April 20th, a 
Wednesday, at one o clock in the morning, at No. 1 7 of the 
Rue Lafitte, then Rue Cerutti, in the hotel belonging to 
the Rothschilds, the same house which subsequently 
housed the Austrian Consulate, Hortense was eventually 
delivered of a third boy, whose birth was announced 
throughout the Empire by salvoes of artillery. 

Everybody was delighted, and the Empress Josephine 
more than anybody. The birth of Louis Napolion had 
perhaps once more laid the spectre which for ever haunted 
her imagination — divorce. 

Alas 1 the Emperor's resolution had little by little 
strengthened. On his return from the campaign of Essling 
and Wagram it was irrevocable. 

It was a heavy blow for Hortense, who, it must be 
allowed, had many strokes of ill-fortune in her life. It 
was indeed, this divorce of the Imperial pair, the be- 
ginning of a period of veritable torment which lasted seven 
years, till the final fall of the Empire. 

From the very first this act, which degraded an 
Empress to the level of the common herd, reflected its 
shame on her daughter and robbed her of all hope of 
seeing her sons one day mount a throne. Yet, worse 
still, the Emperor, divorced himself, flatly refused to 
consent to the divorce of Hortense and Louis, or even to 
authorize a formal separation. 

Then, at the f^tes in celebration of Napoleon's second 
marriage, what humiliation to bear the train of the new 
Empress, in conjunction with the Queens of Spain and of 
Westphalia and the Princesses £lisa and Pauline I 

Tnen, as a last blow, fresh vexations and difficulties to 
harass her between herself and the King, between the 
Utter and the Emperor. A trivial quarrel and exchange 
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of blows between lackeys, to which the French Ambassador 
at the Hague attached an ex^gerated importance, occa- 
^oned a harsh letter from Napoleon to Louis, who lo»t all 
patience and, on July ist, abdicated at Haarlem in &vour 
of his eldest son. For Hortense, as for her mother, here 
was a sad hH &om how great a height of glory I 

This much is certun ; it was not solely and simply 
the tyranny of the Emperor that brought about Louis's 
double resignation^-of a throne and of a consort ; it was 
also the oppressive burden of a marriage, the weight of 
which he was determined to bear no longer. 

On July 2nd, 1 8 lO, at midnight, Louts crept furtively 
from his wing of the Palace and set out for TOplitz. He 
adopted the name of Comte de Saint'Leu, which he kept 
ever afterwards, refused, in spite of the representations of 
M. Decazes, who was sent to remonstrate with him, to 
settle in French territory, and went to Gratz, in Styria, 
where he remained till 1813. 

It was the end of kingship, the end of all possibilitT 
of reconciliation with Hortense, the end of married life 
and home life. . . . 

Hortense — another proof, it would seem, of the ten- 
derness Napoleon felt for her — received from the latter, 
by way of consolation, permission to demand a scftaration, 
to keep her two children, and to enjoy a yearly revenue 
of two millions of francs. 



Eariy Tears. — Despite these consolations, Hortense 
was still full of anxieties regarding her youngest bom. 
**My son was so weakly 1 thought I should have lost 
him at birth," she writes in her Mimeires. " We had to 
bathe him in wine and wrap him in cotton-wool to bring 
bim back to life. Mine never gave me a thought. 
Before my eyes floated sinister ideas suggesting the 
certainty of death. . . ." The Frino, indeed, was for a 
long time very delicate, and it was as much for his health 
as for the sake of quietness that the continual changes of 
residence were undertaken — to Saint-Leu, to Baden, to 
Compij^ne, to Aix, to Cauterets, to the house of Mal- 
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maison, to Fontainebleau, when to the anguish of the 
anxious mother was added the melancholy of the deserted 
wife, broken-hearted by Josephine's fall, and presently 
by the reverses that were little by little undermining 
Napoleon's fortunes. 

Hortense was fiill of dreams of a Palace which she 
had asked the Emperor to build her to replace the hSlel 
in the Rue Cerutti. Meantime she busied herself with 
tracing plans of it on innumerable sheets of paper which 
the two little lads would pick up from here and there and 
everywhere with huge gle^ crying, " They're mamma's 
{dans I" 

So, for those first seven years, from 1 808 to 1 8 1 5, 
Napolton Louis and Louis Napolion were the consolation 
of the two mothers whose five millions — the five millions 
granted then between the two to compensate for their 
nil from greatness — did not always sufiice to drown recol- 
lection of the past. 

The grandmother especially adored Louis, her " Oui- 
Oui" as she called him, a saying of whose has been told 
me Irom the days of his first lessons. 

The Abbi Bertrand was explaining a &ble in which 
metamorphosis was spoken of: 

" 1 ^ould like to change myself into a bird, I 
should," Oui-Oui suddenly observed. ** I would fly 
away when it was lesson-time, and come back when 
M. Has [who taught him German] arrived." 

"That's not very complimentary to me," remarked 
M. Bernard. 

To which Oui-Out proniptly repUed : 

** Oh ! what I say refers to the lesson, not the 
teacher !" 

Josephine was in ecstasies at such prodigies of wit 
Lotus was five years old at the time. Sometimes he 
would say, when wallung in the woods : 

*' Oh ! how I love Nature ! " 

Mme Cornu, his foster-sister, from whom I have 
learnt many of these details, often assured me of Louis's 
poetical feelings : he would stand entranced before a 
landscape, a sunset, a flower ; he loved to distraction. 
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liter on, Shakespeare, Schiller, Comdlle, and often recited 
long pieces of verse by heart. 

Mme de Girardin also remarks on this trait tn her 
Lettres parisientus : 

One day Louis Napoleon confided to her his love of 
flowers. His governess, Mrac Boucheporn, fearing the 
child might catch cold, used to put warm water in the 
watering-can. 

"Poor flowers ! " he added, "so they never enjoyed 
the coolness of the water, I ms only a baby, yet the 
precaution struck me as ludicrous." 

Another friend told me how Hortense, one day, 
holding her two children on her knee, asked : 

" If you possessed nothing at all and you were alone 
in the world, what would you do, Charles, to get out of 
the difficulty ? " 

" I should turn soldier," answered Charles, who was 
also called by the pet name Petit Napoleon, " and I should 
fight so bravely they would make me an officer." 

" And you, Louis, what would you do for a livc- 
Uhood?" 

'* / should sell bunches of violets, like the little boy 
who stands at the gate of the TuUeries and of whom we 
■ buy some every day." 

Louis was six when the melancholy season of 1813 
opened. 

That year his mother made several short stays at 
Saint-Leu, on one occasion receiving the Empress Marie 
Louise there, and afterwards went to take the waters at Aiz 
in Savoy, leaving her children as usual at Malroaison with 
their grandmother and under the surveillance of M. de 
Marmold and the Abbi Bertrand. 

On leaving Savoy Hortense took her children, with 
their governesses and tutors, to a little country house near 
Dieppe, where she took up her abode till September, the 
date of her return to Pans. 

Napoleon's star was paling. After the terrible cam- 
paign of Rusua, the allies, to use Blucher's phrase, were 
Manning to " wear out the Emperor." The campaign 
of Germany, a magnificent display of stubborn courage, 
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was following its oiurse. The French won three victories 
in one day, i«/ they were in retreat. Onwards to the 
frontier rolled slowly, irresistibly the mighty tide of 
European hate, bristling with sword and cannon. 

In 1814 Louis Bonaparte gave proof of true patriot- 
ism. He returned to France when he saw Europe 
coalescing against her. Hortense could write in her 
Memoires : " My husband is a man of honour. If our 
characters failed to sympathize, it was because we both 
had faults that refused to go together." The admission 
is sincere and fine. It has been too often alleged, on the 
other side, that Hortense was Royalist in feeling and anti- 
Bonapartist. The ardent affection she entertained towards 
the person of the Emperor had its counterpart in a 
devoted Imperialism. She felt deeply the ill fortune of 
the man to whom she owed everything. And when she 
learned that Marie Louise meant to quit Paris at the 
most critical moment, she had the courage to go and tell 
her how little worthy such conduct was of an Empress. 



Apagt of reminiscences written by the Emperor himself. 
— I have the lively satis^tion of copying from 
Napoleon Ill.'s own manuscript the following scattered 
reminiscences which he had put down on paper. What a 
loss that he never chose, for his friend's sake, to write or 
dictate a complete autobit^raphy ! 

*• Reminiscences of mj life. — When a man has reached 
a certain age," he writes, *' and recalls the earliest dajra of 
his childhood, he remembers only isolated scenes — those 
which most vividly struck his imagination. These form 
true pictures that have fixed themselves in the memory, 
but which it is impossible to co-ordinate. 

*' The earliest of my recollections goes back to my 
baptism. Let me say at once that I was baptized at the 
age of three, in 18 10, in the Chapel of the Ch&teau of 
Fontainebleau. The Emperor was my godfather and the 
Empress Marie Louise my godmother. 

" My next memory carries me to the house of 
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Mdmiuson. I can still see the Empress Josephine in her 
salon on the ground floor, surrounding me with caresses 
and alreadjr flattering my conceit bj the care she was at 
to draw attention to my clever sayings. For my grand- 
mother spoili me in every sense of the word, while my 
mother, on the contrary, from my tenderest infancy, took 
every puns to correct my faults and develop my good 
qualities. I remember how, once at Malmaison, we— my 
brother and I — were at liberty to do just what we liked. 
The Empress, who was passionately fond of plants and 
conservatories, allowed us to cut the sugar-canes to suck, 
and was always telling us to ask for whatever we wanted. 
One day, when she was thus exhorting us, on the eve of 
a birthday-feast, my brother, who was three years my 
elder and therefore more sentimental, asked for a watch 
with our mother's portrait But I, when the Empress 
said, " You, L-ouis, ask for whatever will give you the 
most pleasure," i asked for leave to go and walk in the 
mud with the little street scamps. Do not deem this 
absurd, fiw all the time 1 was in France, where I lived till 
I was seven, it was alwajrs one of my most poignant 
regrets that we always drove in the streets, in a carriage 
with four or mx horses. When, in 1815, before our 
departure from the capital, our tutors took us for a 
w^k one day along the boulevard, I experienced the 
most Uvely sense of happiness of any I am able to 
remember. 

" like all children, but perhaps more than any others, 
soldiers attracted my admiring looks and were the subject 
of all my thoughts. Whenever at Malmaison 1 could 
escape from the drawing-room, I used invariably to hurry 
off to the main entrance-steps, where there were always 
two grenadiers of the Imperial Guard on sentry du^. 
One day, taking my stand at a window of the first 
entrance-halt on the ground-floor, I got into conversation 
with one of these veterans. The sentry, who knew who 
I was, answered me with a good-humoured laugh, i told 
him, I remember : * I can do my little drill, too ; I have 
' 'irtle gun of my own.' So the grenadier asked me 
■e the words of command, and I ordered him : 
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* Present arms ! . . . port arms . . . ground arms ! ' 
while he went through all the successive motions to please 
me. Imagine my delight ! Wishing to show my grati- 
tude, 1 ran to a place where they had given us a store of 
biscuits. I took one and ran and put it in the grenadier's 
hand. The fellow accepted it with a laugh, while I was 
oveijoyed at his pleasure, veritably thinking I had pleased 
him beyond measure. 

*' I used often to go with my brother, who was three 
years older than myself, to breakfast with the Emperor. 
We were introduced into a room looking out on the 
Tuileries Gardens. Directly the Emperor appeared he 
would walk straight up to us, take us by the head with 
both hands and set us standing on the table. This 
unusual way of lifting us terrified our mother ; Corvisart 
had assured her that this way of lifting a child was 
extremely dangerous." 



Later childhood. — The Campaign of France, un- 
exampled for heroism, a veritable and unique epic of 
history, pursued its course from January 25th to April 
nth, 1814. The Emperor was stru^ling with a hand- 
ful of conscripts against all Europe trampling over the 
Fatherland in its death-agony. 

The/umf/x councily d«if to Hortense's remonstrances, 
had decided on the Empress's departure. Then the 
noble-hearted woman, the young mother, smothering her 
anguish for her children's peril, sent for Comte Regnault 
de Saint-Jean-d'Angely ; 

'* Tell the National Guard," she bade him, " that, if 
they will undertake to defisnd Paris, I will remain here 
with my children. . . .'* 

Such words make us forget many weaknesses. Alas ! 
the Colonel of the Guard announced that Paris must fall. 
Only then did she resign herself to go. Louis Bonaparte, 
moreover, asked her to fly the capiud. Still she hesitated ; 
she said again : 

" Paris must be defended I It must hold out till the 
Emperor's coming." 
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"The thing is impossible," replied M. de Sunt-Jean- 
d'Angelyj who had come back at evening. Take m^ 
word> Madame. The enemy already holds the main 
roads. Who knows even if you can get through? " 

Then Hortense made up her mind. It was nine 
o'clock when they started. The two children were put 
in the first carriage, into which she got herself. In the 
second were seated M. and Mme d'Aijuzon, Mme de 
Mully, and Louis's nurse. Mile Cochelet and a mud, 
loaded with thar mistress's jewels and diamonds, occu- 
pied the third, while women servants of the household 
followed in a last vehicle. At midnight they reached 
Glatigny, where they were to sleep. Suddenly through 
the darkness they heard cannon. It was the opening of 
the attack on Paris. 

Hortense leapt out of bed, dressed unuded and in 
haste. " We must leave here at once," MUe Cochelet 
came in to tell her. 

*' Yes, we cannot reman here any longer. . . . But, 
before going hr, I must ascertain the result of the battle. 
. . . Suppose Paris repelled the foe ? . . . Let us go 
to Trianon ; there we shall get news from General Preval, 
who is in command at Versailles, and to whom we will 
make ourselves known." 

So they made their way to Trianon. There General 
Prival attended them, but only to confess his slight con- 
fidence in the result of the struggle. . . . Before long 
a non-commissioned officer came hurrying up to warn 
Hortense that Trianon was no longer sare, and to say 
that General Prival begged her to leave it 

Her people, thinkmg Mme Bonaparte would spend 
the night at Trianon, had nearly all gone to Versailles. 
She set off without them and reached the high road, 
which was crowded with fugitives. " An incessant, con- 
fused noise," the Duchesse de Reggio, who saw this 
moumfiil Odyssey from her windows, wrote subsequently 
in her Souvenirs^ " proclaimed, throughout the night, the 
passing of great numbers of men, horses, carriages, and 
presently daylight revealed the most amazing spectacle 
that was ever seen. The sight kept us motionless hour 
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after hour at our windows : what we saw passing before 
our eyes was the Empire — the Empire vanishing, with its 
pomps and its splendours. There were the Ministers, all 
in their coaches with six horses, carrying away, along with 
their portfolio of office, wife, children, jewels, hvery ; 
there was the Council of State one and all, the archives, 
the crown diamonds, the offices of administration, etc. 
. . . And these disjecta membra of power and magnificence 
were intermingled in the road pell-mell with poor house- 
holds who had piled up on a barrow whatever they had 
contrived to save from the homes they had abandoned 
to the pillage they felt sure would overwhelm the 
country. ' 

Hortense fell in with this lamentable procession and 
eventually reached Rambouillet, where she found assembled 
at the Ch&teau Louis, Joseph, Jerdme, Ex-Kings supping 
with anxious faces while waiting an opportunity to continue 
their flight. 

Next day Hortense took the road for Navarre (not far 
from Evreux), where she arrived on April 2nd — at the very 
crisis of the Napoleonic tragedy. The 1 50,000 Allies had 
closed in round Paris in a circle of fire and iron. The 
20,000 men under Marmont and Mortier, with Polytechnic 
students. National Guards, sick and disabled men even, 
had defended the place for twelve hours, hercMcally, 
desperately, on Mardi 30th. Napoleon was within five 
hours of Paris. At Fromenteau, at ten at night, he hears 
with grief and stupefaction of the capitulation signed by 
Marmont, and next day of the supreme humiliation of the 
occupation of bis capital. 

The foe was brought to bay. The Allies had only to 
crowd in to the death. On April ist the Senate appointed 
a Provisional Government, next day it declared Napoleon 
deposed from the throne, the right of heredity abolished 
in his family, the people and army absolved from the 
oath of fealty. 

For a brief moment Napoleon, in an access of rage, 
dreamt of marching upon the faithless city. Alas ! de- 
fection had invaded the army itself. . . . Then the Eagle 
folded his wings and agntd the conditional abdication. 
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Next day it was to be abdication pure and simple. What 
hours must he have spent during these days, the mighty 
Giptain, at last brought low I 

It was, therefore, at Navarre that Josephine and 
Hortense heard the news of the appalling disaster and 
the return of the Bourbons. M. de Maussion, auditor to 
the Council of State, attach^ of the Due de Bassano, 
brought them these terrible tidings in the middle of the 
nig^t. Josephine wept, half stupefied, hardly understand- 
ing. Hortense, whose energetic bearing on this occasion 
again calls for pruse, declared she would accompany 
Napoleon to whatever prison his enemies might choose 
for him. 

Was it simple loyalty, or did she love him still ? 

The following day the Ex-Empress and Ex-Queen 
dismissed their household, keeping with them only a few 
necessary domestics. Hortense despatched Mile Cochelet 
to Paris to discover what the Allies were proposing to do 
with her and her person. 

On April i ith the Treaty of Fontainebleau settled, as 
all the world knows, the future late of Napoleon and his 
family. Napoleon was to retain his title of Eniperor and 
to receive, along with a revenue of two million francs, the 
island of Elba to be under his absolute sovereignty ; 
200,000 francs a year were as»gned to Louis and 400,000 
to his wife. 

Meantime Josephine, having caught a chill in the 
woods of Montmorency, on May 23rd, during a walk with 
the King of Prussia, took to her bed and died on Whit- 
sunday. Hortense fainted on hearing this sudden and 
shocking news, and was overwhelmed with grief for a long 
time ; it was only slowly and gradually she resumed her 
usual receptions. In Ome, however, she did return to 
the old routine, loving to hear herself still called " Queen 
Hortense" and seeking to ibrm useful relations with royalist 
society. It was at this period she invited together, one 
day, Mme de Stael and Mme Ricamier. . . . 

In fiKt, life returned presently to its old course, now at 
Saint-LeU} now at the house of Malmaison. Hortense's 
children wondered to see the King of Prussia and the 
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Emperor of Russia ready to kiss them, for ** were they 
not enemies ? " 

*' They are generous enemies," their governess would 
explain. "They are kind to your mamma." It is very 
certain Hortense had no reason to compliun. 

While his brother showed himself a very noisy lad, 
little Louis, on the other hand, was a silent, quiet, pensive 
child. One day, when Alexander was at Malmuson, 
Oui-Oui took t little bell he hiehly valued and suddenly 
placed it in the Tsar's hand, taking to his heels the next 
moment. 

** Why do you do that ? " his mother asked him. 

** It was Uncle Eugene gave it me. It is the only 
thing I have. So I wanted to give it to the Emperor, 
who is kind to mamma I " 

An n/aHt ttrrihWs words, perhaps. The Tsar laughed 
«t the pretty impulse and put the toy as a charm on his 
watch-chain. 

Mme de Stael also showed an interest in Hortense's 
boys, and inquired about their studies with the Abbi 
Batrand. One day, after she was gone, Louis asked : 

** That lady is very full of questions. Is that what 
they call esprit r " 

In September of the same year Queen Hortense 
recdved a l^al document. It was her husband claiming 
the custody of his children, or at least of the elder, whom 
he had alnady claimed of their mother in vain. 

A famous trial followed. In the end the Court 
declared in the Other's favour, so 5u- as the elder was 
ccHicemed, giving the Queen three months in which to 
ddiver over her first-bom to the care of Louis Bonaparte. 

Hortense proceeded to put the children beyond the 
reach of her husband's agents. Then, suddenly, an extr»- 
ordinary [Mece of news : Napoleon was leaving Elba and 
returning to France. 

It was the opening of the Hundred Days. 

It seems that, on learning these amazing tidings from 
Lord Kinnaird, Hortense turned livid and said : 

** I deeply deplore the Emperor's determination. I 
would give aU I possess to [Hrvent his return to France 
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for I am convinced there is no hope of success for him ; 
we shall have a deplorable civil war, and the Emperor 
may well find himself among the victims." 

On the eve of the Emperor's departure for the war 
Hortense broucht her children to him to say lurewell. 
Little Louis noticed his uncle's high*wrought reelings (he 
was with General Soult), and, hiding his face on his knees, 
burst into sobs. 

*• Why do you cry ? " questioned the Emperor. 

** Because you are going to the war. Don't go. The 
naughty Allies will kill you. Or else take me with 
you." 

'*Why does their governess speak to the poor lads 
about such things ? " the Emperor asked Hortense ; then, 
turning to Soult : 

" Kiss the boy, Marshal. He has a good heart and 
a noble soul, and will one day, perhaps, be the hope of 
my race." 

This scene remained a strongly marked memory in the 
Prince's mind, who himself told me the story. Nor did 
he ever forget the time when, after Waterloo, his mother 
entrusted the two, himself and Charles, to her dressmaker 
in the Boulevard Montmartre, Mme Tessier. For the 
first time he came to know the Paris streets and mingled 
with the common herd. It was a keen pleasure, no 
doubt, for he wrote enthusiastically about it to his 
mother. 

Now Napoleon was at the end of his career, he 
wished to see " his nephews " once again. Hortense 
went to Mme Tessier's to fetch them, and brought them 
both with her to Malmaison. 

The house and estate, on Josephine's death, had 
become the property of her children. It was Hortense 
who welcomed the rallen Emperor there, and she proved 
herself, on this occasion, worthy of the task that had 
fmien to her. Some one reminded her of the insinuations 
that had been indulged in as to her relations with 
Napoleon and the risk she was running in occupying the 
same house. But she scorned the voice of scandal and 
continued to exhibit, in the most striking way, the grati- 
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tude and afiection she felt for her 6ither-in<kiw till his 
final departure and the exile that was to carry him beyond 
the ocean. 

Uttle Louis wept bitterly when his uncle pressed 
him to his heart for the last time, and as if he had a 
presentiment he would never see him again. 

The Emperor gone — for ever this time — Hortense 
returned to Paris, where her drawing-room became the 
rendezvous of the most distinguished Bonapartists, the 
very focus of the last hopes of a fiitile effort. . . . But 
the crowd was now by way of acclaiming the King re- 
turning from Ghent} and was even growing hostile to 
the '* Duchesse de Sunt-Leu," who determined to leave 
France. But a passport and money were indispensable. 
She sold a number or pictures. ... As for the passport, 
she did not need it after all. Denounced as oi^anizer of 
a military plot, she received orders, on July 19th, to quit 
the capital before the day was out. 

At nine o'clock she was on her way into exile with 
her children. On the road she came near being mis- 
handled by the populace, which made her responsible for 
the calamities of the invasion. The ofBcer who had been 
ordered to accompany her, M. de Woyna, protected her 
gallantly. At Dijon the Royalists were for ill-treating 
Ecr, and it was an Austrian guard that rescued her firom 
the danger. At Aix she had the pleasure of seeing M. de 
Flahaut, who came to greet her and assure her of his 
devotion. At Geneva she was directed to leave the town 
there and then. M. de Woyna then proposed to go for 
fresh instructions. She withdrew to Aix to wait for 
these, harassed by a thousand annoyances on the part of 
the authorities. 

The Ministers of the Allied Powers eventually 
authorized her to fix her abode in Switzerland under the 
surveillance of the diplonutic agents of the Holy 
Alliance. But the Swiss authorities raised difficulties as 
to these arrangements. In the interval Louis Bonaparte 
took advanta^ of her embarrassments to despatch the 
Baroo de Zuiten to his wife to claim possession of his 
elde*t ion ! The poor mother was forced to part with 
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Charles, amid what torrents of tears ! Whereupon, 
broken by so many troubles, she fell into a condition 
of excessive weakness, which nobody pitied. The old 
wandering life b^n again. She arrived at Prigny on 
the Lake of Geneva, where she owned a little chateau. 
There gendarmes hemmed her in. The Sous-Prifet 
begged her to go. On December ist she was at Payenne. 
A uttle later, at Morat, she was arrested as a vagabond 
and imfmsoned for two days. She hoped to find at 
Constance the protection of her cousin, the Grand-Duke 
of Baden. The Grand-Duke, much annoyed to see his 
peace and quietness threatened, besought her to go else- 
where. Fortunately her good-natured cousin Stephanie 
intervened and secured her permission to rest and re- 
cuperate from her fatigues for a time, at any rate, at the 
hotel. Early in 1816 she was living on the shore of 
Lake Constance, where a thief cheated her out of twenty 
thousand francs by passing himself off as an emissary 
from the friends of General Mouton-Duvernet, who was 
to be executed at Lyons. The fellow pretended that he 
was to help in the General's escape by corrupting his 
guards. However, better days and a time of more 
security were coming at last. The doctors having recom- 
mended the Duchess of Saint-Leu a course of goat's-milk, 
she removed to the Canton of Appenzell, where the 
Landamman recdved her obligingly. 

" My mother, all through these days of flight, 
distress, and exile," the Emperor told me at a later date, 
** showed hoself worthy of all admiration. As for me, 
the period has always remained in my memory as a 
strange, blurred nightmare. ... I remember when they 
came to tear my brother from mv mother's arms, I 
was so grieved that I fell ill ; I actuaUy had the jaundice, 
though not seriously . . . Aix, Berne, Baden, Zurich, 
Serawenfeld . . . successive halting-places ... all this 
in changing perspective before my eyes. . . . And Ae 
little house by the Lake of Constance ... the wooden 
bridge ... the windows ... my word I those windows I 
... a perfect glass-house ... the rooms were white- 
washed, and draugh^. . . . The Abbi Bernard found it 
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to his taste, cm* at any rate found a bright word to say 
of it : * Perfect, perfect ! My pupil inll have plen^ 
of fi-esb air, and I can keep him always under my 
eye ! ' '* 

The Prince was seven. His duldhocd ends there. 
He had had experience enough of life to justify us in 
dating from this pcnnt the commencement of boyhood 
and youth. 
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CHAPTER III 

BOYHOOD AND YOUTH ; AR£KABERG 
1815 — 1830 

The Emperor in hu boyhood : ideu uid impreaions— Esiljr leuooa — 
Arenaberg — The Thurgau, » charming country-aide — Louis Napoleon 
at AugabuTg — Hortenae at Rome : with Madame R4caraier at the 
Priuce Torionia's ball— Death of Prince Eugioe, Hortense's brother 
— His cbaiacter and talenta — Louia NapolAon at Thun — Atteods 
the £cole d'Aitillerie — Wishes to join tne Russian army against 
the Turks— The Rerolutioc of July—Refused all opportunity of 
MTtidpating — Hortense's two sons resolve to jmn the Italian 
Revolutionaries. 

Sayings of Prince NapoUon. — ^The Emperor one day 
told me : 

" I have retained a very lively impression of an hour 
when, about my seventh year, the idea occurred to me, 
for the first time and very clearly, that my destiny vas 
not the same as other children's^ that it held something 
greater and more serious ; but I cannot distinguish 
whether this gave me a feeling of pride or of fear — 
perha[>s both together. In any case, I had already illus- 
trious names and important events to look back upon in 
my past. I knew that my grandmother, who was dead, 
had been an Empress, that my mother had been a Queen, 
and my father a King — and my uncles had been Kings 
too. I grew accustomed then to the notion that I too, 
like them, would one day be Emperor or King — I did not 
lite know which, though " braperor " sounded the 
ler. I knew Napoleon was at St. Helena, on a rock, 
d he sometimes haunted me like a phantom. ... All 
Is filled my little head with gloom and sunshine and left 
: pensive." 

6* 
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What the Prince did not tell me, out of modesty, but 
which I have learnt since, is the ^ct that he was very 
good-natured. One day he came home barefoot, in shirt- 
sleeves, through the snow and mud. They began scolding 
him ; but he told them — and it was quite true — that, 
meedne a poor family and having no money, he had 
given his shoes to one of the children and his coat to 
another. 

Napoleon III. always showed a kind, pitiful heart ; 
he was always dreaming of the amelioration of the 
unhappy condition of society. 

" The monarch who should abolish pauperism in his 
dominions," he often declared to me, " would have bene- 
fited his country more than if he had surfeited it with 
military glory." 



jireiuiefi and Augskuiv. — ^Hardly had she returned 
from Appenzell, whither the Duchess of Saint-Leu had 
gone atone to follow a mountain-air cure, hardly were 
Louis Napoleon's studies b^un, before the Grand-Duke 
of Baden, himself threatened by others, inusted that they 
must leave Constance. The poor mother, driven from 
every refuge, sought a new home, and the idea occurred 
to her to buy the property of Arenaberg, for which she 
paid, I believe, thirty-five thousand florins. 

I have been many times to Arenaberg. It is a charming 
•pot, where the Queen only finalJy took up her abode in 
1821. Vast woods surround it. The wh<de of the Canton 
(the Thurgau), indeed, pleases me beyond measure, with 
its mountains, much less lofty, less wild than those that 
fill the savage Switzerland of rushing torrents and icy 
peaks ; with its lakes, of which Constance is the largest 
and noblest, with its orchards and woods that combine the 
beauty of fertility with the charm of pleasant solitude ; 
with Its vineyards and its industries, its aristocratic-demo- 
cratic government, its agreeable climate, and its inhabitants 
that match the climate. Arenaberg is within four leagues 
of Frauenfeld, the capital of the district 

While waitbg till Arenaberg was rtady for occupation, 
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Hortense and her son went to live for a while at Augs- 
burg. There was a good boys' college there. There 
Louis Napoleon attended the classes in German and made 
his first communion. 



Hortense at Rome and Louis Napolion at Thun. — Queen 
Hortense spent a great part of the year at Arenaberg, 
but for the winter she preferred Rome, for which she 
took a liking, herein following the wish expressed by 
Napoleon 1., who ardently desired his family to form 
connection with the Roman aristocracy. 

It was in 1824 that she met Mme R^mier there, 
the year of the lamous bat Torlonia. An eye-witness has 
given me the following account : 

After the Duchess of Saint-Leu and Mme R^mier 
had becomej quite intimate friends, the latter proposed to 
the Ex-Queen of Holland that they should both of them 
go to the masked ball given by the Prince Torlonia, a 
banker and a friend of the Bonaparte fzmWy. 

The proposal was agreed to, and they decided each to 
wear a domino of white satin, so as to niake it impossible 
to distinguish one from the other, or at any rate that only 
friends should be admitted to the secret of the slight 
mark of difference there was between the two, which 
consisted merely in this, that Mme Recamier had a 
wreath of roses pinned on her domino, while the Queen 
carried a bouquet. 

The Ex-King of Westphalia, Jiromc, escorted Hor- 
tense, and the Due de Laval> Montmorency squired 
Mme Ricamier. Everybody was in the wildest, maddest 
spirits, and quips and cranks of all sorts were not wanting. 
The most amusing, as well as the most extraordinary 
incident, and one which formed the subject of endless 
tittle-tattle in fashionable drawing-rooms, was due to a 
little plot between the two ladies which some people 
deemel of doubtful taste. They found an opportunity to 
exchange a word or two en passant, in spite of the fact 
that the proprieties of political etiquette demanded they 
should not know each other in public, and agreed, by way 
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of a little jokcf to counterchange thdr distinctive attributes, 
thanks to which the curious public had already discovered 
which was which. At the same time xhty exchanged 
eentlemen, the Queen gcnng off on die arm of 
Louis XVIII.'s ambassador, her companion on that of 
the Ex-King of Westphalia. In consequence of these 
manoeuvres one was mistaken for the other. The 
Roj^sts thronged with thnr deferential greetings about 
the daughter-tn-Iaw of Napoleon, while her accomplice 
found herself the centre of the confidences and civilities 
of all the Bonapartists in Rome. The two ladies kept 
up tbe mystification a long time ; when at last discovered, 
it set almost everybod]r laughing, but keenly wounded a 
few foolish people, who dedared themselves comprombed 
by this harmless firolic. 

It was likewise at Rome, and in the same year (1824), 
that Queen Hortense received news of the death of her 
lMx>ther Eugine, whose decease caused her very poignant 
grief 

I never knew Eugene de Beauhamats, but I have 
heard often of his high military qualities. Napoleon, 
who had quickly noted his promise, early took him as 
aide-de-camp, and raised him by successive steps to the 
rank of General, the dignity of Prince, and finally the 
office of Viceroy. He administered Italy excellently, and 
the Emperor, pleased irith his success, gave him the 
daughter of the King of Bavaria, adopted him, and named 
him heir presumptive to the crown of Italy. He showed 
brilliant abilities in the campaign of 1809, woo in person 
the battle of Raab and contriouted largely to the victory 
c^ Wagram. In Russia, his retreat on Madgebuiv was 
univernlly admired. On the fall of the Emperor, it was 
im>posed to him to keep his crown on cooditioa that he 
separated his cause from that of the vanquished hero. 
He rejected the offer with indignation, and withdrew, 
under uie name of the Duke of Lcuchtcnbcrg, to join his 
father-in-law, where he lived till he was stnKk down by 
an apoplectic fit. His six children contracted exalted 
marriages^-one son with Dofia Maria, Queen of Porttwal, 
and die other with a dau^ter of the Emperor Nichcwi ; 
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the daughters with Bernadotte, the Prince of Hohen- 
zoUern-Heckingen, Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, and 
the Count of WOrtembere respectively. 

In 1S26 Louis Napofton quitted Augsburg and went 
to reside in Switzerland, at Thun, to follow the artillery 
and engineering courses there. 

" I grew passionately devoted to my work," he assured 
me, '*and it is perhaps due to my good old master, 
M. Vieillard, that I owe my taste for these specialized 
studies. . . . Remember, I have published a number of 
books on the subject, — ample proof of the interest 1 have 
always taken in it.' Besides which, my mother herself 
pointed out to me the necessity of perfecting myself in 
technical studies. It was Dufour, an old retired Colonel ' 
of Engineers under the Empire, who instructed me in 
this science. At Thun my time was very fiilly occufaed. 
At a quarter before six in the morning the roster was 
called ; we went straight to the [>olygon to the beat of 
drums and stayed there till dinner. At table I sat next 
to Colonel Dufour. In the afternoon, to the polygon 
again from a quarter to three till half-past seven. Thus 
we had barely two hours' free time left us all day ; and 
then there were notes and drawings to be recopied." 



First promptings of warlike ambition. — In 1829 Louis 
Napoleon was on the point of setting out to fight the 
Turks. He wrote to his father on January 19th asking 
his approval of the project. 

The latter, however, strongly dissuaded him from 
undertaking any such enterprise, concluding his letter 
with the words : " No, we should never go to war save 
for one's own country." 

Louis was bitterly disappointed, but respected his 
lather's wishes. Fevered with the longing to be up and 
doing, he was still looking for an opportunity when the 
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Revolution of July broke out, an epoch when Bonaparttstn 
and Liberalism were united and indeed indistinguish- 
able, in opposition to the principle of Monarchism, which 
tottered under this mighty assault of popular enthusiasm. 
Napolton Louis was at that time in Tuscany, engaged in - 
industrial pursuits, Louis Napoleon in Switzerland at the 
military school, where he was pursuing his studies in the 
sciences of artillery and engineering. Their mother 
received enthuwutic letters from them : " The tricolour 
floats in France 1 " wrote Louis exuberantly. *' Happy 
they who have been the first to restore its old-time glory ! 
... I trust we shall now be suffered to enjoy the rights 
of French citizens. How happy it will nuUce me to see 
soldiers wearing the tricolour cooEade ! " 

Unfortunately the law of proacription of 1816 was 
not abrogated, even when, cm September 2nd, 1830, the 
Act (^Penalties against the regicues was done away with. 

Then it was tlut, despairing of readmission to France 
and any chance of winning renown in their native land, 
the two young Napoleons resolved, on learning of the 
turn of events in Italy, to take a hand in them and so 
force their way to the front. 
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CHAPTER IV 

NAPOLEON A *'CARBONARO" IN ITALY 
1830, I 83 I 

Wu Louis Napoleon ■ Carbonaro ? the Conite Arcse'a opinioQ— Why Ute 
two sons of Queen Hortense were fascinated by the Italian moveoKnt 
for iDdependence — Hortenae's attitude — She ^oes to Italy — The Insur- 
rection of Bologna ; breaks out the day following the election of Pope 
Gruory XVI. — The two Princes drawn into the insurrectionary lanks 
by tlie influence of Uenotii — Remoastrances of Louis Bonaparte and 
JerAme — The rising in the Romagna — Napoleon III. descnbes these 
days of youthful enlbuaiisro — A bitter blow ; the would be patriots fly 
to Ancona — Death of NapoUon Louis — Hoitense's account of the 
drcumstances — The truth according to the Baron d'Ambis : he was 
assaasiiiated — Flight of the Queen and her surviving son — Perilous 
and romantic adventures — The Prince disguised as a lackey — Croaaes 
th* French frontier and anivea in Paris. 

'* fVas Louis Napoleon a * Carbonaro ' ? " — This question 1 
put Irankly to my friend G>unt Arese' who knew the 
Empress personally before I did. The Senator replied : 

He was not at first, but he became one inevitably. 
Not at first, because he detested factions of every sort 
and kind. He became one later when the name was 
applied to all who were for driving the Austrians out of 
Italy. 

The French Revolution of July was admittedly the 
mother of the Italian movement. Hortense's two sons 
were passionately stirred in favour of this noble outburst 
of Liberalism, just as other young men of that day 
dreamed dreams of vowing themselves to the liberation of 
other oppressed countries — Greece, or Poland. Moreover, 
they felt themselves Italians by blood, and the elder 

A Privy Councillor under ^^ctoc Eputunod L 
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brother wu engaged at the time in an industrial enterprise 
at Florence in conjunction vith his father. 

Ni4>o]£on Louis, married to his cousin-german 
Charlotte, second daughter of Joseph Bonaparte, was then 
twenty-eight years of age. He was, 1 have been told, 
a young man of intelligence, well built in person, good- 
natured and energetic 

"One must be a man before as^Hring to be a Prince," 
he used to say ; ** exalted rank is only an obligation the 
more. . . ." 

Trouble was imminent As early as February an expe- 
dition was oi^nizing in Savoy in conjunction with bands 
of Italian refugees at Lyons, where they had met with 
a warm reception ; but the French Government prohibited 
any further stepa. Nevertheless, the agitation went on 
unabated. Was Hortense ho[ring to seize an opportunity 
at last for her sons to win fiime and fixtune i Did she 
urge them to join the ranks of the malcontents ? I am 
inuined tt> believe so. 

In October 1830 she leaves Arenaberg for Italy, 
where her two children were at that moment with their 
father! 

In the middle of November, after spending a fortnight 
at Florence, whence Louis Bonaparte, always so agreeaole 
a« a husband, had gone offwith his younger boy to Rome 
under pretence of l>usiness, the Queen and her elder son 
arrive m their turn in the Eternal City. On the road 
they encounter Louis Bonaparte at Bolsena, call a halt, 
and discuss the events of the time, and the father, anxious 
as to his son's political leanings, expresses his wish to see 
them remain strangers to the movement in preparation. 

Reaching Rome in due course, the Queen awaited 
developments. 

On February 2nd, 1831, Cardinal Capellari was elected 
Pope, under the name of Gregory XVI., and on the 
6th of the same month broke out the insurrection of 
Bologna. Hortense, in no little anxiety, not knowing 
where her sons were or what they were doing, left Rome 
and hurried to Florence in search of news. 

In spite of all dissuasions and difficulties, her sons had 
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joined the revolutionary movement under the inspiration 
of Menotu, the patriot of Modena. That leader had 
asked their help and the all-powerful prestige of their 
name. Flattered by the proposal, dazzled by the gleam 
of reflected glory which, falling on them, might bring them 
into the light of fame, they had agreed. 

The movement spread rapidly, forced the pontifical 
troops to evacuate Bol<^;na, and next day compelled the 
Prolate, Monseigneur Gazzoli, to confide at Forli the 
government to the Gon^onier, as»sted by sixty citizens, 
and the same day at Ravenna to a provisional commission, 
while at Rimini the people sported the Italian tricolour 
(red, white and green) cockade. A little later Url»no and 
Fesaro followed suit and declared themselves ^re, and the 
French Ambassador at Rome wrote to the Minister of 
Foreign Afialrs at Paris : " 1 do not see what means the 
Papal Government can employ to re-establish its authoritjr 
over the provinces it has lost." 

Meantime, deaf to their father's commands and their 
uncle's remonstrances, encouraged by thdr mother's mani- 
fest approbation, Hortense's two sons had joined the 
ranks of the insurgents, who had welcomed them with 
enthusiasm. 

*' It was a po^ct madness," Napoleon would tell me 
when he talked over his memories of those wild days. 
'^We were welcomed as liberators. The patriotic en- 
thusiasm of those gallant fellows enveloped us, intoxicated 
us. For myself, I had never before lived with the like 
intensity. It is in such circumstances one feeb what a 
common faith for a good and noble cause can do." 

He would continue sadly : 

** But we were a trifle s^dened, all the same, to think 
that our joy was won at the price of our family's distress 
and disapproval. Our uncle Jerome begged us to re- 
nounce our plans, which were offensive to the Holy 
Father. He sent us a letter full of positive supplication 
by the hands of one t^ his officers, M. von StOlting. In 
despair of moving us by his representations, the letter 
' lished up with this proposal : 

'* At any rate, let the insurgents explain their wishes I 
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The Pope does not know what they want. If you will 
present their cbums, I undertake to transmit them to his 
Holiness." 

Prince Napolion Louis consulted his comrades, who 
accepted him as intermediary to express their mshes. 
A paper wis drawn up, written out, and handed to 
M. von Stolting, who informed the Queen and set out for 
Rome instead of returning to her. 

The utuation was getting strained. From Foligno to 
Civita-Castellana the defence was already organized. 
Jerome has letters written to Bologna to aay that his 
nephews, far Irom helping on the cause, are a hindrance 
to its success. Cardinal Fesch writes to General Armandi, 
tbdr military superior, to recall them. European diplo- 
macy was disturbed and taking measures. The Austrian 
army was advancing. . . . What happened then i 

The two Princes withdrew to Ancona suddenly. 
Why I Armandi had issued orders to that effect ! Both 
are furious and protest indignantly. They are replaced 
by General Sercognani. And, instead of fighting, they are 
forced to fly disguised before the pursuit of the police ! 

** I have never quite understood what occurred at that 
time," the Emperor told us, Arese and myself, at a later 

date ** Doubtless it was all sorts of refn^sentadons 

on the put of my lather and uncle that finally induced 
General Armandi to come to this strange rescJudon ; the 
latter pretended that our presence would prove offennve 
to the French Go v er n ment and deter it mxn helpng the 
Liberal cause in Italy. 

Be that as it may, the two brothers leave Civita- 
CasteDana. Their mother hastens to rejcMn them. She 
knows the Austrians are all ready to enter the papal 
territory. Then her sons will be thrown into prison, 
encuted perhaps. There is no doubt that, forgetting a 
brief moment of ambition, she was now ruled by sheer 
terror. She quitted Florence on March toth, proressedly 
on die way to Ancona, but in reality going to Foligno, 
whence she wrote to tell her children she was waiting 
for them in that town. The letter never reached its 
destination. 
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This is esisily explained. Read what she writes in her 
Mhnoires : " I was on the road to Ancona, full of trouble 
and agitation, my heart bursting with dismal forebodings, 
when, the first post after Foligno, a caliche drew up beside 
my carriage. A man I did not know stepped out. I 
trembled, I knew not why. He came from my children. 
* The Prince Napolion is ill,' he told me. * He has the 
measles ! ' I exclaimed. * Yes ; he is asking for you.' 
At these words, * he is asking for you,' I cried out in 
alarm, * He is very ill, then ? and I turned back there 
and then." 

She retraced her steps ; but, at every halting-place, her 
ears were horrified by cxchmations of " mpoleon is 
dead I " '* It cannot be," she faltered distractedly. 
*' Heaven is just ; that would be too much. No, no, 
he will not die ; God will give him back to me ! " 

She reached Pesaro — and Louis NapoUon threw him- 
self in her arms, crying through his bursting tears : 

" I have lost my brother ! I have lost my best friend. 
But for you I should have died too on his body, which 
I refused to leave." 

In these words Queen Hortense relates the death of 
her son as having occurred as the result of an attack 
of measles, on March 17th, at Forli, which next day fell 
into the power of the Austrian bayonets. 

Why must I throw doubts on her narrative ? Why 
am I haunted by a conviction that the truth was very 
difierent i I hardly dare to formulate my belief ; but the 
real truth is the young Prince died, not of the epidemic, 
but was assassinated ! 

I know that M. de Roccassera, NapoUon Louis's 
comrade in arms, has given an account in agreement with 
the narrative of the unhappy mother, and that as eariy 
as April 1831. I know it is hardly right to accuse 
Queen Hortense of direct ^sehood, albeit there would 
be so many excuses for her ! But other evidence, equally 
authentic, justifies me in affirming that the elder brother 
of Napoleon III. was killed, and killed by his own 
associates ! 

He was put to death because, ha^ng agreed to rcvdt 
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against the clerical power, he nevertheless refused to 
march stnught on Rome, shaken as he was by the 
recriminations of his family. He was assassinated because 
they suspected him Irom that time of treason towards the 
cause of freedom. He was condemned at a general 
meetinc of the conspirators in consequence of the violent 
denunciation of Orsini, father of the man who in later 
days attempted the life of Napoleon HI., and was struck 
down by a bullet or a dagger-thrust in some tavern at 
Forli, one night. . . . 

Such, I fou*, is the actual truth. Doubtless it is less 
romantic than a death by disease contracted in the course 
of the 3tru«;le for liberty, less brilliant by far than to 
have fallen in fair fieht on the field of battle. Alas ! 
great men are not iJways destined to a glorious end. 
None the less do we owe a debt of tender recollection to 
the good and gallant son of Queen Hortense, the second 
she Tost, and in this case so tragically 1 



jfn exciting acape. — It was two years after the Italian 
insurrection of 183 1 that I learned full particulars of the 
part taken in it by Hortense's sons, the death of the 
elder brother, and the flight of the younger with his 
mother. And in this connection I am bound to confess 
that the Emperor never supplied me with adequate informa- 
tion on the details of the subject. Accordingly, I have 
completed my account from various sources — from books, 
from inquiries, from the confidences of fHends. 

Hardly was Napolion Louis interred ere his unhappy 
mother fled in all haste with Louis Napol^^n, hoping 
to steal a march on the Austrians. At Ancona sbe calls 
a halt. She sees the enemy's flotilla in the Adriatic. It 
should have been possible to get to sea ; but there are 
only two vessels ready, and die town is crammed with 
insurgents. Then, to brim the cup of ill-fortune, her 
son falls ill with measles I 

She must resort to subterfuge, remain there unknown 
to everybody, nurse the patient, and, after the town is cap- 
tured — an event which took place on March 26th — contrive 
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B plan of escape, and this in spite of the hct that the 
General in command of the Austrian army has estab- 
lished his headquarters in the very house occu{ned by 
Queen Hortense, the finest in the town ! 

That intrepid mother displayed the highest qualities ' 
of skill and devotion, and actually found an issue from 
the dramatic predicament. On March 27th her attendants 
made such a well-counterfeited show of all starting for 
Corfu that the French Ambassador found himself able to 
write : ** A Jessieu vessel sailed last night for Corfu, with 
thirty-nine passengers, some of the most deeply com- 
promised individuals, among others the son of Louis 
Bonaparte, the other having died at Forli. The mother 
is still here." 

The doctor, who was admitted to the secret, came to 
visit the patient, pretending all the time to be attending 
the Queen. Louis Napolion never raised his voice above 
a whisper for fear General Geppert, on the other side 
of the partition wall, should overhear it and know it for a 
man's. When at last he was well, the Queen went to 
see the General and asked him for a permit to go to 
Leghorn and from thence to Malta, to meet her son, 
who was to rei(Hn her there coming from Corfu. Baron 
Geppert acquiesced, and the Queen advised him that 
she intended to set out at a very early hour so as to 
hear Mass at Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, a church situated 
five leagues from Ancona and a celebrated place of 
pilgrimage. 

What a romance it all is! Queen Hortense had 
posed as an English lady travelling with her two sons 
when she had come to recover the latter. Now one 
is gone ! The young Baron Zeppi agrees to fill his 
place. For the time being Louis Napolten and he 
di^uise themselves as lackeys. And so the little party 
files off while the soldiers are still asleep ! 

Thanks to Geppert's permit, the carriages pursued 
their way without let or hindrance. Lorctto, Valentino, 
Perugia, are left behind. They are in Tuscany, at Sienna, 
at Lucca. At the inns precautions are redoubled. The 
young men have abandoned their lackey's livery and are 
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once more "the English lady's two sons." Presently 
they reach Seravezza. . . . 

•* What poignant emotions," His Majesty would ex- 
claim as he told me the story, '* when we arrived at this 
pretty place which my brother was so fond of, where 
he had a countnr house, a paper-mill, and marble-works, 
and where he often came in the summer." 

At last Modena came in view : 

"This was the critical point, the principality that 
presented more perils than any other. If recc^nized and 
arrested there, I risked my life 1 Once more the General's 
permit served us. . . ." 

Here is an amusing passage in the Queen's Mimoires : 
" All the same, it was very reckless of us to pass our- 
selves off as English people when not one of us, except 
my son, could speak a word of the language, and even 
in his case his French accent was easily rec<^nized. This 
was very soon brought home to us. 

'* A ealicke drew up in front of us ; a man sprang 
out and came forward to my travelling-carriage, saw it 
contained two ladies, aiid ran to the other. He thought 
he was speaking to fellow>countrymen and asked, in 
English, where the English Minister Taylor was to be 
found, as he had urgent despatches for him. My son, 
speaking in the same language, gave him the information 
he deured. He thanked him, ^ding ; 

** * I must ask pardon for my mistake. I took you for 
Englishmen I * " 

Modena safely pissed, the fugitives arrived in suc- 
cesson at Massa, Genoa, Nice, Antibes. At last they 
were nearing the borders of France. 

A little while and they were in Paris, and settled in 
the Pbce Vendome, at the Hotel de Holland. 
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CHAPTER V 

IMPERIAL AMBITIONS ; THE BARON d'aMB^S FIRST MAKES 

THE FUTURE EMPEROr's ACQUAINTANCE 

183I — 1833 

The dites maiUtu aucccnive phasca of Queen Hortense and Louis 
Napoltoa'a ambitioni in the directioD of winnitig back the throne of 
Friuce; May 1831, annivcraaiy of the death of Naptdcon I- ; Inly 
1833, death of the Due de Reichstadt (the >' King of Rome ")---Firat 
meeting of the Baron d'Ambia with Prince Louia Napolton, August 
1833— Political anticipalioiia — WidomtU — Walks and taUo — Con- 
stance — Vinton at Arenaberg — The Prince aahoal — Dislikea flatterers 
—Interior of the Giiteau— A little dinner— In the park— Tbe Prince's 
conversation— A life-long enthusiasm. 

May 1831. — Queen Hortense, Duchess of Saint-Leu, 
flying from Austrian oppression, once more trod the soil 
of France — forbidden ground to the Bonapartea. Never- 
theless, she ventured to come to Paris and beseech King 
Louis Philippe to receive her. She protracted her stay as 
long as she could, gratified by the Bonapartist manifesta- 
tions of April 1 6th, and looking forward to May 5th, the 
anniversary of Napoleon's death. It was of set purpose 
that she had taken up her lodging in the Place Venddme. 
On May 5th she beheld the crowd throng into the square. 
She saw it fiill of sympathy for the victor of Auster- 
litz, and half thought of coming out, presenting her son 
to the populace, and announcing who he was. , . . 
Unluckily that veiy day M. d'Houdetot came with a 
message from the King asking her to take her departure, 
the police having reported that the Queen was visiting the 
barracks and introducing to the officers the Emperor's 
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Augutt 1 83 1. — Compelled to quit Paris, where an 
understanding was feared of the Bonapartist and Repub- 
lican parties against the July Monarchy, where Louis 
Napdion had seen the pteople scattering flowers at the 
foot of the Venddme Column, the Duchesse de S^nt-Leu 
departed for England. 

There she nude the acquaintance of Lord and Lady 
Holland. She and her friends were assured that the 
Eng^sh Ministry (Lord Holland was a member of it) 
would not now oppose the ending of the eule of the 
Imperial family. When she remarked : 

" The memory pteople have preserved of us in France 
is greatly weakened," 

" It is something if they remember at all," was Lord 
Holland's uncompromising reply. 

July 1832. — The Due de Reichstadt died on the 
a2nd at SchOnbrunn. Exiled with Marie Louise, kept 
under surveillance by Mettemich, a dreamer and a neuro- 
path rather than a man of action, this prisoner — for he 
was really and truly a prisoner — amid the sumptuous 
surroundings of the Austrian Court, was never a dangerous 
rival for Louis Napolion. 

The latter rwuded htm with much affection. Here 
is a letter ^it bdongs to the Empress, but 1 have been 
enabled to procure a copy) of the Prince to the Duke, 
dated 1830 : 

*' My DEAR Cousin, — We have been greatly troubled 
for some time past by your illness, I app^ to everybody 
for news of your state of health, and the uncertainty in 
which their indirect accounts leave me occauons me the 
greatest anxiety. 

" If you knew all the attachment we feel for you, you 
could then imagine our grief at having no direct relations 
with one whom we have been brought up to love as a 
relation and to honour as the son of the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

*' Ah ! if the presence of a nephew of your Other's 
could be of any benefit to you, if the cares of a fnend who 
bears the same name as yourself could relieve your suffer- 
ings, I should be too happy to have been able in any way 
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to be useful to one who is the object of m^ whole-hetrted 
affection. 

** I hope the persons into whose hands this letter will 
come before it rraches you will have humanity enough to 
let you receive the expression of an attachment that cannot 
be mdifferent to you. ' ' 

In any case, the death of the King of Rome necessarily 
opened before Louis Napoleon's eyes a new horizon. It 
so fiir disturbed the equanimity of the Holy Alliance that 
it now put the Pretender (the Prince could claim this title 
henceforth) under surveillance by a Secretary of the French 
Embassy in London, who came to settle at Volsberg, quite 
close to Arenaberg. . . . 

From that time forth the Queen regarded her son as 
a sovereign. Both encouraged the thou^t that the 
throne of France must now be the object of their aims. 
The Prince actually submitted to Chateaubriand, who came 
to see him in Switzerland, his fiunous Reverus felittquest 
in which was to be read this projected Constitution : 

The three Powers of the State would be : the People, 
the legislative Body, and the Emperor. 

The People would have the elective power and that of 
sanction. 

The Legislative Body would have the deliberative power. 

The Emperor would have the executive power. 

It should be remarked that the Queen, and the Queen 
alone, urged Louis Napoleon along this path, for, of the 
rest, JirAme was lethargic, a lover of peace and quietness ; 
Louis Napolton a martyr to gout, of literary leanings ; 
Joseph, now returned from America, a travelled Montes- 
quieu ; Lucien, a well-intentioned scholar and man of 
letters. All were oblivious of the days of past glory. 
The Prince, for his part, was preparing himself by study 
for the great part he was resolved to play in the future. 



My first meeting with Prince Louit Napoleon : Angust 
1^33. — The year will ever be one of the most fortunate 
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of my life, the month one of the most fondly cherished 
in my memoiy. For the Brst time it was given me to see 
with mr own eyes a Prince of whom I had certainly heard 
much already, but to whom 1 was ready to accord only a 
•econdary d^ree of attention. It should be mentioned 
that till that later period I had eiven but litde thought to 
politics and that, as a matter of theory, I hardly knew to 
which party I meant to devote myself, all offering to my 
perhaps over-cntical mind a patchwork of beauties and 
defects inextricably mingled. 

If, I told myself, we could discover a formula inter- 
mediate between Monarchy without adequate check, 
and Democracy which cannot well be left unlimited and 
unbridled, woidd not this be the right road to follow to 
constitute the best government? No doubt. Constitu- 
tional Monarchy, on a first examination, seems to fulfil 
these conditions. But it is still lacking in too many 
elements of the popular will. It must, at all costs, be by 
universal suffrage that the Head of the Nation is chosen, 
provided always that, after being nominated by the People, 
he afterwards shows wisdom enough to dominate the 
People and not let himself be led oy it. ^rung thus 
from the very body of France, like a son born of his 
mother's womb, none can subsequently reproach him for 
acts of whidi he must be tite originator, while directing 
them in harmony with the needs of the nation. A head 
of the government, then, strong yet at the same time 
popular, such was the consumnution to which my medita- 
tions pointed when chance brought me into contact with 
M. Widomski, a Polish refugee living at Constance, in 
the very same house as myself. 

Now it so happiened M. Widomski is recaved as a 
guest at the Chateau of Arenabei^. 

What charming walks we had had together, Casimir 
Widomski and I, in that delightful country of the Thurgau 
where everything contributes to the pleasure of the eye ! 
now loung ourselves m the ancient forests or among the 
wide champaigns, now roaming like common tourists in 
the streets of the old town where John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague heroically mounted the pile. 
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Our talks were endless. It turned out our ideas had 
much in common. And so it was I learned that these 
same ideas haunted the mind of Prince Louis Napolion. 

Kay, as we took our walks abroad in Constance, the 
very buildings seemed to justify our conclusions ; that 
Florentine ^thaus, decorated in the style of the Fugger- 
haus at Augsburg, that Hall of the Butcher's Guild, are 
li vi ng tokens surviving to our own day of popular energy, 
popular control, popuur rights ! 

'* No one," Widomski assured me, *' holds this cult 
of nationality more fervently than Louis Napol^n. He 
is the very man France woidd seem to need— a name to 
conjure with, a temp>erament sentimental yet serious, a 
hand strong to hold the reins of government" 

*' I should very much like to know him," I ventured 
at last. 

" Shall I speak of you to him ? " 

" It would be giving me real pleasure." 

" He is plain and unaffected, a young man ftill of 
cordiality to young men ; moreover, he is always enchanted 
to increase the number of his friends — friends who under- 
stand him, who are willing to trust him." 

*' Nothing more natunl ! " 

Caumir Widomski at the first opportunity, that is to 
say three days afterwards, gave me the Prince's answer, 
who was agreeable to have me presented to him. 

1 could not contain myself for delight. I knew a 
visitor at Arenabeig might at anv time meet the Princesse 
de U Moskowa and the Duchesse de Raguse, Comte 
DemidofFand the Baron Oesportes, the Comtesse Sermaise 
and Mme de FaveroUes, Colonel Brake, and Mme de 
Girardin, writers like M. de Chateaubriand, M. Casimir 
Delavigne, and M. Alexandre Dumas, punters, savants, 
exiles — a whole world of distinguished folks. I was twenty. 
I knew very few people. It was a unique opportunity 
to enter a milun at once interesting, advantageous, and 
full of possible distinctions now and for the future. 

It was the day before yesterday we set out, Widomski 
and I, for Arenaberg, and to-day I am hurriedly jotting 
down my impresuons. 
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To b^n with, the way there is delightful — a. succes- 
non of woods, vineyards, chilets. The road ascends 
almost from the beginning, allowing all the way a whole 
scries of picturesque views. I n the distance, on the fiu" side 
of the Uke, WOrtemberg and the Black Forest, its dark- 
blue ridges relieved ag^nst a beautiful dear sky. Behind, 
Constance, with its steeples, towers, and roon. At our 
feet the lovely Lake of Constance, an azure banner 
stretching between the browns and greens of a richly 
fertile country. The air is light and soft. True, it is 
very early in the day. We chose to go on foot, and the 
distance, though not excessive, is considerable. At 
Ennadngen we took a footpath which led us to a winding 
ravine crossed by a bridge. Soon we were in the park 
of Arenaberg, abounding in flowers and leaping brooks. 
The sight of the chateau, modest but el^nt, set my 
heart beating. 

But my emotion was redoubled, till I felt my cheeks 
turning purple, when Widomski presented me to the 
Prince, who happened at that moment to be strolling in 
the garden, among the hortensias, in com^nny with 
Commandant Parquin. 

Luckily, as it happened, 1 had met on one or two 
previous occasions this officer, who was the owner of 
Volsberg, an establishment, half ch&teau, half boarding- 
house, in the near ndghbourhood of Arenaberg, the very 
place where an emissary of Talleyrand's had settled the 
year before, after the death of the King of Rome, to keep 
an eye on Louis Napolion. 

'* Oh I so it's you," exclaimed M. Parquin, on hear- 
ing my name, giving me his hand after the Prince had 
spoken his gracious word of welcome. ..." Upon my 
word ! we have several times exchanged bows without 
really making each other's acquaintance I " 

I hardly knew what to say. But the ice was quickly 
broken, for now the Prince, with a smile, complimented 
me on my long tramp a-feot, and a climb that must have 
tired me. 

I reassured him on this head, and proceeded to con- 
gratulate him on his writings — 1 deemed this my very 
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first obligation, indeed the reason of being there — when 
interrupting me, he took the conversation into his own 
hands to draw my attention to the fine view and his fine 
flower-beds. He pointed to great banks of hortensias 
and told me : 

*' I love the flowers beyond measure . . . they have 
about them something royal. . . ." 

" Imperial," I put in softly. 

" Are you a flatterer by any chance ? " observed the 
Prince, with a smile in which I seemed to catch a gleam 
of mockery. 

I bit my lips, annoyed at ha^ng really let slip a 
trivial speech that might be thought servile. I stood 
silent and confused, blushing again hotly. 

Widomski fortunately came to the rescue, himself 
bringing out the sentence I had not been able to utter 
— that I was acquainted with the Prince's political ideas 
and am-eed with them. 

"But not to please me?" Louis Napolion had the 
cruelty, to add to his first little stab. But, instantly 
resuming a serious tone, he went on : " We must never 
hold opinions Je convenance, but opinions we really believe. 
It was the great weakness of monarchical systems that 
they begat defenders who thought of their own private 
interest first and not those of the nation. And it will be 
the great strength of such a system of government as I 
dream of to rule for the People, with the People, and not 
with a handful of greedy Ministers, for a handful of 
courtiers. Since you believe these ideas to be just, sir," 
he concluded, turning to me, « devote your eneigies to 
defending them and making them better known. When 
they shall be the public opinion of France, France will be 
in a position to become the model government of the 
whole world." 

I assured him of my devotion, carefully avoiding this 
time all exaggerated or flattering expressions. He seemed 
satisfied witnmy answers, and said : 

" Come, sir, now, I am going to introduce you to my 
friends." 

The latter were in the Queen's study — she was away - 
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at the time — engaged in discussing the famous Mhnoires, 
which had appeared two years before, in 1813, but a 
second edition of which was to be issuei by Levavasseur 
in the current year. 

We were conducted through several handsome rooms, 
in which I admired a very remarkable portrait (by 
Prud'bon) of the Empress Josephine half redining on the 
grass in the agreeable shade of a clump of trees, other 
portraits of the Imperial family and a bust which Widomski 
told me afterwards was that of Byron ; then we passed 
through a room containing the library, the rich effect and 
the artistic knick-knacks m which amazed me. . . . Every 
one was most affable to me, and the Prince was so good 
as to ask me to stay to dinner. 

1 stammered my excuses and thanks. 

** In our exile, ' he assured me in a voice not free 
from emotion, ** every Frenchman who crosses our 
threshold is a bit of the iatherland coming to us. Far 
from being an annoyance, it is very agreeable to us to 
receive these marks of sympathy, which afford us con- 
solation, and help as well. ' 

I understood what lay beneath the words and 
replied : 

** Prince, I know you are stout-hearted enough to find 
the consolation you need.above all in yourself ; but what 
I can offer you is the guarantee that I shall do everything 
to assure the success of your le^timate hopes." 

He thanked me, and soon uter we sat down to table. 
1 found myself in company with M. Virillard, an ex- 
Ambassador whose name I have forgotten, Mile Mahuzier, 
daughter of a physician at Strassburg, a Pole a friend of 
Widomski, and an Italian, who told me his title through 
his nose, but it has quite escaped me. A fiunily dinner, in 
&ct, where the conversation turned on the daily life of the 
chateau, the books the Prince was reading, and the studies 
he was pursuing. He talked much of his Ceatu&rationt 
poliiiques et mitilaires sur ia Suuse^ then in publication, 
and S[>oke of free Helvetia with enthu»astic and well- 
reasoned praises. 

I found inexpres»ble pleasure in his unaffected, un- 
1—6 
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studied conversation. But I noticed that his accent was 
affected by his habitual use of the German language, as 
I afterwards remarked to Widomski. 

After the meal we all adjourned tc^ether to the 
park. The Prince drew my attention to the magnificent 
panorama to be enjoyed from where we stood. Below, 
the reach of the Lake of Constance called the Lower 
Lake, and to the right the Great Lake, over whose 
sur6ice moved white wings that the sunlight made more 
luminous still. A haze was beginning to enshroud the 
glades of the Black Forest. From a certain spot could 
be just made out, set amid the richest of landscapes, 
the Falls of Laufen. A quiet, all-embracing melancholy 
brooded over the solitude, where rose, not far off, the 
Chateau of Engensberg, lately built by Eugine de 
Beauhamus. 

Tlie Prince said to me at one point of our conversa- 
tion, which was still on politics : 

" There arc in the People enormous reserves of power, 
unsuspected energies. It is only needfiil to exploit it, 
like a career. . . . Don't mistake me," he resumed, fear- 
ing 1 might have misunderstood one word in his sentence : 
'* I mean to say we can extract from it as much good as 
evil, make it helpful to its own prosperity as easily as lead 
it to work its own ruin. There is infinite wealth there, 
but coarse and crude, like gold unseparated from the 
matrix. It must be daintily and delicately freed from its 
useless or even deleterious envelope ; then it shines forth 
a glittering ingot, alt-sufficient for its own glory." 

He said further : 

"The Chamber must be in mental touch with the 
Street ; the Deputies should represent all classes, else the 
power of the State can never be on a solid basis. A 
popular government alone has a chance to last in France. 
What is built up without the People is overthrown by 
the People." 

As the sun was getting low, I asked the Prince's 
permission to take my leave. With much graciousness 
and kindness, he be^ed me to allow myself to be num- 
bered among his friends. He conducted us, Widomski 
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and myself — to the gates of the park, whence we took our 
downward road to Constance, cheered by the beauty of 
the night and the remembrance of the agreeable hours 
we had spent. 

"We shall see one another again, shall we not?" 
Louts Napoleon said as he clasped my hand. 

Yes, indeed} I mean to see him again — to love him, 
to follow him I 
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CHAPTER VI 

DAYS OF EXILE IN SWITZERLAND; MO£SA 

Priace Louis Napoltoo writes hia first book : ContiditvSioiu poUtioties *i 
milUaira sttr la Smitu—HK falls in love— " La bdle Thurgonenne ' 
— The BaroD d'Ambte discovers MoCu'a Moet— A useful alW — Tfaun 
— Arenabctg in Jaouary— Winter dircnioDs — Life at the OtUeao — 
The Prince writes another book: Mamntl d artilieru pata" Im SmMu 
— Intervieiv with Annand Canel — Another prmected marriage : Louis 
and the Princease Matfailde — Executioa of rleschl— Aienaben in 
mourning for the death of Madame Hire (motiter of N^koleoo L^A 
preaeotimeDl { i S36). 

. . . 1833. — The Prince has done two noteworthy 
exploits in these Utter days. He has written a veiy 
curious book, Considerations pelittqius et militaires tur U 
Suisse^ and he has won the heart of a charmins; girl of 
twenty, a maid of the Thut^au, by name Moesa. I 
refiain irom recording my impressions of the brochure, 
but I will confide to my diary the little secret I am 
perh^ the only one to know, having played a part in 
the adventure. . . . Oh 1 no indiscretions, do not be 
afraid. My papers are in a safe place when 1 am at 
home! 

Moesa ! Surname ? Christian name ? I cannot say. 
I know a river called Moesa, which drains a little lake on 
the flank of the Bernardino Pass, fills with its song the 
valley of Misox, lying amid gloomy glaciers and rugged 

raks, and loses itself in the Ticino beyond San Vittorc. 
followed the course of the Moesa when I went that year 
to Bellinzona. And I followed Moesa, the other Moesa, 
the girl who bears the pretty name of the mountain- 
stream, one day this summer, when I was on my way 
back from Frauenfeld. 
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I followed her, the charming Swiu lass, inToluntarily, 
drawn by her neat waist, her niagni6cent tresses, her 
bright face with the merry smile she once or twice turned 
round to cast behind her. I followed her a long way. . . . 
The truth is, there was no other way for me to take to get 
hwne after my long expedition. . . . She went up as if 
for Arenaberg. This surprised me at first ; then I told 
myself tha^ after all, there was nothing extraordinary in 
the fact 

Well, I was WKMig ; there was good reason for 
astonishment. After a while, having let myself drop 
some way to the rear, I noticed she h^ stopped and was 
chatting with some one. This some one I very soon saw 
was no other than Prince Louis Napolten I 

I deemed it best and most judicious to keep my 
[MTsence secret, for many diffi^rent reasons. I drew nearer 
without their seeing me, and I could tell that some degree 
of intimacy united them, though I could not overhear 
what they said. But acts followed words. Like any 
other pair of lovers, they exchai^ed a hurried kiss and 
immediately parted, the pretty gin returning the way she 
had come, the youne man disappearing behind the trees. 

After all, Louis Napoleon is a young man of twenty- 
five !.. . 

Highly amused, 1 left my hiding-place and deliber- 
ately accosted the pretty child as she passed me. This 
alarmed her just at first. 

** Well, well 1 '* I began with a lai^h, *■ here's night 
fidling. Mademoiselle. Aren't you limii of the 
wolves ?" 

But the girl, speaking French with a strong inter- 
mixture of bad German, cried — I translate, however, what 
she said : 

" Will you leave me alone? For three hours you've 
been following me. ... I don't like such behaviour." 

** Come, never be vexed at a joke ! Really and truly, 
I was following my own road, and I should never have 
spoken to you but for the charming little episode 1 have 
just witneMed. . . . But have no foar, I am one of Prince 
Louis NapoUon's friends." 
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This announcement not only reassured her and 
stopped on her lips the probably disagreeable things she 
was going to say, but led to a conversation ; without a 
doubt she hoped to extract some information A-om me. 

" Really, you know him f " she said, in a tone that had 
suddenly grown soft. . . . '* In that case I have no reason 
to be afraid of you, for a young man so highly accom- 
plished as the Prince can have none but honourable 
mends. . . . But, that being so, I beseech you not to say 
one word to any living soul of what you have seen." 

" The most elementary courtesy, to say nothing of my 
fi-iendship, would enjoin on me the most absolute 
reticence, Mademoiselle. You may rely on me. More 
than that, if I can find an opportunity to do you a 
service ... for I am devoted to the Prince as one 
might be to a king. . . ." 

" The greatest service you can render me is to keep 
silence about all this. . . ." 

'* Well, I promise you that, upon my honour ! . . . 
Consider how luck ^vours you. Any one else might 
blab. . . . But, tell me this, why do you run this risk of 
some inquisitive busybody surpriwng your secret ? Don't 
you know all eyes are on the Prince ? " 

"... I never expected he would go so far as to kiss 
me." 

" Come now, I didn't see you make any great effort 
to stop him." 

" I would not displease him ; at the same time, I 
wish him to be more circumspect, and I will tell 
him so." 

" Forgive him. He has a warm heart. He puts 
passion into everything he does." 

*' Oh ! I know that. ... I do indeed ! *' 

The avowal made me smile. What were their rela- 
tions ? . . . 1 laughed and asked her ; 

'* Tell me true, has he given you proofs of his passion 
by . . . ? " 

'• No, no, no," she protested. " But he has nude 
me the tenderest speeches. And he has given me . . ." 

She did not complete the sentence. What had he 
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given her — kisses or presents ? Both perhaps. I had not 
the bad taste to press her Airther, contenting myself with 
merely adding : 

*' Well, enough ! . . , Look you, I repeat my offer. 
. . . Rely on my asMstance. Here is my address." 

" 7 am called Moesa, and I live an hour from here at 
the inn of ." 

She named an inn which I knew quite well, having 
called there on several occasions for refreshments, but 
without ever having seen her. 

We parted excellent friends. 1 could really be ot 
some use to the Prince in this pretty rustic idyll of his, 
carrying love-letters between him and his &ir one. He 
did not take it amiss to find me in the secret, but he too 
begged me to keep the affiiir to myself. 

T'hanks to my efforts, Moesa was able to come and 
viut the Prince in the little garden-house reserved for his 
use at the chateau on special days when the Queen was 
away Irom Arenaberg. Thus Louis Napolion's exile was 
brij^tened by a gleam of sunshine — the sunshine of love, 
the sweetest and most genial of all illuminations. 



. . . 1834. — A marriage is spoken of between the 
Prince and the daughter ofDom Pedro of Portugal A 
cmiard at once mischievous and absurd. The Prince said 
of it with a laugh : 

*< A mere newspaper invention ! I have no predilection 
for Dofta Maria personally ; as for the throne of Portugal, 
no doubt it would be an honour to ascend it . . . but I 
prefer to wait and climb the steps of that of France, the 
only (Hie I aspire to. . . ." 

Moreover, he had the following inserted in the news- 
ptpers, following on a denial of the authenticity of the 
news : 

** Convinced as I am that the great name I bear will 
not always remain an object of scorn in the eyes of my 
fcUow-countrymen, seeing it recalls the memory of fifteen 
years of glory, 1 shall wait with patience in a foreign and 
frierwlly land till the French People summons back into 
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thrir midst those who have been driven into exile by 
twelve hundred thousand foreigners." 

Anyway, we now see him nick at Thun to carry out 
his military duties. 

A smart saying of his occurs to mv memory, also in 
connection with this marri^e with the Queen of Portugal. 
Some one had remarked to him : 

** Well, if you accept, perhaps it is an easy road to go 
by the Tagus to reach the Seine." 

" No, no, it is too far round," was the answer. *' I 
prefer the direct line." 



fVritten the same year. — I have just made a little jour- 
ney to Thun to sec the Prince, ana the place. 

Thun is a very picturesque town, posses»ng the charm 
arising from its proximity to a lake, ^c originality of its 
mediieval architecture, and the imposing air given it by a 
strong and ancient feudal castle. The Aar, whidi pro- 
longs the lake in a broad channel up to the town, enlivens 
Thun with the flash of green waters and the rustle of 
reeds, a debt repaid to the river by a hundred reflections 
of verdant trees and white houses. High above all these 
pretty objects, the rude fortalice of the Zahringen lifb its 
ancient tower, springing from a huddle of lower buildings 
and aflbrding from its summit a glorious view over the 
snow-dad Oberland. In the town the principal street, 
with its massive arcades, presents on certain days a scene 
of noisy and many-coloured tcti^nty that is highly 
curious. There are two ranges of shops, one undei^ 
neath on the street-level, the other forming a sort of 
terrace — the effect being an appearance of busy, crowded 
activity I have seen nowhere else. . . . 

It is in this street Louis Napoleon lives. He has 
just been gazetted a Captain, and cannot contain himself 
for delight. 

" I am getting promotion," he t(dd me with a smile. 
" How high shall 1 rise, I wonder." 

" To an Emperor's epaulettes," I answered. 

He is in the nudst of friends here. The other day 
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we were watlung along the Zurich road, in company with 
another officer. A wagon passed filled with laughing 
and »nging Bernese marksmen. They reo^nized him 
and rased a shout of '* Vive Napolion ! " I was deeply 
touched by this token of good-will accorded the exile. 
He would not let us see how gratified he was ; but 
he muttered " Fine fellows ! good fellows ! " shaking his 
head. 



It can hardly be said that any Bonapartist party 
actually exists, but there are warm friends round Louis 
Napolion, there is no doubt of that. What will these 
aspirations, combined with the gloiious memories the 
victor of Jena has left in the French people's heart — what 
will they lead to } We cannot tell ; but of a surety some- 
thing will come of it. Day by day the Monarchy is 
losing its prestige. Liberal ideas are gaining ground. 
They can only crystallize round the name of Louis 
Napolton. In his inmost heart, does he dream of the 
Imperial throne ? or does he aspire merely to be the 
head of a Republican government ? Circumstances, no 
doubt, will determine his ultimate choice. 



January loih, 1835. — After a stay in Italy, I am 
back again on the shores of the Ldke of Constance. 
What a different, and what a wonderful, spectacle is 
Switzerland in winter ! 

One evening at Arenaberg we played a game of 
billiards that seemed as if it would never end. 1 beat the 
Prince, which vexed me, but amused him highly. How- 
ever, he had his revenge the next game. Afterwards he 
said to me : 

" You see, in lift, each man knows victcxy in his 
turn. . . . We are pkying a game for high Makes, the 
Bourbons and I. . . . For a moment they have a good 
lead. . . . But / am making points, too, and little by 
little catching them up." 
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Prettily put, and, as a matter of ^t, the number of 
his adherents does increase. 



Summer^ 1835. — The Prince is turned engineer ! 
Cottrau and I are his assistants. We are building a 
road I Yes, a road, so as to approach the chateau by an 
easy gradient. We amuse ourselves with digging and 
embanking, like children in a garden playing with heaps 
of sand. Between whiles we talk politics, travel, 
fishing. . . . The Prince has been to Geneva with the 
Queen, his mother. He has brought back a favourable 
impression of the place, although the town struck him 
as wanting in [Hcturesqueness, cold and harsh with 
Protestantism. . . . 

"Certainly it looks serious, orderly and prosperous, 
but so sad ! The shade of Calvin seems to haunt it. 
Truly, theology apart, Catholicism is best for us French- 
men, who love colour, eloquence, and music. A Catholic 
ceremonial is a feast of delight, with its sacerdotal vest- 
ments, its rich ornaments, its holy vessels all sparkling 
with jewels, its full-choired anthems ri»ng from the organ- 
galleries. It is alive, full of enthusiasm and refreshment, 
and, over and above this, possesses, for mystic souls, 
for dreamers, of which I am one, a line flavour of de- 
votion, of mental exaltation. At bottom, the French 
are Catholics. That is why the Government should ude 
with the Church, always on condition it does not trespass 
on the temporal domain. . . . For, to be on the side of 
the Church is to be on the side of the majority ; it is to 
be in accord with the popular voice, which in my eyes 
is the last word of politics. * 



. . . 1835. — It is extraordinary, the number of letters, 
books, albums, presents, drawings, poems received at 
Arenaberg! The Queen was popular in former da3rs, 
there is no denying it ; she is still r^rded with great 
afl^ection. Her weaknesses are forgotten ; after all, they 
came in the main from an excess of sensibility. People 
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uxnl her, and will go on spoiling her, to the end of her 
days, like a pretty child. She ochibits, with an obliging 
grace that is instinct with pride, all these objects, souvenirs, 
and knick-knacks. Her collection of Imperial relics is 
immense. And her collection of music — well ! 

There are many visitors. The salver shows the cards 
of people of every world — including the New World. 
Not a traveller of note comes into the neighbourhood 
without b^ging the honour of being received. Cottrau 
is the laughing representative of the lighter side of 
Arenabeig, while 1, 1 am the grave-faced young man who 
endeavours to extract from these birds of passage some- 
thing of political utility to the Prince. . . . 

When there are a number of intimate friends gathered 
at the ch&teau, a play is acted. When there are young 
people, dancing is the word. When serious folk are in 
the majority, nigh problems are attacked. ... In this 
connection Queen Hortense diverted us greatly one day 
at dinner by enumerating the rules of society conversation 
which she had learned of Mme Gunpan. That worthy 
lady held that an intimate connection should prevail 
between the sutject of conversation and the number of 
guests. Was it a dozen, then literary topics should be 
diacusied, voyages and tales of adventure, or the sayings 
of famous persons quoted, so that a sufEciently lai^ 
audience might encourage the narrators Was the number 
only eight or nine ? Then scientific and artistic judgments 
might be ventilated, new discoveries noted, and so on. . . . 
Six — then pditics and philosophy were admissible subjects. 
With four pair of ears, secrets of the heart might legiti- 
mately be exchanged, sentiment indulged in, personal 
ambitions discussed. Lastly, when the company is re- 
duced to two, each can talk about himself and all goes 
smoothly, Ibr ^msm is not out of place in a titt-i-te$t. 
Whereon the Queen observed laughingly : 

" What diplomacy I I have tned m put the system in 
pnctice. But these instructions, excellent as they are, 
have once or twice played me a nasty trick. It happened 
on one occasion that, counting on six at table, 1 got up a 
most superior philosophical argument. . . . But lo ! 
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two unexpected guests arrived, and I had there and then 
to spur the conversation on to the subjects appropriate for 
eight — arts and sciences to wit ! Mme Campan's method 
has so often brought me into difficulties that I have been 
forced to give it up at last I " 

Cottrau caps the story with a witty remark — and 
we all see that the best of all rules is just to follow the 
impulse of the moment and be guidol by the chance 
cross-currents of impromptu and repartee. 



• . . 1835. — Another work by the Prince: Manuel 
d'artillerie pour la Suisse. He is a regular student. 
What king ever before published books inliis youth like 
an ordinary author ! 

" This book is going to be of great use to me," he 
confided to me. *'T mean to send it to a host of officen. 
It will serve as my introduction when I come to broaching 
the subject I shall one day have to speak of with them." 

Being sent by the Prince to interview Carrel, I aw 
that famous man yesterday, and> giving him a copy of 
the Manuel d'artillerie^ as my way is, la htak the ice, I did 
my best judiciously to sound the views of the renowned 
Republican. This is, as near as may be, the conversation 
that ensued between us : 

" You are aware, sir, in what high esteem Prince 
Louis Napolion holds you, and likewise what an interest 
he takes in all questions affecting France — his country, 
which condemns him to exile. That is the reason why 
he has asked me to hand you this book, to hear your 
opinion, which he is most anxious to have, as well as your 
general views on the policy you represent" 

** I do not think the hour has yet struck for us," 
replied Armand Guret, after some words of high praise 
for the Prince ; ** in the first place, because the youth of 
the Republican party has acted unwisely in extolling the 
terrible epoch which save tnrth to our ideas — a time 
marked at once by noue heroism and monstrous crimes, 
the political morality of which is beyond the popular 
comprehension ; in the second place, we have no leader.'* 
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" Are you not leader," I asked him in reply, " by 
virtue of your work and your talents F " 

" I was thought of in that capacity, I am aware, after 
the death of General La Fayette ; but I quite realize a 
man of higher prestige than mine is called for." 

Then, and then only, 1 brought forward the name 
of Louia Napolion. 

" Not a doubt of it," he answered ; " the name he 
bears is the greatest of modern times, the only one that 
laUies the most widespread sympathies. Let him under- 
stand the new interests of France, let him remember the 
fiindaroental principle of the sovereignty of the people, 
and he may well have a great part to play in the future." 

1 did not inust further, but turned the conversation to 
other subjects, only too well pleased to have received so 
clear a pronouncement as to the Prince's prospects from 
one who, for all his modest disclaimer, is certainly the 
leader of the Republican party.' 

And I was overjoyed to think that similar sentiments 
are every day heard from the lips of important personages, 
the most widely separated in feeling and opinion. 

Decemher 1835. — 'New matrimonial projects. Queen 
HtHtense has cast her eyes upon the Princesse Mathilde, 
the daughter of Jer6me Bonaparte. She is young and 
pretty and agreeable. They say she is enamoured of art 
and literature — another claim to favour in the eyes of 
Loms's mother, who wields the brush so well herself and 
has no hesitation in putting up her pictures to lottery ! 
Mathilde and Louis have met at Lausanne and seen much 
of each other at Rome. . . . The n^otiations drag on 
interminably. 



February l^lk, 1836. — After seventeen sittings, the 
Court of Peers, presided over by Baron Pasquier, has 
pronounced its decision on the outrage of July 28th. 
Joseph Fieschi is condemned to the penalties of parricide ; 
he will be led to the scaflbid, exposed in his shirt, bare- 

' AnMod OuTcl died in the following jku, being kOkd in a dud br 
£inik de Cinrdin July 33nd, 1836). 
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foot, and his head covered by a black val, will have his 
sentence read out hy the usher to the assembled people, 
and then be executed. His accomplices, Morey, Pipin, and 
Boireau, are condemned, the first two to death, the last to 
twenty years' imprisonment. 

It is very dismal here. ... I am going into Italy for 
a few weeks. Arenaberg is in mourning ever since the 
death of Madame la Mire (the mother of Napoleon L). 
A laugh is scarcely ever heard. The irinter is Intteriy 
cold, the sky often overcast. There is skating, no doubt, 
and sleighing ; but still, it grows tiresome. I am off. . . . 
But why should the Prince have told me confidentially : 

" My dear d'Ambis, don't stay away too long. To 
you, and you alone, I will say this much, — great things are 
in preparation. I am full of presentiments. Either I 
shaU die soon in exile, eaten up, devoured by my fever to 
be up and doing ; or I shall get to work — and amaze 
Europe. . . ." 
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'* l'aFFAIRE DE STRASBOURG *' 

Ocuber 30M, 1836 

Tlw Bann d'AaUi' accounU the outcome of penonal knowledge — Pi^ 
limiiiariea — Putisuu of the Prince— Nunet of putidpalora in tbe 
attempt of October 30th— Departure from Arenaberg— Nl|^ of tbe 
3Mh : tbe draain— Daybreak and maraing of the ^olh : the realitj— 
llM Baioo retnma to Arenaberg after tbe diaaxer— Anoiber account 
in a letter of tbe Frince'a to hi* mother— Detailed particulara— At the 
pnanier Auaterlita and tbe Finkmatt barrscka— Confnaloa and ftnal 
failure — llie Prince made priaoner— Queen Hoctenae at tbe feet of 
Lout! Philippe— The Prince conducted to Paria, and tbence to Lotienl. 
where be embarka for America. 

November 1836. — 1 am now writing whit is matter 
of history, not 1 mere chronicle of minor andpersonal 
nutters. The Strusburg attempt has fuled. The thing 
is no longer a secret, tnerefbre, and I can narrate it at 
length, f was sufficiently mixed up with it to be able to 
tpeik with knowledge — moreover, with aomething of 
sweat on the brow and a toiKh of pride in the heart. 

For some months (my stay in Italy was of short 
duration^ I had been at work to foster among the Prince's 
sympathizers a feeling favourable (o the prcgectt he had 
ronnded to me, as well as to Colonel Parquin and some 
others, but which he was hiding, so he said, from his 
mother. Was he reaUy doing so f I am not sure, the 
Queen being so intimately connected with all the ambitious 
dreams her son cherishes I 

Arenaberg, and subsequently Baden, whither the 
Prince went several times to drink the waters, were turned 
by thcM efforts of ours into r^tilar centres of con^racy. 
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for we must call things by their name. It was a genuine 
military plot, which the exile looked coolly in the face. 

Vaudrey, Parquin, Persigny — these were the three 
men who made the Strassburg conspiracy possible. And 
Tiullandier was the man who caused its failure — unless 
indeed Darvignac betrayed us. 

Our last meting took place on October 23rd. On 
the 25th the Prince alleged a shooting-party in the 
Principality of Heckingen as an excuse to his mother for 
leaving Arenaberg. AJi he admitted to her was that he 
meant to take the same opportunity to attend a political 
rendezvous. I was present at the conversation. The 
Queen, I feel certain, was aware of her son's real purpose, 
and she slipped on his finger a ring which N»x>leon 
had given her on the day of his departure for St. 
Helena — a ring which she looked upon more or less as a 
talisman. 

Tlie Prince went by carriage, maldng his way vii 
Lahr, Freiburg, and Colmar to Strassburg, which /reached 
by the direct road, arriving before him m order to secure 
him a lodging tn the Rue de la Fontaine. 

On the 29th I proceeded to the Prince's and took 
him to see Colonel Vaudrey. It was a glorious night. 
We had to traverse the whole extent of the town. The 
Prince expressed his hopes of overthrowing the Govern- 
ment without the effusion of a drop of blood, since all 
that was really necessary was to convince the Army. On 
my side, I undertook to foment a popular rismg the 
echoes of which should stir the soldiery. To this end I 
had already hired a number of Strassbuigers to shout 
" Vive I'Empereur ! " All would not be uncere, and their 
venal cries would be of no value save for the atmosphere 
of enthusiasm so created.; but then, what an innocent 
bit of trickery to win success ! 

At last we reached the Rue des Orphelins. It was 
eleven o'clock. All were there : Persigny, Pan^uin, 
Laity, Quirelles, Gricourt, Bruc, quivering with excite- 
ment and ambition. . . . When he had thanked each 
severally, an eagle was produced, which we greeted, vrith 
what enthusiasm ! Our plan was Lud before Vaudrey, 
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who ;^>proved it with alight modifications, but rqwated 
his previous doubts. In this emergency the Prince 
perhaps committed a blunder in handing the Colonel 
a paper guaranteeing him ten thousand francs a year for 
each of his children. "I give my blood, 1 do not sell it/' 
cried Vaudrey, adding : *' happen what may, I am with 
Tou." I was the only one there not in uniform, for I 
had a mission di&rent from that of the other conspirators. 
They were to bring over the Army, / was to persuade 
the People. 

Accordingly 1 left my companions and departed, 
arranging to meet aguo at six o'clock in the Quartier 
d'Austerutz. 

What a night of ulver moonlight and golden stars ! 
1 could not hdp my attention wandering from my duty 
of the moment to pac aloft at those eternal stars looking 
down upon the earth with eyes of fire. I felt how small 
a thing is a Revolution in the story of the heavens, and 
even in the life <^ humanity, yet 1 told myself we were 
attempting a mighty enterprise! If we succeeded, it 
meant so much — without a drop of blood spilt, the 
Monarchy crushed, a new system of government set up, 
as the Prince and the Queen, his mother, had so often 
expounded to me, based on a new tradition born of the 
lioeralism of '89, in harmony with modern aspirations, 
in accord with the mun body of French opinion, a system 
aimluning liberty and force, formidable to foreign nations, 
patemaUtowards its own citizens ; a system at once firm 
and popular, the system that was exactly adapted to the 
times! 

However, I soon came back to every-day, and pro- 
ceeded to visit the diflferent localities where I was to meet 
groups of men who had made up their minds to declare 
for Louis Napoleon. At tialf-post five my round was 
completed, the money distributed, the necessary orders 

S'ven. At a quarter after six I stood in front of the 
utterlitz Barracks. The sky was overcast. It was 
beginning to snow. 

Already Vaudrey was haranguing, with drawn sword, 
the 4th Artillery, his own regiment ! He had barely 
1—7 
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finished before shouts of " Vive Napolion 1 " rent the air. 
Instantly the Prince took up the word, and soon raised 
aloft Labcdoyire's eagle, which all my men saluted with 
acclamations again and again repeated. 

All was going excellently. Laity, with a wave of his 
arm, set the battalion of fontonniers in motion. The 
artillerymen, band in front, marched ofT. The Prince 
gave orders, to the first to seize the telegraph, to the 
others to go and get his proclamations printed, to others 
^in (the gunners) to accompany Persigny to arrest the 
Prifet, to others to follow him to the house of General 
Voirol. / was to hurry with my contingent to the 
Finkmatt Barracks to repeat the scene just described and 
win over the 46th of the line. When I arrived there I 
found, alas ! that the men's minds had been influenced 
against the Prince and an abominable rumour circulated 
that the suppose Prince was an impostor and not the 
nephew of ttie great Napoleon at all ! Result, sudden 
hesitation ! I did my best to recall the fellows to a better 
state of mind. 

I climbed on the wall of the barracks, together with t 
number of young men, to whom 1 promised on the spot 
handsome rewards. Their shouts redoubled at this. My 
word 1 You would have thought all Strassbuig was 
yelling *' Vive TEmpereur I " In vain ; we were beaten. 
jHie officers, especially M. Taillandier, brought back 
their men to what they called their duty and made them 
fire on the people.' Many of my contingent threw stones 
at the soldiers. A struggle ensued, in which I lost sight 
of the Prince. When next 1 saw him, alas 1 he was a 
prisoner. They were leading him off to the guard-room. 
A dreadful spasm of anguish gripped me. No doubt of 
it — they were going to shoot him ! 

Must we try a final effbrt ? The gates of the barracks 
had been shut ; there was no way of getting in. More- 
over, in fax of failure, a general disappearance of my 
auxiliaries had taken place, some terrified, some guying 
the whole afl^r. Under ten minutes I was left alone, 

■ Thi* i> denied ; Louia BUnc, in his Hittoirt it Dix Ant, H]« Uw 
orden i*«re to fire id the >it. 
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crest&Ilen, overwhelmed, the sweat streaming from my 
brow. Never had 1 felt so utterly broken. 

In gloomy despair, not having even the melancholy 
•adsfaction of being comftromised in the ailair or suffering 
any interference whatever from the authorities, I stayed 
only a short dme in the town, then hurried away to inform 
Queen Hortense of what had occurred. 

By the time I reached Arenaberg the Queen had 
already recdved a letter from her son, dated from the 
Citadel, and there was nothing left for me to do but to 
console her and surest some hope in die clemency of 
Louis Philippe. 

*' There is only one course for me to take," she told 
me, makine up her mind with the rapidity that was 
characteristic of her. *'I shall enter France under a 
fictitious name and ^ straight to the King." 

And this is precisely what she did. 



. . . 1837. — The Queen has gradously communi- 
cated to me a number of letters the Prince has written to 
her »nce his arrest I have copied them with pious 
afiection. 

The first, here reproduced, is of genuine historical 
importance. It gives the complete narrative of the Strass- 
burg incident. The Prince has not mentioned me in it — 
out of tact, no doubt, for fear it should bring me into 
trouble. He little knows me I 

"Dear Mother, — ^To give you a detailed account 
of my misfortunes is to renew your grief and mine ; yet 
it is at the same time a consolation for us both to inform 
you fully of all the impressions I have experienced, of all 
the emotions that have shaken me unce the end of 
October. You know what the pretext was I gave for my 
departure from Arenaberg, but you do not know what 
was at the moment passing in my mind. Strong in my 
conviction, which nude me look upon the Napoleonist 
cause as the only national cause of France, as the only 
civilizing cause in Europe, proud of the nobility and 
purity of my intentions, I had quite resolved to raise 
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the Imperial eagle or to 1^1 a victim to my political 
fiuth. 

" 1 set oSy following in my carriage the same road I 
had taken, three months ago, on my way to Unldrdi and 
Baden ; everything was the same about me ; but what a 
difference in the impressions that filled my mind I Then 
I was gay and serene as the day that ^one around me ; 
now, sad and pensive, my spirits had taken on the com- 

EIe»on of the cold, foggy air that enfdded me ! I shall 
e asked what there was to compel mc to abandon a 
happy eustence to run all the risks of a hazardous entcr- 
pnse. My answer is, a secret vqice summoned me on, 
and that nothing in the wortd^woind have induced me to 
put off to a later date an attempt that appeared to me to 
ofier so many chances of success. 

"What care 1 for the damour of the vulgar herd 
which will call me a fool because I have not succeeded, 
and would have exaggerated my deserts if I had triumphed ! 
I assume the whole responsibility of the event, for I have 
acted out of conviction and out of no impulse from 
without Alas ! if I were the only victim I uiould have 
nothing to deplore ; I have found in my friends bound- 
less devotion, and I have no reproach to utter against any 
one whatsoever. 

" On the 27th I arrived at Lahr, a small town in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, where I wuted for news ; near 
this place, the axle-tree of my caliche having broken, this 
forced me to stop a day in the town. On the morning of 
the 28th I set out from Lahr ; I turned back on my old 
road, passed through Freiburg, Neu-Brisach and Cohnar, 
and arrived that evening at wven o'clock at Strassburg 
without the smallest hindrance. 

" My carriage drove to the Hotel de la Fleur, while I 
went to take up my quarters in a litde room that had 
been engaged for me in the Rue de la Fontaine. 

'* There, on the 29th, I saw Colonel Vaudrey and gave 
him the plan of operations which I had determined on ; 
but the Colonel, whose noble and generous sentiments 
deserved a better fate, said to me : * There is no question 
here of an armed plot ; your cause is too French and too 
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pure to sully it by shedding French blood ; there is but 
one way of acting worthy of you, because it will avoid all 
cc^ision. Once you are at the head of my regiment we 
will march together to General Voirol's ; an old soldier 
will not re^st the ^ht of you and of the Imperial eagle 
when be learns the garrison is with you.' I approved his 
reasoning, and everything was settled for the next morn- 
ing. A house had been secured in a street near the 
Quartier d'Austeriitz, to which we were to retire to go 
fcmrard from thence to the barracks of the same name 
directly the in&itry regiment was mustered. 

" On the 39th, at deven at night, one of my friends 
came for roe in the Rue de la Fontaine to guide me to the 
general rendezvous, and together we crossed the whole 
breadth of the town. Bright moonlight illuminated the 
streets. I took this fine weather as a favourable omen for 
the morrow ; 1 noted carefully the localities by which we 
passed, and the silence that brooded over them impressed 
ine. How calm it was ! how different it may well be 
to-^norrow I 

** Arrived at the house, in the Rue des Orphelins, I 
found my friends gathered in two rooms on the ground- 
floor. 1 thanked them for the devotion they were 
di^^ying in my cause, and promised them that hence- 
forth m would share good no less than evil fortune. 
One of the officers brought an eagle : it was the one that 
had belonged to the 7th Regiment of the line. . . . 
* The eagle of Labedoyire ! ' aU shouted, and we pressed 
it to our hearts with the liveliest emotion. ... All the 
officers were in full uniform ; 1 had put on an artillery 
uniform, and wore a stafF-cap on my head. The night 
seemed very long ; I spent it in writing my proclamation, 
which I had not wished to have printed for fear of indis- 
cretion. It was agreed that I shoiUd stay in the house 
where we were till the Colonel sent me word to go to the 
barracks. We counted the hours, the minutes, the 
aeconds ; the hands pointed to nx in the mining. How 
hard it is to express what one feels in such circumstances ; 
in a second one lives more than half a score years ; for to 
live, it it not to use our organs, our senses, our faculties. 
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all parts of ourselves which give us the feeling of being 
alive, and in these critical moments our faciUties, our 
organs, our senses, roused to the highest pitch c^ 
exaltation, are concentrated, centred in a single point. 
It is the hour destined to decide all oxr fau. A man is 
strong when he can tell himself : To-morrow I shall be 
the lioerator of my country, or I shall be dead ; he is 
sorely to be pitied when circumstances have been such 
that he has not had the power to be either one or the 
other. 

" In spite of our precautions, the ncrise a conuderable 
gathering of people was bound to make awoke the tenants 
of the first floor ; we heard them get up and open the 
windows. It was five o'clock ; we redoubled our care- 
fulness, and they went to sleep agun. 

*' At last six o'clock struck ! Never did the striking 
of a clock rouse so violent a commotion mthin me ; but 
a moment more, and the riveillie from the Austerlitz 
Barracks set my heart beating more wildly still. The 
great moment was at hand. Next instant no small com- 
motion reached our ears from the street : soldiers tramped 
by shouting, horsemen dashed full gallop past our 
windows, r sent an officer to find out the reason : was 
it the Headquarter StalF that was already aware of our 
plans i had we been discovered i He came back directly 
to tell me the noise came from a number of troopers the 
Colonel was sending to fetch their horses, which were 
stabled outside barracks. 

** A few minutes more elapsed, and then they came to 
tell me the Colonel was waiting for me. Full of high 
hope, 1 hurried into the street. M. Parquin, wearii^ ue 
uniform of a General of Brigade, and a Brigade-N^or, 
carrying the eagle in his hand, are by my side. Two 
officers bring up the rear. 

*' The interrening space was short, and was soon 
crossed. The r^ment was drawn up in parade order in 
the barrack-square (of the Austerlitz Barracks) inside the 
gates ; on the grass were stationed forty mounted 
artillerymen. 

"You may picture the happiness I felt at that 
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moment. After twentr years of exile, I was at last 
treading the sacred soil of the &therland, I was among 
Frenchmen whom the memoiy of the Emperor was once 
more to electrify. 

** Colonel Vaudrey stood by himself in the middle of 
the pc3Lt square, and I walked up to him ; in a moment 
the Colonel — whose fine face and figure looked singularly 
noble and impressive — drew his sword and cried : 

** ' Soldiers of the 4th regiment of artillery ! A great 
revolution is accomplishing at this moment. You see 
before you the nephew of the Emperor Napoleon I. 
He is come to champion the rights of the people ; the 
people and the army can count on him. Round him 
should rally all who love the glory and liberty of Francs. 
Soldiers ! you will feel, as your commander does, all the 
grandeur of the enterprise you are about to undertake, 
alt the sacredness of the cause you are about to defend. 
Soldiers t can the nephew of the Emperor Napoleon 
count on you ? ' . . . His voice was drowned in an 
instant by unanimous shouts of ' Vive NapoMon ! Vive 
I'Empereur ! ' Thereupon I took up the word as 
follows : * Resolved to conquer or die for the cause of 
the French people, it is to you first of all I have chosen to 
present myself, because between you and me are noble 
and stirring memories. It was in your r^ment the 
Emperor Napoleon, my uncle, served as Captain ; it was 
with you he distinguished himself at the si^e of Toulon ; 
it was your gallant regiment, again, that opened the ^tes 
cff Grenoble to him on his return from the Isle of Elba. 
Soldiers ! new destinies are reserved for you. To you 
the glory of b^inning a mighty enterprise, to you the 
honour of salutingt the first, the eagle of Austerlitz and 
Wagram ! * Then I grasped the eagle which one of my 
officers — M. de Querelles — bore, and, showing it them, 
* Soldiers I * I went on, * behold the symbol of the glory 
of France, destined likewise to become the symbol of 
liberty. For fifteen years it has led our fiithers to victory; 
it has ^one on every battle-field, it has been borne through 
every capital of Europe. Soldiers ! will you not rally to 
this noble standard which I confide to your honour and 
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to your bravery ? Will you not inarch with me against 
the traitors and oppressors of the fatherland to the cry of 
* Long live France I Long live liberty \* t A thousand 
cries of approval answered my address. Then we set 
forward on the march, band in front, while joy and hope 
gleamed bright on every countenance. The plan was to 
hasten to the General's, not to dap a pistol to his head, 
but to hold it before his eyes, to make him join us. To 
reach his quarters we had to traverse the whole lengdi of 
the town. On the way I had to detach an officer with a 
squad of men to the printer's, to get my proclamation 
published ; another to the Prifet's, to arrest him ; while 
six others were sent on special errands. The result was 
that, by the time we reached the General's, I had 
voluntarily stripped myself of a part of my ftx'ces. But 
did I need to surround myself with armed men ? Was I 
not counting on the participation of the people ? And, 
as a matter of fiuit, let them say what they please, all along 
the route I followed I received the most unequivocu 
tokens of sympathy on the part of the population ; my 
only difficulty was to defend myself against the vehemence 
of the marks of interest that were lavished on me, while 
the multiplicity of the cries that greeted me proved there 
was no party which did not sympathize with my as[»ra- 
tions ! 

"Arrived in the courtyard of the General's house, 
I climb the stairs, followed by MM. Vaudrey, Parquin 
and two officers. The General was not yet dressed. I 
say to him : ' General, I come to you as a friend ; I 
should be grieved to raise our old fl^, the tricolour, 
without a gallant soldier like yourself ; the garrison it 
on my side, make up your mind to follow me. He was 
shown the eagle, but he pushed it away and sud : 
' Prince, they nave deceived you ; the army knows its 
duty, and I shall very soon convince you it is so.' There- 
upon I withdrew, issuing orders to leave an artillery [ncket 
to keep guard over him. Later on the General appeared 
before his men and urged them to return under disdpltne ; 
the artillerymen, under M. Parquin's orders, refused to 
rect^nize his authority and only answered him with re- 
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peated shouts c^ : ' Vive I'Empcreur ! ' . . . Subsequently 
the General managed to escape from his house by a 
back door. 

" When I aune out fi«m the General's I was greeted 
by the same acclamations and the same cries of : ' Vive 
TEmpereur I ' . . . But already this first check had greatly 
discouraged me. I had not been [H-epared for it, con- 
vinced as I was that it only needed the sight of the eagle 
to awake in the General s heart memories of old-ttme 
glory and induce him to join us. 

" We resumed our march. We turned out of the 
main street and made our way into the Finkmatt 
Barracks by the narrow lane leading to it from the 
Fauboui^ de Pierre. It is a large building constructed 
in a sort of blind alley ; the space in front is too con- 
fined to allow a r^ment to be drawn up in review order. 
Seeing myself thus shut in between the ramparts and the 
barrack buildings, 1 perceived that the plan agreed upon 
had not been followed. On our arrival the soldiers 
pressed round us and I made them a speech. Most of 
them went oflT for their arms and returned to join us, 
testifying their sympadiy by their acclamations. How- 
ever, noticing a certain hesitation momentarily growing 
among them, the result of reports circulated by some 
of die officers, who did all they could to inspire doubt 
in their minds as to my identity, and realizing, moreover, 
that we were wasting precious time in an unfavourable 
poMtion instead of hurrying at once to the other r^- 
moitt that were wudng for us, I gave the word to die 
Colonel to set out. He begged me to stay a little longer, 
and I yielded to his re[»«sentations ; a few minutes 
more, and it was too late. Infantry officers came up, had 
the gates shut, and reprimanded thdr men sternly ; the 
latter b^an to hesitate again, I made to have the officers 
arrested, their men rescue them. Then confusion reigned 
supreme ; so confined was the space that each of us was 
last in the press. The populace that had mounted on the 
wall, b^an to throw stones at the infimtry, the gunners 
indeed to use their pieces ; but we stopped that, for we 
saw in a moment we should have kilted numbers of 
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people. I saw the Colonel first arrested by the infantry, 
then released by the artillerymen. For myself, I was 
being borne down by a crowd of men who, recognizing 
me, Tevdled their bayonets at me ; I parried their thrusts 
with my sword, trying to appease them the while, till 
the gunners came up and dragged me under shelter 
of their muskets and set me in their midst. Then I 
rushed forward, with three or four non-commis«oned 
officers, towards the mounted artillerymen to get hold 
of a horse, all the infantry-men at my heels. 1 found 
myself jammed in between the horses and the wall, so 
that I could not stir. Then up came the fellows from all 
sides, seized hold of me, and led me off to the guard- 
room. On entering, I found M. Pvquin there ; 1 held 
out my hand to him. Accosting me with an air of calm 
and quiet resignation, he sud : * Prince, we shall be shot, 
but we shall die in a good cause.' * Yes,' I answered 
him, * we have failed in a noble and a glorious enter- 
prise.* 

" Soon afterwards arrived General Voirol. Carriages 
were procured which conveyed us to the new prison. 
Behold me, then, between four walls, with barred windows, 
in the abode of felons 1 Those alone who know what it 
is to pass in an instant fi^sm the height of happiness 
the noblest illusions afford to the depm of misery no 
hope relieves, and to cross this immeasurable interval 
without having a moment to prepare oneself, only they 
can understand what was pasnng in my heart. 

" At the gaol, during the formalities of our admission, 
we all met again. M. de Querelles, seizing my hand and 
pressing it, said out loud : * Prince, spite of our defeat, I 
am still proud of what I have done.' 1 was sul^ected 
to an examination ; I was calm and resigned ; my mind 
was made up. I was asked the following questioat : 
'What induced you to act as you have doner* 'My 
political opinions,' 1 replied, ' and my desire once again 
to see my country, of^ which the inva«on of foreigners 
had robbed me. In 1830 1 asked to be treated as a 
simple citizen. 1 was dealt with as a pretender to the 
throne ; very well, I have behaved as a pretender 1 * 
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* You wished to establish a military government ? ' * I 
irished to establish a government based on election bjr the 
people.' * What would you have done, if you had 
won f * * I should have called together a National 
Congreas.' 

** I next declared that I, and I only, having organized 
the whole scheme, I only having induced the omers to 
jf»n in it, I was bound, and I only, to take upon me the 
whole respon^bility. I was led back to my cell, where I 
threw myself on a bed they had prepared for me, and, 
despite my agonies of mind, sleep, which soothes with 
a gentle respite the suffering spirit, came to calm my 
nerve*. Misfortune is no bv to repose ; it is only 
remorse will have none of it. But how terrible the 
moment of waking ! I thought I had had a horrid night- 
mare. It was the fete of the persons compromised that 
gave me the most pain and anxiety. 



•* On the evening of November 9th I was informed 
that 1 was to be transferred to another prison ; I left my 
cell to find the General and the Prefet waiting for me. 
Tliey removed me in their carriage without telling me 
where thejr were taking me. I begged that I might 
be left with my companions in misfortune ; but the 
Government had decided otherwise. Arriving at the 
Hotd de la Prefecture I found two post-chaises standing 
ready ; I was put into one along with M. Cuynat, Com- 
mandant of the Gendarmerie of the Seine, and Lieutenant 
Thiboulot; in the other rode four non-commissioned 
officen. 

** The -two officers who went with me as guards were 
old officers of the Elmpire, intimate friends of M. Parquin's. 
Naturally, therefore, they showed me every possible con- 
sideration ; I might have thought myself travelling with 
friends. On the nth, at two o'clock in the morning, 
I arrived at the H6tel de la Prefecture in Paris. M. 
Ddeasert was very obliging ; he informed me that you 
had come to France to oeMcch the King's clemency on 
my behalf, that I was to set off again in two hours for 
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^^^ »*li^v--Nrt» only did Voirol J 
^ W ^ Vfn^ Trt* tKlft he spoke of oar dei^'to dae 
■^'^^.Ws -ft: S»«t**M?(S, M. Choppin d'ArnooviDe. 

s^ ^V\ -v^-Mmiii fiaim'trv, who had r ejecu- d our okt- 

,jv ^*.^ .»t,^^«vl»^«^l w» M. de FranqueviBe, hi* 

*^ ..— •^■■..^ aIK^^ W- mMmumcattd mdi General 
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Vcnrol, warned twice over, sent the Prince's letter to 
the Minister, and it was Rundre who was its bearer. 

Thus the Government knew beforehand of our pro- 
posed attempt, f am persuaded it let things go on in 
Older to aflxird itself the satisfiiction of easdy crushing 
the ewukle and the glory of a victory, of course inevitable. 
A (Jot foiled always benefits a monarch's executive and 
gives it a ^titious air of vigour. 
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people. I saw the Colonel first arrested by the infantry, 
then released by the artillerymen. For myself, I was 
being borne down by a crowd of men who, recognizing 
me, levelled their bayonets at me ; I parried their thrusts 
wi^ my sword, trying to appease them the while, till 
the gunners came up and draped me under shelter 
of thdr muskets and set me in their midst. Then I 
rushed forward, mth three or four non-commis»oned 
officers, towards the mounted artillerymen to get hold 
of a horse, all the inlantry-men at my heels. I found 
myself jammed in between the horses and the wall, so 
that I could not stir. Then up came the fellows from all 
sides, seized hold of me, and led me off to the guard- 
room. On entering, I found M. Parquin there ; 1 held 
out my hand to him. Accosting me with an air of calm 
and quiet resignation, he said : ^ Prince, we shall be shot, 
but we shall die in a good cause.' ' Yes,' I answered 
him, * we have ^iled in a noble and a glorious enter- 
prise.' 

" Soon afterwards arrived General Votrol. Carriages 
were procured which conveyed us to the new prison. 
Behold me, then, between four walls, with barred windows, 
in the abode of felons 1 Those alone who know what it 
is to pass in an instant from the height of happiness 
the noblest illuaons afford to the depth of misery no 
hope relieves, and to cross this immeasurable interval 
without having a moment to prepare oneself, only they 
can understand what was passing in my heart. 

'* At the gaol, during the formalities of our admisnon, 
we all met again. M. at Querelles, seizing my hand and 
pressing it, said out loud : ' Prince, spite of our defeat, I 
am still proud of what I have done.' I was subjected 
to an examination ; I was calm and resigned ; my mind 
was made up. I was asked the following questions : 
' What induced you to act as you have done f ' ' My 
political opinions,* I replied, ' and my de«re once again 
to see my country, of^ which the invauon of foreigners 
had robbed me. In 1830 I asked to be treated as a 
simple citizen. I was dealt with as a pretender to the 
throne ; very well, I have behaved as a pretender I ' 
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* You wished to establish a military goTcrnment ? ' * I 
wished to establish a government based on election by the 
people.* * What would you have done, if you had 
woo I' * I should have called together a National 
Congress.' 

** I next declared that I, and I only» having organized 
the whole scheme, I only having induced the others to 
join in it, I was bound, and I only, to take upon me the 
whole respondbility. I was led back to my cell, where I 
threw myself on a bed they had prepared for me, and, 
des[nte my agonies of mind, sleep, which soothes with 
a gentle respite the suf&ring spHrit, came to calm my 
nerves. Misfortune is no bar to repose ; tt is only 
remorse will have none of it. But how terrible the 
moment of waking ! I thought 1 had had a horrid night- 
mare. It was the fate of the persons compromised that 
gave me the most pain and anxiety. 



** On the evening of November 9th I was informed 
that I was to be transferred to another prison ; I left my 
cell to find the General and the Prefet waiting for me. 
Tbey removed me in their carriage without telling me 
where they were taking me. I b^ed that 1 might 
be left with my companions in misfortune ; but the 
Government had decided otherwise. Arriving at the 
H6tel de la Prefecture I found two post-chaises standing 
ready ; I was put into one along with M. Cuynat, Com- 
mandant of the Gendarmerie of the Seine, and Lieutenant 
Thiboulot; in the other rode four non-commissioned 
officers. 

•* The -two officers who went with me as guards were 
old officers of the Empire, intimate friends of M. Parquin's. 
Naturally, therefore, they showed me every possible con- 
sideration ; I might have thought myself travelling with 
friends. On the nth, at two o'clock in the morning, 
I arrived at the Hdtel de la Prdccture in Paris. M. 
Dekssert was very obliging ; he informed me that you 
had onne to France to oeseech the King's clemency on 
my behalf, that 1 was to set off again in two hours for 
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Lorient, fiH>ni whence I was to cross to the United States 
on board a French fiigate. 

" At four I took the road again under the same escort ; 
and on the 14th we arrived at the Citadel of Port-Louis, 
near Lorient. I remained there till November 4th, the 
day on which the frigate put to sea." 



. . . 1837. — In connection with the Strassburg inci- 
dent we must not foiget either the name of Madame 
Gordon ' or the part she played in it. She is a pro- 
fes»onal singer, brought up in the Napoleonist nith, 
daughter of a Captain of the Imperial Guard, widow (but 
how young !) of an Englishman who had died of typhus 
three years ago. Siie is agreeable, but in a masculine 
way, a warrior and a wit. vaudrey is a great admirer of 
hers — if not a lover — and the Prince too. I quite think 
she has taken Moesa's place in the latter's affections. 



. . . 1837. — Not only did Voirol abstain from joining 
us, but I know now that he spoke of our designs to the 
Prefet of Strassburg, M. Choppin d'Arnouville. 

So, too, Giptain Raindre, who had rejected our over- 
tures, gave information to M. de Franqueville, his 
commanding officer, who communicated with General 
Voirol. 

■ ElMnore Bnull, bora in 1808 1 PatiM, • pupil at the COiutmloiRS 
of Paris uid Hilan, made her d«but in 1831 in Paiia, where RoaaiDi fate 
bet gnUuitons InMruction. Her father bad brought her up in the 
Napoleaaial cult It waa in Londoo, where ahe won no little aacceaa. that 
abe married Sir Gordon Archer, who waa Cotomiaaarjr to the FrtDCO-&Mniah 
legion. The aame 3war she waa atabbed full in the face bj an uofaMnrn 
aaaailant in St, James'a Part, and abe lost her buaband aooo aflarwarda 
by tjrpbua at Viltoria. in 1834, when ahe waa in Italj, where abe loaaed 
the utmost entbusiaam. 

In 1836 ahe waa twen^-eigbt, handaone, poor, and not a Uttia uncca* 
TentionaL Her Bonapartism grew more fcn>ent tbrou^ iniercourae with 
PcTsignv, and 00 doubt with Ibe Baron d'Ambia, who profaablj introduced 
her to Louia Napcdteo. , . . Vaodrejr ia alao aaid by aome to have been 
one of bcr lorcra. Ontbe moraingoftheSuasaburg attempt. HnteGonkn 
paased Voirol in the atreeta. She aaid afterwarda that, had abe believed 
him to be against Louis Napcriton, she would hsTC abot hin. 
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Voirol, warned twice over, sent the Prince's letter to 
the Minister, and it was Raindre who was its bearer. 

Thus the Government knew beforehand of our pro- 
posed attempt I am persuaded it let things go on in 
order to afford itself the satisfaction of easdy crushing 
the emtuk and the glory of a victory, of course inevitable. 
A i^ot foiled always bene6ts a monarch's executive and 
gives it a factidous air of vigour. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

NAPOLEON IN AMERICA; DEATH OF QUEEN HORTENSE 

The Queen's illnesa ; chief onM and lymptoaia — The Prioce leturos to 
aee bia djriDg notber— Gives the Boraa d'Anbis an account oT hia aUjr 
in the UnitM States — Impiesrioas of tbe cotintTT ; friends and occupa- 
tions in New Yuk— Hottense's last hours, and death— Bona] — Tokens 
of mapalhy with the Prince— Tbe Ex-Kins J^tOme the onljexceptioa 
— The reason wh]r— Louis NapoUoo's tdeds in 183S— " Hy uncle was 
CKsar ; I shall be Augustus." 

jlpril ^th, 1837. — For several weeks past Queen Hor- 
tense's h^th has been going fix)m bail to worse. The 
doctors are hiding her real state from her and have merely 
informed her of the necessitjr for an operation this spring. 

She has just written to her son. 

It was her journey to France, undertaken to win the 
King's clemency for ue unfortunate hero of Strassburg, 
that so overtaxed her strength. She was ill before start- 
ing. Then, to attun her ends, she had to ke^ the 
authorities in the dark about her enterprise, thus com- 
plicating it with endless difficulties and all those thou- 
sand petty vexations that are involved in mysterious 
comings and goings, secret expeditions and concealed 
activities. All this could not fail to be mischievous where 
the Queen's health was already shaken. Instead of going 
direct to Paris, she made a short stay with the Raguscs, at 
Viry, to b^n with. Then, once in the capital, how 
exhausting for her, those visits to the Queen, to MoU, 
to see the King 1 . . . 

She succeeded in her object It may well turn out it 
was to cost her her life. 
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jfyril 15M, 1837. — The doctors have given up all 
idea of operating, not because the Queen is better, but, 
alas I because she could not bear it now. Dr. Conneau 
told me this would be the case in so many words. 

*' Anxiety is sapping her strength," he said, " and is 
doing her more harm than the complaint itself." 

There is no doubt she is greatly depressed. The 
Strassburg fiasco has caused her more than chagrin — 
despair, or something very like it. She thinks the party 
is finally ruined, and we can find no means, neither 
Mme &dvage, who is the most devoted of companions 
and nurses, nor I, to rekindle the flame of courage that 
would prolong her days. 

Lately Dr. Conneau has called into consultation several 
of his colleagues ^m Zurich and Constance, with whom 
has been associated Professor Lisfranc, sent for expressly 
from Paris. 

M. lisfianc, after a serious examination of the patient, 
has, to put it so, pronounced sentence of death ; we one 
and all shuddered as at a catastrophe that aflTected each of 
us personally. 

Hope there is none, save in God. . . . 



Jugutt $tky 1837. — ^Yesterday I went to meet the 
Prince, back again at last His first words were for his 
mother. He knows her case is hopeless. Unhappy as 
he is, he seemed happy to have come in time to see her 
once more. He loves her deeply, more than as a mother — 
as a comrade, a confidante, I might almost say an accom- 
plice, in all his plans. And she fully returns this affection, 
this confidence. It cannot be denied the failure of last 
autumn has estranged from the Pretender a number of 
self-interested friends, and even relations. Truly hununity 
has no very brilliant moral qualities to boast of ! How 
servile the felicitations if he had succeeded I Well, 
aimdst all this shameful desertion. Louts Napoleon finds 
in his mother the best and highest consolation. Never a 
word from her lips to cause him chagrin. Then he was 
far away ; never a letter from her that contains any note 
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of discouragement. She has l^ith in his star, and she 
never wearies of telling him so. 

When he had cro»ed the threshold of the chateau it 
was to find Arese, Conneau, Parquin, Gricourt, Querdles, 
the Vieillards, awaiting us. It was an hour of indescribable 
emotion, the hour of tearful outpourings that reunited the 
dying mother with the proscribed exile, more jealously 
watched than ever since his fruitless attempt 



August 1837. — To-day the Prince told me about his 
voyage and his impressions of America. 

After staying two days at the Citadel of Saint-Louis, 
the frigate Andromidt was towed out at last and was aUe 
to put to aea on November 21st. She made for Rio de 
Janaro in the first instance, and then for New York, making 
a detour of 3,000 miles in order that the Prince might 
have no chance of commimicating with his friends before 
the conclusion of the trial. 

The commander, Henri de Villeneuve, was very kind 
to the exile, and gave him a share of his wardrobe. The 
Prince thanked him with the words : 

'* You are obliging the man who will one day be 
Emperor of the French, unfortunate as he may appear at 
present. 1 shall not forget you." 

On December 28th xhcy crossed the line, on January 
15th entered the roadstead of Rio. Louis was not 
allowed to disembark. After a short stay the voyage was 
resumed almost immediately for the United States, where 
they arrived March 30th, 1837, at Nrafolk. 

On setting foot on the American continent the Pre- 
tender learned the result of the Strassburg trial. He 
proceeded straight to New York and dined the same 
evening of his arrival at General Watson Webb's, where 
he found General Scott, his two brothers-in-law, the 
Stewarts, and a number of senators and statesmen. Soon 
afterwards he met his three counns, Achille and Lucien 
Murat, and Pierre, son of Lucien Bonaparte. Achille wis 
'iployed in the Post Office service ; Lucien was married 
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to the Head of an Institution ; Pierre was satisfied to lead 
a merry, somewhat ill-regulated life. 

Louis Napoleon also frequented the society of several 
French Bonapartists : the brothers Peugnier, Lieutenant 
Lecomte, M. Cognet ; but Americans formed the majority 
of his acquaintance : the celebrated Washington Irving, 
Chancellor Kent, the Livingston and Hamilton iamilies, 
the poet Halfeck. the Witts, the Williamses of Cincio- 
nati, General Wilson, O. Seymour, Phelps, etc. . . . He 
cultivated a quiet, studious Itfe, interesting himself in the 
ideas and habits of young America. He would have 
gladly starred a year at least, had not his mother's illness 
recalled him to Europe. He left New York on board the 
Gargf fVaihinpoH on June 1 2th and reached London on 
July loth. 

There he was refused his passport to travel to Switzer- 
land under the protection of Austria — a monstrous thing ! 
The Prince had to Ixmtow a friend's, but what a cause of 
pievance against Esterhazy and against Sebastiani I ' The 
Prince th^efbre took tiie passport of a certain Mr. 
Robinson, evaded the police, and left England on the 
aly. He landed at Rotterdam, ascended the Rhine as far 
aa Mannhdm, arrived 00 August 4th at Kgmaringen, and 
the same evening got here. 



September lO/A, 1837. — ^The Duchesse de Saint-Leu 
(Queen Hortense) got worse irom day to day. The sky, 
which had cleared for some days, is again heavy with dark 
clouds. The wind blows roughly. It is bitter cold. 
They are treating the Prince odiously. At the very bed- 
side of a dying mother he is hunted, annoyed, threatened, 
spied on. His lightest gestures, his vi»ts out of doors, 
his conversations outside the circle of his intimates — all 
are noted, and report after report despatched to the 
French Government The Queen bears her sufferings 
with an angelic patience, without complaint or recrimina- 
tion. She can no longer get down into the garden. A 

> The Antriu and Freodi AalMMadon nqMctiTdy fa Lwidoo. 
1—8 
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few grapes, a Ittde water, such is all her nourishment 
The Prince never leaves her. 



October 6th. — The dreadful end is come : she is dead. 

On the 4th a message was sent me that she was 
passing away, and I hurried to the chateau. There we 
were, a small band of her intimates of every day. She 
summoned her son to her bedside in the night. I did 
not leave the house ag^n. Sobs are to be heard wher- 
ever you go. On the morning of the 5th, about four 
o'clock, she sent for us all, as well as her personal servants, 
and bade us ** Farewell." 

1 know nothing so ^ghtful, so utterly sad, as this 
farewell we cannot help comparing with the commonplace 
good-byes repeated in every-day life. Ah I that bst 
farewell, that trysdng-word in eternity ! 

I cried like a child. I could not tell whether I 
-believed in anything, in heaven, in hell, in my religion. 
I felt this word of meeting again futile, this farewell 
illusory. There was only, gaping before me, the bottom- 
less abyss in which we plunge, body and 9oul,y6r ever\ 
The Queen spoke to Dr. Conneau, recommended her son 
to his loving care, nude him promise never to leave him, 
then said to us : 

" Dear friends, pray for me. I have never done harm 
to any one, and I hope God will have mercy on me. 
Farewell, Louis ! " 

The Prince kissed her lovingly, vehemently, folding 
her in hts arms like a wife or a mistress. Never before 
had I so well understood the adorii^ aflfection he bore 
her. The Queen shut her eyes, only to open them again 
almost imperceptibly at a last word of her son's, "nien 
she fell asleep, exhausted, never to wake again. 

It was a quarter past five. 

This death of a woman who once wore a crown, 
daughter of an Empress, daughter-in-law of the greatest 
Emperor that perhaps ever lived, this death in exile 
among a scanty band of friends, in the arms of her 
banished son, has something terrible, infinitely mournful 
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about it, something that purifies and absolves at once the 
good, brave mistress of Arenaberg, to whom, in her fifty- 
rour years of lile, no fault but love can be set down for 
blame! 



Ottober I i/A. — The Queen was buried yesterdajr. 
An extraordinary crowd of people filled the little church 
of Ermatingen. They had come from all parts, in 
carriages, in boats, on horseback, on foot. The coffin 
was borne by hand to the vilh^e by eight men of Arena- 
berg. We followed with aching hearts the poor box that 
held the mortal remuns of her who seemed to us to 
have remained a girt all her life — a pretty, agreeable girl. 
Comte Tascher de la Pagerie came from Munich ex< 
pressly to attend the funeral. There was a deputation 
from the Federal IKet. Some Protestant Ministers ex- 
pressed a wish to join the Catholic, and thi* reunion of 
prayers seems to me infinitely touching. Prince Louis 
was a pathetic sight. He could not tell if France was 
ffoing to give permiiuon to lay the dead woman, accord- 
u^ to her wish, at Rueil in the vault where the Empress 
Josephine rested ! 



December 1837. — In spite of the feelings of ill-will 
the Prince's conduct has given rise to among nis relations, 
everybody has written to him in affixtionate terms on 
occasion of this loss which has hurt him so cruelly — 
everybody except his uncle Jirfime. The Prince is 
deeply grieved at the circumstance. Why should Prince 
}mmt show himself so intractable, so inexorable i * 



i8j8. — Some while ago I found myself in company 

■ Wkr? H. GcOTge Diml,b « reccatlr pofattsbed look on tbebojr- 
Dod MM Tontbof NapotooQ III., bufmo tm uptaMtkn Uwtisit anr 
M p toi wfelfc Thia M gt*« ba«i it will add ■ nwdwa dou to ihoM 

rtBioed ■dnttdnM bop« ibon i 
I uala tsfotMd, and tfw to m«I 
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with Prince Louts Napolion, AmM£e Tliierry, and two 
or three familiars of the house of Mme S ■ 

Some one was speaking of the wish of the Government 
to see the Prince return to America. 

*' Yes," said Mme S , " they mshed it so strongly 

that they spread a report that he had gone. But," she 
added, turning to the Prince, " you have no notion of 
doing so, have you ? " 

" My duty calls me to France, Midam," was his 
answer. 

This reply in no way surprised us. I know he has 
abandoned no jot of his plans, I know that, the Stnss- 
burg attempt having fiuled, he is pondering another, 
better managed. I know he is looking for means to 
fiuit batteries which this time shall sweep the party of 
kings, tyrants, exilers into annihilation. I know that 
Mme Gordon has come back and that she is working, as 
we all are, for the good cause. I know what is prepanng, 
but I do not choose to oxifide the secret even to this piqier. 

But this much 1 may say : '* Louis Napcdimi's 
magnificently tenacious will is bound to win. It is 
implied in another phrase I noted, spoken at Axatdbe 
Thierry's house. 

The Utter was uiging him strongly to write the life 
of Napoleon I. 

** later on," he replied. " Before writing his histtiry, 
I must finish my work." 

"Why be«n the First Empire over again?" 
questioned the nistorian. 

** My uncle was Oesar," said the Prince with a snule. 
" I will be Augustus." 

ezUc eoded, ao tbat the Strauburi sSiir, ud geatstHf bii nephew^ 
behavimir, MuwTed him more than most. Tbeae nopo tvere fioMcred hj 
H. Tbien, wbo^ baling met bim in June 1837, at Hamct, «w the prafit 
be could nln friMn him for his cefebnted aiihrj/ tf A* C»iumUtt amd 
Ew^irt. Tbe conning little man ptomiaed J<rtaM to one Ms cSotts lo 
set bim a peosioa from tbe State and tbe imcnl of tbe law of exile, 
only asUns dim, in leturn, to aupplf bira wtth dncoBenU on tbe lapcrial 
bmilr and pcfiod. As s matter o< comas tbe ez-editer of tbe Nm ma l 
prakmged matlen all be co*dd, meantime tecoMng trtiole cbii M fu la of 
papeia, and excusing his delay by alleginc endlen ofaatnclcs on tbe part 
o(II^A,Sonlt,etc When be had bad aaveoleen cbeaU faia Hiauiy waa 
finisbed— and TUefS never gaTe another tbongM to Xii« Jlta^a. 
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SWITXBRLAND AOAIH 



i cnwemtioa ; Napolein Iho Great and (be Prince's mm future — 
Deddet to remain Id Switttrlud— His popularitj there; littlediunen 
' -- iei tbeBUufcamenoftheTliargaii— Death of TalleTTand— 

a^ooa b e twe en tlie French and SwiM Gorcnunenta ; tite 



champicKit the exile— Fiance butrica an amy corpa to tbe 
mMHwr and I hi e a teaa war— Tbe Prince wiU lean tbe countrr fee 
E^llaad— De paiMi t— A touching incident; Hoew'a brewcU— Tba 
Prince loea to Londoo, tbe Bann d'Ambto to Hilan— Areae—Haxiini 
and tbe Yooni Italy Society— RevalatioBa. 

Decemitr 1 837. — ^The Prince wis twenty-nine in ApriL 

** At my age," he nid to me with a sigh, ** the 
Emperor had uready begun the aiege of Toulon. Ai 
General-in-Chief he had fought the campaign of Italy, 
won ten victoriet, earned the admiration of armies, 
undertaken the Egyptian expedition. He wu a Member 
of Jie InUitMtt a popuhr hero. His prestige was 
becoming matter of KMnd, his star was in the ascendant 
And 1, what am I ? what shall I ever be ? " 
1 answered him in one word : 
« The ftiture. ..." 
He seized my two hands in an ecstasy : 
** Yes, d'Ambis, let us hope all thing^" 



Fttiu rtftru tmurmiitud. — It is said — the wish it 
&thcr to the thoi^ht, perhaps — that Louts Napoleoo 
meuM to return to America. A pure invention— or 
rather, one purposely deugned to mislead. The Prince 
has had it contradicted in the Hthiiit. His intention is 
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to remain in Switzerland. But Ke has seen fit to bury 
his grief for a while at the Chateau of Gottlieben, which 
his mother had begun, and of which he is completing the 
repairs. Petty annoyances still continue^ and he is pro- 
hibited from cros^ng the Baden frontier — ^which, all the 
same, does not prevent his coming pretty often to 
Constance, where he makes arrangements to meet me. 

The idyll with Moesa is ended. The pretty Swiss 
maiden has gone away to Berne. I do not exactly know 
what brought about the rupture — some indiscretions and 
braggings on the girl's part, I imagine. . . . Unless the 
Prince's pasuon for Mme Gordon has swallowed up the 
other. . . . 



December 1837. — Colonel Vaudrey is back at Arena- 
berg. A very sad pece of news reaches me — my &ther 
is dead. He was struck down by paralysis some two 
years ago, but the end came suddenly, when I was far 
away. I expected this catastrof^e, no doubt, but I never 
supposed it would come so soon. 

So here I am, at twenty-four, orphaned of father and 
mother, atone in the world, with friends, certainly, and a 
respectable fortune, but without any to guide and counsel 
me. . . . The best course seems to me b> attach myself 
to this other man's destiny — a precarious one, but 
fascinating in its possibilities — as a friend, as a partisan 
. . . but likewise as a [Ailosopher and an interested 
spectator. 

I am starting for home to settle my family aflairs. 



End of May 1838. — I am back at Constance. The 
Pnnce himself will very soon be returning to Arenabei^. 
His grief is consoled ; once more be is gay, or rather — 
for tlie word does not suit his natural gravity — he is 
once more cordial, smiting, full of high hopes. 

No sign of discouragement, in spite of Strassburg, in 
spite of the annoyances of the French Government. The 
net is, he knows how Switzerland now sympathizes with 
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him. A reeular campaign has b^;un in his favour. He 
is spoken of as a cUixen of Switzerland, a bourgeois of the 
Thurgau. They defy King Louis Philippe to interfere 
with his rights as a fi-ee man in a free country, under the 
protection of a free people. Touching 1 

We meet the same old friends : Macquard, who 
keeps us posted in French politics ; Persigny, back from 
London ; Parquin, who, it appears, is going to sell 
Wolsberg to the Prince ; Widomski (he is going to leave 
us next month), and the rest. Almost every evening 
Louis Napoleon comes to dine here at Constance, and 
very often I dine with him and a few others at the Hotel 
de I'Aigle. 

Yesterday he told us how, on his arrival at Gottlieben, 
they had built a triumphal arch, under which he passed, 
whUe acclamations rose on every ude. 

in the Thurgau Persigny and I have had his portrait 
distributed by dozens. It is to be seen in nearly every 
dwelling, just as Napoleon L's adorns so many houses 
and hovels in France. We do all we can to keep up his 
prestige. 

On the 30th of this month forty-Bve officers gave a 
grand banquet at Kreuzlingen in his honour, and the 
Prince's thanks strongly moved all present. 

On the 23rd the marksmen of the Thurgau elected 
him President of their annual muster at Dissenhofen. 

The Prince has sent to the Federal Shooting Compe- 
tition, now opening at St. Gall, a gun ornamented with 
gold and silver, to oe given as a prize to the victor at the 
special target {cibU\ auled the " eible du patriotisme." 



Undated. — I have Just heard the news here of the 
death of Talleyrand. The man who occupied so large a 
place in life is become merely a subject for newsn4>er 
articles. Before vanishing from the scene he had put 
himself <« rigle with God by confes»ng his sins, with the 
Church by retracting his errors, with the world by maldng 
a panegyric of diplomacy. He is sud to have left 
memoirs, which are not to be read till fifty years hence. 
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I feel certain they mil contain many thu^s, to use hu 
own expression, that may hang a nun. Anyhow, I 
think he will be soon forgotten. They say his dog 
mourns for him. If Fontenelle were still alive, he might 
find a pretty pastime in writing a dialogue between 
Talleyrand and Napoleon in the ot^er world. 



October 1838. — Quaint, this quarrd between Siritzer- 
land, so small and so proud, on the one hand, and France, 
powerfiil and vindictive, an the other, i propo$ of Louis 
Napoleon. And what a sad end to it I We have the 
Prince, tracked down like a wild beast, forced to leave 
the country again, to remove from Switzerland, to 
quit the home where he had rekindled a hearth for 
himself! 

But this is consoling — they are afraid of him ! Here 
is the history of the miserable business. 

After LJuty's condemnati(Mi the Prince's expulsion 
was formally demanded. It was lAcAt who wrote to 
Montabello on behalf of the King. The Swiss Republic 
declares that Louis Napoleon is a citizen, a bourgeois of 
the Thurgau. The King of France denies this, appealing 
to Article 25 of the Constitution of the Canton, in which 
it is laid down that a foreigner can (Hily become a Swiss 
subject after having renounced his status as a citizen of 
his native country. The Prince ret<Mts that France, by 
banishing Mm, rouses ipso faeto to recognize him as one 
of its citizens. This makes the King and his gang very 
angry. This much is gained, that at any rate the Great 
Council of the Canton ius examined the question. Thb 
done, it decides that the French claim is inadmissible. 

This piece of audacity turns Mole's anger into fiiry. 
Poor man, on this l^al point, he is massing an army 
corps on the frontier ! 

They are afraid ! They are afraid 1 

Louis Napoleon naturally was unwilling to let a war 
break out whereof he would have been the cause and 
to risk for the take of a point dS honour the dearii 
of Swiss dtizens. He gave way, writing a letter to 
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M. Anderwen, Prewdent of the Little Council of the 
Tbar^u, to inform him that he meant to go. 

"1 am leaving," he told the Landmann in substance, 
" I am leaving a country where my presence would serve 
as pretext for such great calamities as would be involved 
in an armed conflict ; but I shall never forget that this 
country, resisting for a month and more the pressive of a 
powernil State, and ready to make fresh sacrifices to 
maintain its dignity and rights, was lavish in its exhibi- 
tion of esteem and ailection towards myself. I am 
leaving, of my own free will, places that have been dear 
to me for so many reasons, but I trust that this separation 
will not be for ever and that I mav yet be able to return 
to the refoge which a reudence or twenty years and the 
riffhts I have acquired constituted for me a second father- 

October 14/A. — ^The Prince leaves Switzerland to-day, 
furnished with a passport certified by the »gnatures of the 
Prussian and Baden ministers and the Dutch consul. 
What a gathering of friends at Arenaberg I What poign- 
ant emotion 1 We were a company of thirty or more 
that mustered to bid him farewell. He clasped our 
hands and uttered words of r^^ret and hope suitable to 
the punful occafflon. Persigny wore the frown of a man 
thinking to himself ** our hour will come." Conneau 
was signing ; Vaudrey shaking his fist at &te. The 
worthy Thelin, who promised Queen Hortense on her 
death-bed never to leave her son, and his fellow-servant, 
Fritz Rickenbacb, had tears in their eyes. 

We set off together in a score of caikhes. Two kilo- 
metres from Constance 1 saw the Prince beckon to the 
coachman to pull up his four horses, suddenly, in the 
middle of the rood. Wondering, I was asking myself 
the why and wherefore of this unen>ected stoppage, when 
to my great surprise, I saw a girl standing with hands 
daqied m an indescribable attitude of de^xur and suppli- 
cation. 

It was Moesa I 

Where had she come from ? How had she known of 
diis departure ? Why was she there f 
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We all came to a halt, naturally enough, and got out 
of our carriages. The Prince b^;ged us to let him go on 
his way by himself and allov him to take us, one and 
all, by the hand for the last time. 

Was it part of his original intention to say good-bye 
at this particular point, or was he for inventing an excuse 
to say a few words to Moesa? Be this as it may, he 
said them, in a very low voice, and then repeated his 
farewells to us. But now his eyes were brimming with 
tears. 

He was parting from the friendship and love of his 
Swiss friends, leaving behind a whole past, anxious and 
agitated no doubt, but with intervals of quiet study, 
peace and content, amid the rich calm of the mountains. 

He is going to travel through Germany and Holland 
and embark at Rotterdam for England. Persigny, 
Vaudrey, Montauban, Conneau, go with him. 1 shaU go 
and join him later no doubt. 



Lomhardy^ November 1838. — Before going to Eng- 
land (if I do go there) 1 am making a journey in 
Lombardy that is not mthout impo|tance because of the 
conversations I am having there on' the Prince's a^irs, 
and notably with M. Arese, of whom 1 want to say a 
few words here. He is a highly interesting man, and 
might well come to play a part in the lire of Louis 
Napolten and conse^ently in my own . . . 

Knowing me to be an intimate friend of the Prince's, 
though, as it happened, I only once had the opportunity of 
meeting him at Arenaberg where he was a more A^uent 
visitor perhaf>s than myself, he made several confidential 
statements to me, some being of a rather singular nature. 
It was in 1831, in fiict, that Arese lived at Arenaberg 
where I was only presented to the Prince in 1833. 

Arese is thirty-three. He has the advantage over me 
of eight years' experience, eight years of active life. His 
mother was wealthy and shone at the Court of Eugine 
de Beauhamais, who was then Viceroy of Italy. On the 
ban of the Empire his parents and kinsmen found the 
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Austrian yoke hard to bear and entertained dreams of a 
free and independent Italy. Moreover, the iamily and all 
connected with it detested Francis 1., who in 181 5 had 
recovered his hold on their country. Franfois Arese's 
uncle, who had been a Colonel in Napoleon's service and 
his boiom friend, Conialioncri, even took an active part in 
the Carbonari conspiracy of 1821, in which was involved 
Silvio Pellico. All were condemned, deported, treated 
as criminals. Francois was sixteen, and n-om that time 
forth bis heart was full of gall and bitterness. 

Then he, too, b^an to conspire. He formed a little 
Secret Society, including Colonel Zanoli, the Marquis 
Rosales, Truschi, Bellerio, Tinelli, the brothers Adda and 
the brothers Rcsta, the Pole Dcmbrowski, Prince Bclgio- 
joso and others, men devoted to the Republican ideal, 
enemies to the death of Metternich, always endeavouring 
to recruit their band from the elite of Milan. 

Succesa did not crown his efforts, for the aristocrats 
to whom he addressed himself preferred, as a rule, a life 
of pleasure. Nevertheless, Arese did not lose hope. 

It was in 1826 that Francois Arese visited Rome in 
comptny with his mother, who went there to join Queen 
Hc^cnse. The latter she had met before at Milan when 
the Emperor's daughter-in-law used often to be at that 
city in former days to see her brother Eugine. There 
were established between Francis Arese and Louis 
Napoleon those fiieadly relations that were destined to 
grow closer from day to daj. 

Carbonarism attracted Louis NapoUon to its standard. 
I have related what I knew of the events of 1830-31, 
what I thought about the death of Queen Hortense's 
other son — whom people will persist in believing to have 
been carried off* by mrasles, but who I am equally positive 
was got rid of by assasunadon — what followed mim the 
rinng of the Romagna. I have only lately learned that 
it was Monseigneur Mastai ' who gave 30,000 francs and 
guides to the ralunteers to help them escape the Austrian 
meuures of re|»'esuon. 

Beoune Pope in t&fe under the nunc of Ptu IX. He was Ml jret 
~"--' In 1831 be wu Archbishop of IntoU. 
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Meandme Arese and his friends continued to cons[nre, 
meeting at the houses of the ladies affiliated to the 
Masonic * sect * of the Jardinieres, the Grand Mistress of 
which was the Princess Christine Trivulno de Belgicjoso. 
Arese was also connected with another " sect/' rounded 
by Mazzini, — the Young Italy, then widi a Revolutionair 
Committee with headquarters in Switzerland, tiien wim 
a conspiracy concocted at Bellinzona, which was dis- 
covered. 

A strange character, this eveHasting maker of plots ! 
A will of iron. He told me once : 

*'A country's deliverance is won by talking in 
whispers I *' 

Arese had to fly from Milan. Then it was he betook 
himself to Arenaberg, the home of the Ex-Queen of 
Holland, who aflbrd^ him hospitality for over a year. 

" When my mother wrote to the Queen, ' Arese 
confided in me, "the latter was at the moment at 
Mannheim. She was so obliging as to answer at onoe 
that 1 had only to present myselTat the chiteau and stay 
there till her return. Impossible to open the door to 
a fi-iend in a more flattering fiuhion 1 I spent a charming 
year, talking, fishing, shootmg with Louis Napolion, and 
inspiring him with that love of Italy which mU end, 1 am 
convinced, in the freeing of my country. . . . Indeed, 
Louis Napoleon is one of a thousand. He is quick to 
understand, and has a noble and a generous heart He 
has always welcomed the Italian refugees I have from 
time to time presented to him, and who did not always 
repay his kindness. 

It appears that about 1832 the Comtesse Arese's idea 
changed, and she turned Austrophile, partly from a wish 
for peace, pardy because she lotted to see her son leain 
and get him married. At that very time Louis Napowoa 
preferred he should marry his cousin. Mile Tascher de la 
Pagerie. Arese declined. The Prince was annoyed and 
the Princess furious. Then Francois departed for Algeria 
and enlisted in the Foreign Legion, saw some fighting, 
formed some valuable fiiendships, and eventually returned 
when he knew that his mother's feelings were appeased. 
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The old life began again, the life of politics and con- 
spiracies. Aresc resumed intriguing at Milan. He was 
aware of the Strassburg preparations, but did not approve 
of them, and even removed himself fi-om the stage in 
which was played out the drama that ended with the 
Prince's banishment to America. Then, in face of the 
^lure he had foretold, he once more took up the r61e of 
fiuthfiil friend and started for New York to keep the exile 
company. 

For a moment 1 was on the point of foUomng him, 
but an event I cannot trust to paper for the present pre- 
vented me. Arese landed in America before the Prince, 
because be went direct, while the exile was taken by a 
feng detour. Three whole months they lived together 
at New York under the same roof, and the Milanese kept 
alive in the Prince's heart fervent a^irations for Italian 
independence and a fierce hatred of Austria.* He tnxiught 
turn into relations with the Italian refugees of those ports, 
of whom no mention was ever made to me — ^1 wonder 
why — by Louis Napoleon on his return. 

When the Prince came back to Europe, Arese re- 
mained behind to visit the United States till the spring 
of this ^ear. 

While he was away on these travels Queen Hortense 
had died, bequeathing him a piece of jewelry in memory 
of the great affection she had entertuned for him. 

So nere is Arese back at Milan. An amnesty, in fact, 
has been decreed in fiivour of those condemned for political 
ofiences on the occasion of the coronation of the new 
Emperor of Austria, Ferdinand I. In any case, there 
are ugns of relaxation, discouragement The yoke is 
forgotten, and Arese suffers grievously to see it. He is 
always beseeching me to rekindle in Louis Napolion's 
heart the memory of the talks at Arenaberg and at 
New York. 

This is all very well and very fine ; but, after all, 
Arese speaks as an Italian patriot. Is a French patriot 
Dccessanly bound to hold the same language ? 

■ Than i«««Utioiis ue of high importance ; they throw ■ flood of li^ 
"^ *" * ■ s of the wv of IUI7. 
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THE PRINCE IN LONDON 

" Much Ado about Nothing " — " The Haa of Tcmdotiow " ; like uncle, like 
nephew— Hetternich— The ChAteau d'ArenaberE aold— The Prince ia 
the lion of the hour in London — A duel on WlmbledoB Cooimon — 
Carlton Gudena — Gore House and Lady Bleuiogton ; Count d'Oraajr 
— Miss Howard — Let Iditi NapoUomeutus — The Prince confides his 
Dew project to the Baion d'Ambts — A descent on Boulogne dedded 
on — Preparations ; Conneau sewing on buttons ; the EJinbttrgk 
Castle purchased — The BtlU PouU sets out to bring home the ashes 
of the Great Napoleoo. 

December 1838. — ^The whole of this Franco-Swiss diffi- 
culty is more or less of a farce. In one word, it comes 
to what Shakespeare calls " much ado about nothing." 
True, there was a moment of effervescence. In France 
40,000 men recdved orders tofiirbish swords and bayonets, 
in Switzerland the volunteers were called out ; but all 
the while the pretty girls of Geneva were dancing at the 
Ferney balls with the French officers, and the quadrilles 
would finish up with an exchange of hand-pressings and 
embraces. 



Note inserted later. — I am in receipt of a parcel of 
Paris and London papers. They are behind time, but 
what they say is still good to remember. Nearly the 
whole French press, except the Debatj, seized wth a 
fierce and sudden fit of independence, disapproves of the 
policy of the TuUerics. The Constitutiotmel, SiicUy Gazette 
de France, Courier Franfais, National, Journal dt Paris — 
all are unanimous in speaking well of the Prince, whose 
moderation they appreciate. All are of o[»nion that 
13S 
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Louis Philippe's Ministers have piled folly on folly, at 
the same time corering themselves with ridicule and 
ailbrding the heir of the Bonapartes an opportunity to 
intervene in the future of the country. He is become 
" the man of to-morrow." The Napoleonist cause has 
received a sanction that consecrates its claims in the eyes 
of the public. It is no longer a flattering illusion cherished 
by a few lovers of paradox, a few last adherents of a 
vanished past ; it is a party whose leader has given proof 
of personal worth, a party round which a popular move- 
ment is already rallying. The July Monarchy has done 
him good service, in a way recommending him to the 
su6%^^es of the masses by its ill-contrived attempts to 
set them agunst him. He was reported wavering and 
poor-sfnrited, he was denied high qualities whether c^ 
head or heart. Now people are (breed to allow he can 
think and act judiciously, measure his words, and show 
proof of character. No one now can fail to see they have 
a man to deal with, and this man a true Bonaparte, who 
has learned to profit by experience, and who, Justified by 
the lessons of history, is making ready (or the future. We 
have often heard the saying of the Brienne professor about 
Napoleon quoted : ** He will succeed if drcumstances are 
propitious. I think it will be with the nephew as it 
was with the uncle. 



1839. — I shall never go to Arenaberg again. Arena- 
berg is sold. The Prince has sold it in order to subsidize 
two Parisian journals : Le Commerce^ under the manwe- 
ment of Macquard and Mauguin ; Zj Capitole, under 
that c^ Crouy-Chanel, to whom the Prince paid 140,000 
francs and provided Paul Merruan as editor. 

I shall never go to Arenaberg again ! 1 am starting 
for England. 



London, 1839. — ' y*xv^ come here to join the Prince. 
I live in the Marylebone Road, a very short way from 
Rq^t Street. He is installed in Carlton Terrace, after 
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making a shc»t stay at Fenton's Hotel and then in 
Waterloo Place. He has a numerous household and five 
horses, two being saddle-horses. We are quite near the 
Athenzum and Travellers' Gubs, in a very fine quarter of 
the town ; and we are not dull. 

The Prince has been warmly welcomed by the best 
English sodety. He is the lion of the hour. I cannot 
but admire my noble friend. What easy adaptalnlity he 
possesses ! He is as much at ease here as at Arenaberg. 
He speaks English as he used to speak German and 
Italian. He shows himself the '* perfect gentleman " in 
England, as he proved himself a good shot and a hearty 
beer-drinker in Switzerland. Here, as there, everybody 
is full of consideration and polite attentions towards him. 

We go to the theatre, to the races, to society teas, we 
frequent evening-parties, where conversadon, ^y, flirt- 
ing, are the <mler of the day. life i raxgUise, a liie full 
oi triumphs for him and novel experiences for me. 

Whatever London has of choice and elegant b in 
relations with the Prince. Lord Fitz-Harris is more dun 
a friend already : he is a brother. The Dukes of Somerset 
and of Beaufort, of Bedford and of Montrose, find pleasure 
in his society. The Earls of Errol and of Scarborougli, 
of Chesterfield and of Durham deem it an honour to 
know him. Wellington is charming ; Benjamin IKsraeli 
comes to see him. Sir Lytton Bulwer and Sir Henry 
Holland, Count d'Orsay, Walter Savage, Londonderry — 
the greatest names of the nobility — figure at his recep- 
tions, though he makes a point of*^ not attending Court or 
appearing at Ministers' houses. The Earl of Eglinton 
has invited him this year to his fiunous tournament. 
Grand dinners everywhere. And he talks cleverly, 
adroidy ! The shade of Nap(deon I. following him 
everywhere, he often finds himself in delicate »tuations 
for a talker. He always extricates himself with adminU))e 
tact. 

Everywhere he is received agreeably, often cere- 
moniously. Happy and flattered he before whose door 
stops his carriage, on the panels of which ts displayed the 
Imperial eagle. The newspapers describe his sodal 
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saccesses, his pursuits, his receptions, his visits. Lord 
Bloomfield paid him dl the honours when he visited the 
Aneotl. The TimeSy The Morning Posty The Courier, 
speak of him, and when he visits the provinces he is greeted 
with the same deference. The notabilities go out of their 
way to welcome him, at Birmingham, at Uverpool, at 
Manchester. Fetes are got up in his honour. Gore 
House is become a rendezvous where the most dis- 
tinguished people are to be found. I have seen d'Ouin 
there, and Carrington, and even Alfred de Vigny. . . . 

One minute bu>t on this bright picture ! latterly he 
came very near fighting a duel with that dismal individual 
known as the Comte Ijton, illegitimate son of the 
Emperor, who has come here to daim of King Joseph 
the execution of 1 cannot say what dispositions Cardinal 
Fesch would seem to have made in his favour, but which 
not only Louis Napoleon himself, but all the family, by 
common consent, mum to t^e seriously. 

Two coarsely worded letters from this personage 
forced the Prince to send his seconds — Parquin and 
d'Omy, who demanded on his behalf, as the ofiended 
party, that they should fight with swords. At seven next 
morning the adversaries met on Wimbledon Common. 
But at this point M. l^fon announced his wish to fight 
with pistols. The result a long argument, which allowed 
the police to interfere before the Prince, who, however, 
hid ended by agreeing to the weapon proposed, had time 
to chastise the insolent fi:llow. It was plain the latter 
only f^yed off this farce in order to fritter away the very 
short time he had in which to measure himself against the 
Prince. 

Each went home, not without having had to give bail 
before recovering their freedom, and so the ridiculous 
bunncM ended. 



Ntie inserttJ. — ^The Prince loves women's sodety — 
yet another point of resemblance with Napoleon I. He 
enjoys their conversation. The drawii^-rooms of Gore 
House affbrd him plenty of opportunities, where Lady 
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Blessington surrounds herself with the ilite of pretty 
women. Very agreeable herself, albeit spoiling the charm 
of her conversation by her affectation, she has, they say, a 
iiaism with Count d'Orsay, At her receptions the Prince 
meets a passionate admirer of the Great Emperor's nephew 
in the person of Miss Howard. There, too, he finds 
sometimes a pretty Englishwoman of the " Keepsake " 
style, a Countess to boot, in whose society he forgets 
Moesa. 



LateUii, 1840. — The Prince now lives in Carlton 
Gardens, having left Lord Cardigan's mansion to take 
possession of that of Lord Ripon. He is no loser by the 
change. 

What a fine drawing-room full of noble souvenirs and 
hallowed relics, besides the portraits of the Emperor, of 
the Empress, of Queen Hortense, the coronation ring, 
the wedding ring (Josephine's), the tricolour cashmere 
scarf that r^poleon 1. wore at the Battle of the Pyramids, 
portraits of all the Imperial family, the famous talisman 
of Charlemagne found in his tomb at Aix-la-Cbapelle and 
presented by the Clergy of the Cathedral to the Emperor 
m 1804, a medallion with twin portraits painted by Isabey, 
— I cannot tell all the wonderful treasures, doubly dear to 
their owner, who guards them [Hously as heirlooms. 

The Prince dnves or rides every day. Sometimes he 
takes me with him in his cabriolet, and we talk — a little 
of the past, a great deal of the future. He drives with 
the same skill be shows in all physical exercises. He does 
not pay visits only to the important personages of the 
British capital ; he frequents the Ubraries too, and has just 
published another book ; Les Jdies NapolioHietmts. 

Les Iditi NapoUoniennes. — It is the synopsis, eminently 
dear and distinct, of the general thesis of democratic 
empire, one always nuintained by Louis Napoleon. It 
is the moral testament of Napoleon I., risen from the 
tomb of St Helena. In it Louis speaks like a prophet. 
He has the ardent and energetic soul of a saviour of 
peoples. He never loses faith m his star. 
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He de«res to continue his uncle's work, the task of 
the Emperor " who contributed more than any other to 
hasten the reign of freedom by preserving the moral 
influence of the Revolution and diminishing the appre- 
hensions it inspired." He shows how the Napoleonic 
ideas submitted to the pUbiscite have received an endorse- 
ment more and more emphatic on the part of the 
people, which voted with ever-growing enthusiasm for 
the institutions of 1793, of the Year III., of the Year 
VIII., for the Consulate for life, and finally in 1804 for 
the hereditary Empire. 

June 1 840. — 1 had a long conversation with the 
Prince this morning, who was much more talkative than 
usual. He told me ; " It is Boulogne I have decided on 
as my point of attack. I know I can tell you everything, 
because you are a perfect Paladin of discretion ; and then 
you are just as impatient for success as I am myself" 

Then the Prince unfolded his whole plan. He has 
purchased guns in Birmingham and uniforms at the 
Marchi du Temple in Paris. Servants have been engaged 
in France and conveyed to London, where he has also had 
the uniforms forwarded. Dr. Conneau has sewn on the 
buttons. He has procured a printing-press, and is printing 
oflT his proclamations himself 



'July 1 840. — Great news! The French Government 
claims possession of the ashes of Napoleon I . Was the idea 
to embarrass England ? Lord Palmerston puts frankly 
and frnly at the Government's disposition the great man's 
coffin, without the smallest hesitation. On May 12th 
the Comte de Remusat asked the Chamber to vote a 
million to bring home from St. Helena the illustrious 
remains, which the Prince de Joinville undertakes to go 
and fetch. 

The Belle Poule has just sailed. 



The Prince is oveijoyed at the mighty burst ot 
Nifwleonic enthusiasm that is everywhere manifest. He 
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has spoken of it these kst days to all c^ us who are 
devoted to his interests. The hour has come to try 
afresh the scheme that failed four years ago at Strassburg. 
France is ready, more than ever ready, to welcome the 
successor of Napoleon I. 



August 4/A, 1 840. — In haste. . . . 

Louis Napoleon has chartered, under an assumed 
name, a steamer, the EJiuhurgh Castk. He has contrived 

to complete aU preparations without the Cabinets of 

Ix>ndon and Paris knowing one word of his projects. 

Normanby, Guizot} have not seen a thing. It is like a 
fiury tale! 



We are going aboard immediately. To-morrow we 
shall be off* Boulogne. Who knows if, the day after, 
Louis Napolfon will not be on the throne of France ? 
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** l'apfairi db bouloohb" 

August 1840 

The Baton plaords the desd^w^li of Baulagne with the Prince'i 
praduwOiao — A pitifiil ftuco— Wone thu StraMbun— A tame eagle 
— Tfaa landiDg aod its repulae— Pot-«bota fhm Ibe cliff— The Freodt 



Praaa hoetlle— Reaaooa of th« faUive— Looii NapoMoa al tba 
Cooderiarie— UUe Ei««iiie de HontiM— The BaioD d'AnUa vlattt 
the nince in priaon— A viail to the Mod HadanM de KAcamier— 



August ^ih, 1 840. — I have a bole of proclamationt and 
I have aJrcady had a number di^layed on all the dead- 
walls of the town. The Prince had entrusted me with 
the task of publishing and placarding them. I am con- 
TOiced they will produce a notable tmct They breathe 
the very soul of the Emperor. 



Augutt icmA, 1840. — Another set-back, more bunent- 
able than that at Strassburg. Once more our dreams are 
shattered, but perhaps for ever this time ! I have not 
•eeo the Prince, whom the^ will certainty restrain for 
the future from all possibility of giving trouble. I 
say if he still keeps his confidence after this 



cannot say if he still keeps 

Boulogne affair. I really think I have definitely and 

finally lost mine. 

Qjd vivra vtrrm. . , . Let us, at any rate, put down 
in black and white in my poor piges the details of this 
extraordinary fiasco. 

We were sixty-two sworn confederates when we lefl 
London. Now we are one, and one only— myself ! We 
were sixty>two : first and foremost the oU guard, the 
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^ithful few, the ^miliars of Arcnaberg, the comrades of 
Strassbut^ — Querelles and Parquin,Persign]r and Vaudrey, 
Conneau, the bravest of the brave. Add to these 
valuable recruits enlisted in these last few years : Mont- 
holon, who had kept the Emperor company on the rock 
of St. Helena, Colonel Voisin, Commandant M^nan, 
Bataille, Lombard, and Bachin, Boufet de Montauban, 
Laborde, Orsi, and the Prince's foster-brother, Bure by 
name, Ornano, Foresder, Captain Hunin, Aladenize ; 
forty * more who had £uth in the Prince's star, and whom 
death has taken or a prison is to entomb ! 

We had munitions of war, money, horses . . . and 
a hve eagle to symbolize the return of the Other ! All 
this, on August 3rd, was carried on board the Edinburgh 
Castle. On the 4th we went after our friends, distributed 
here and there and brought them in by small groups. 
Then, not to exdte suspicion, we crossed by a succesuon 
of long tacks, and only cast anchor during the night of 
the 5th off Wimereux, a league from Boulogne. In four 
voyages men and material, all, was got ashore. The 
douaniers then arrived on the scene. Parquin and I 
frankly avow our plans and offin- them money, but in 
vain. This struck me as an ill augury for our] eventual 
success. 

Nevertheless, we continued our march. At five 
o'clock we reached Boul<^ne. In the Place d' Alton we 
parley with the four men and the sergeant posted there. 
Again a refusal to join us ! 

" Another failure I " Parquin whispers in my ear. 
** If in two hours Irom now Boul(^e is not ours, we are 
done for, by — 1 " 

According to our agreement, I was to see after the 
general population, as I had done at Strassburg. I had 
made all necessary arrangements four days before, but had 
then returned to London to inform the Prince of various 
particulars. On arriving at Boul<^e I quitted my com- 
panions, and hurried to the taverns where friends had 
assembled to wait for me. While the little band of the 
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^thfiil was trying, with the help of lieutenant Aladenize, 
to raise the 42nd of the line, I went through the town 
with my men, all shouting " Vive TEmpereur ! " 

Alas ! neither army nor population seconded us. The 
gates of the barracks were shut to us, and we had to 
withdraw. Perhaps it would have been wise to do no 
more. Bataille and Misonan proposed to go to the 
Colonne de la Grande-Armie on the downs above the 
town and unfurl the Imperial flag. But a squad of men 
from the 42nd of the line had been detached, and these 
fell upon us. 

liie Prince showed himself a hero, and was for 
dying there, at the foot of the column. 1 shall never 
forget his noble gallantry. But he was to live ; he had 
work to do ; and we dragged him away. 

I make a last attempt to raise the citizens, and so find 
myself separated from my friends, who reach the shore, 
pursued by the soldiers and the National Guard, which is 
sent to arrest them. The Prince and some of my friends, 
it appears, threw themselves into the sea to escape ; but 
they were cowardly enough to pepper them from the 
dim, like water-fowl. Voisin was hit twice ; Hunin wu 
drowned ; another was killed ; others ^1 seriously 
wounded, and lay fainting and covered with blood. 
Perngny, Conneau, Misonan, captured by gendarmes in 
boats, were brought back to the beach, and aU my 
comrades were nude prisoners. For the good of the 
cause I thought it best to escape, mixing with my con- 
tingent of " shouten," and distributing money among 
them to win their connivance. So here I am, the same 
as after Strassburg, alone, abandoned, frustrated. . . . 



I have been in Paris for the last twelve hours. I read 
the papers. I keep myself informed. I see our friends. 
I am doing all I can to make good what was perhaps a 
mistake, lor on reflection I b^n to think we had a 
poorer chance than at Strassburg. 

Success to the brave, the proverb says . . . and 
also the cup of gall, sometimes 1 
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The newspapers desert us. Yesterday they were for 
us. Yes, the proverb will always prove true : When the 
sky grows black, good-bye to finends I The wh<^e Press 
is hard on us. They talk of us as madmen or fools, 
grotesque malefactcvs — and that is the most painfiil of 
all, for fvlure, especially when it invt^ves men's deaths, 
should be entided to more indulgence. 

August \ith. — I tramp the streets of Paris in search ot 
news. I know now why we failed. The Prince thou^t 
he could count on General Magnan. He had instructed 
M^nan to ofier him four hundred thousand ftaocs, a 
hundred thousand to be handed him on the oaiL He had 
likewise given him to understand that he was reserving 
the biton of a Marshal of France for him. M^nan was 
not persuasive enough, nor seductive enough. General 
Magnan now boasts to any one who cares to listen to him 
of iu^^ng refused these ofiers. I am convinced it wis 
posnble to have gained him over. He said no onlv 
because he was afraid of letting go the substance to catch 
at the shadow. If the Prince had succeeded this in- 
comipttble gentleman would instantly have protested his 
devotion to the Bonapartist cause. I wish 1 had the 
power to read the bottom of the man's souL' 

jiJJitwnal note. — It is certain the plans failed because 
they were ill-conceived. The Prince counted on the 
Army. As a matter of hct, in spite of all the measures 
taken, all the money and eloquence expended, the Army 
was not with us, nor the RepubUcans either. All they 
thought of was to exploit the name of Napoleon R> set up 
a Republic that should be a manger where appetites of 
every sort could be satisfied. The Napoleonist ideas, so 
noble and generous, had found no real support among this 
hungry crew. They were getting ready to pluck the eagle. 



August ilth. — I have been handed a circular issued by 
the Minister of War, Cubiires. It Is dated August 7th, 

' After Um procUnution of the Second Empire General Hasnui 
became Hanhal of FnuKc, Gnnd-Veoeui of the Einperar.ud C 
i»-Cbief of the A11B7 of Puis. 
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five o'clock in the evening, ind proves how alarmed they 
were at Paris at the first tidings of the attempt. ** Driven 
back into the floods that haa vomited them forth," this 
precious document reads, ** Lows Bonaparte and alt his 
adherents have been captured, killed, or drowned." The 
Momteur actually printed this melodramatic sentence, that 
might surely have fallen from the pen of Ennery. The 
Government advertises its success with the magniloquent 
phrases, the superb gestures of Fr^iMck, the Talma of 
the Boulevard. It was deemed necessaiy to publish in 
the Journal Officitt that the troops of the line were 
worthy of all admiratioH — another theatrical expression I 
The truth is, troops and National Guard vied with each 
other in ferocity. The fugitives had reached the sea- 
shore, pursued at the point of the bayonet, and had 
thrown themselves into the water, when, before they could 
reach the boat where they hoped to find safety, they shot 
them down without mercy. Those even who kept 
shouting that they surrendered were not spared. They 
were kiUed at point-blank ratv;e. If there were no more 
victims than was afterwards round to be the case, this 
must be attributed to pure chance. I am told that the 
IVince lumself was hit by a bait that was lost in his 
uaiibrm. 

The most odious thing about it is that the journals 
which tiU then had supported Louis Napolion against the 
Ministry are now flouting him, one and all. Yesterday 
all were talking of his mission, all recognized hb rights 
as a Pretender ; to-day they are making fun of him. 
Desertion all along the line. Such are the general orders 
Bfiven to the whole Press, not the Parisian Press only, 
but also abroad. I am making a collection of the articles 
in the Dihaity the Constituttennely the Prttu^ "Tht Times, 
The Montmg Post. It will prove interesting, perhaps, to 
rfr4vad them in ten years' rime, for wtio can tell what will 
happen to-morrow ? 

Attptst 1 4/ A. — On the 9th the Prince was transferred 
to the Fortress of Ham. As he left the Chateau where 
he liad been confined at Boulogne he was able, while 
descending the stairway leading to the courtyard, to 
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throw a glance towards the vrindows where his com- 
panions in misfortune stood, the men whose late causes 
him more anxiety than his own. He called '* Farewell " 
to them, and he could catch their words : " Farewdl, 
Prince ; the shade of the Emperor will watch over you." 
Then he got into one of the two carris^es waiting his 
departure. Dragoons escorted them. So airaid were 
the authorities his fiiends might come and rescue him 
that they had ranged sentinels all along his route. 



August i^th. — I have just learned — for one never 
knows the news till the day after to-morrow or even 
the day after that — that the Prince left Ham on the i2th, 
and has arrived in Paris by carriage under escort of the 
Departmental Gendarmerie and the Municipal Guard. 
It was all done secretly ; the newspapers bad been urged 
to say nothing. Tne ol^ect was to prevent crowds 
collecting in front of the Condergerie, at which prison it 
was arranged he should arrive between midnight and one 
o'clock in the morning. He has been given the room 
once occupied by Fiescni. He is kept absolutely isolated ; 
even his valet de chambre has been refused access to him. 
Three attendants keep him under surveillance, never 
taking their eyes off him. But there is no fear of his 
attempting his life, even if he were left the means of 
doing so. I know his character. He will hct the 
judges as he has faced destiny. 



Note inserted.— The PrifetofPolice, Gabriel Delessert, 
entertuned at dinner to-day the Comtesse de Montijo, 
wife of a Spanish senator. She was accompanied by her 
daughter Eugenie, quite a young girl, of uncommon 
beauty. The SeQorita in question is deeply interested in 
the Prince. She was full of indignation on hearing he 
was subjected to treatment only adopted towards great 
criminals. She sees in him a hero like those of the 
Remancero (Romance of the Cid). She asked the Pr^fet 
of Police if she could not be present with her mother 
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at the trial in the tribune reserved for the public. If he 
is condemned she means to go and see him in prison. 
She is a girl of vivid imagination. Mother and 
dai^hter stayed on the balcony to watch the prisoner 
goby." 



The Prince will be judged by the Chamber of Peers. 
This dedsion was only arrived at after lively discussions. 
The Chancellor, Pasquier, a nun of prudence and astute- 
ness, was openly opposed to it Evidently he is for 
keeping an eye on the future. The Due d'Orleans, on 
the contrary, who is very active in the matter, holds that 
no other course is open. No doubt tt can be foreseen 
that many Peers, unable to forget all they owe to 
Napoleon I., will absent themselves at the critical moment 
and that hardly half the House will ut at the trial ; but 
confidence is relt in the devotion to the Crown of such 
as do attend to secure a a>ndemnation. Already it is 
all practically settled. Indeed the Due d'Orl6uis has 
forestalled the sentence. I know IVom one of his in- 
timates that he has written to the Prince de Joinville : 
** Not death, but a good imprisonment and a quick 
trial." 

What is beyond doubt is this : they want to get done 
with the affair as soon as possible. At the Court the 
sensation is really very great, though they put the best 
&ce on a bad business. Guizot, to make himself agree- 
able too, declares it is the end of the Bonapartist intrigues. 
But perhaps Louis Philippe is not altogether convinced. 
In any case, he follows the advice of the Due d'Orl6ans. 
He means to utilize the opportunity to recover lost 
popularity — a recovery they are setting to work to 
engineer. 



September $tA. — I have secured permission to go and 
see the Prince in his prison. Oh ! it was no easy thing ! 
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But I have this unexpected chance in ray fiivour, that 
I am not known to have been one of the participators 
in the Boul<^e attempt. Few people knew me in that 
town, and I came directljr afterwards to Paris. I have 
declared I was a stranger to the enterprise, that I was 
seen in London on the eve of the Prince's departure 
but that since August 3rd I had been in Paris. Friends 
provided me with precious aliiis. In a word, I have 
succeeded in penetrating into the Prince's dungeon. 

And which of us two^ Louis or mjrself, found means 
to console the other } Why, Louis ! 



S^temher 1 5/A. — Mme Recamier has been to see him, 
bearing a permit from the President, Pasquier. I was 
informed of her visit, and, as ^e is veil aware, I am one 
of the Prince's intimate friends, I thought she would not 
deem me over-forward if I called on her at the Abbaye- 
au-Bois. She received me with affectionate kindness. 
Every one of her words was as balm to my bleeding 
heart. Poor woman ! How changed 1 found her I 
Now quite blind, there is nothing left of the resplendent 
B^trix of Canova. Her adopted daughter, Mme Lenor- 
mand, was with her. 1 was indiscreet enough to ask her 
— the same who surely foretold the end of ^nt-Just and 
Robespierre — ^what she thought of the Prince's future. 
She answered me : 

*' Have no fear; a cloud passing over a star does not 
quench its brilliance." 
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CHAPTER XII 



BROUGHT TO TRIAL 



The trill ^leai at the Luxembourg — Advocates tod accused — Pasquief ; 
Benyer ; Bartol— The Prince^ attitude ; he reada hi* dcTence — Popular 
mtBfatbj — CiHideauMd to " peipettial " iaipfitoninent— A cloud id tbe 
East : growiog power of Pru*si»— The ashea of Napoleon I. brongfat 
to Paris and depoaited (n the lanlides — Impoelng ceremoaT--Crowda 
and wuhnriatm— The Emperor'a coffin ; anecdote of Vkux Hugo. 

Stptemhtr fjth. — It is for to-morrow. The tribunal 
will sit at the Luxembourg under the presidency of 
Pasquier. A selection has bnn made. Of the fifty-five 
prisoners^ all but twenty-two have been released. The 
rest are not to answer for their doings. The Prince will 
be defiuided by Berryer, assisted by Marie and Ferdinand 
Barrot. Among the other counsel Jules Favre, a native 
of Lyons, who they tell me is very doquent and a 
Republican. 

September 28M. — I have just come from the first sitting. 
The court was crowded ; me accused were brought in at 
half-post twelve. I saw dgns of emotion on the majority 
of nces. The Judges themselves could not hide their 
feelings. It is a fact that on those faces one might have 
thought most impassive there were distinct tokens of 
discomposure. How could it have been otherwise ? 
Many of the men siting there to pronoimce sentence on 
the Prince could not forget what they owed to the 
Emperor. Louis Napolion came in, followed by Maitre 
Berryer. Some one bende me said : " He has nothing of 
Ni^leon I." The speaker meant nothing in the way of 
[Aysical likeness. I muttered : *' He has his soul." My 
voice row higher than I had intended. I heard a ** H'sh [ 

■53 
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h'sh ! " — but I noticed my neighbour agreed with me. The 
Prince smiled behind his dark chestnut moustache — I am 
sure I saw him smile. Did he see me ? I think his eyes 
travelled in my direction. He was dressed in black and 
wore the plaque of the Legion of Honour. 

Pasquier proceeded to the usual questions to establish 
identity. Then the Prince got up and asked leave to 
read a few words he had ready in writirig in his defence. 
All present were stirred at the sound of his voice. 



Undated. — The trial goes on. It is expected to last 
till two o'clock. The Prmce's'pronouncement has had its 
effect. Everybody, even his enemies, admit its eloquence. 
Many look upon it as a manifesto. Those who have 
broken thdr oath to the Empire and trampled underfoot 
with an Ingratitude there is no ^insaying their original 
convictions cannot deny that the Prince has risen superior 
to his Judges. The accused has become accuser. 

The Prince is very dignified all through the hearings. 
His composure never deserts him. He sits, one leg 
crossed over the other, much at his ease, as if he were 
attending a lecture. When questioned, he answers with 
a plain yes or no, and will never add any explanations 
except when his fellow-accused are involved. Then he 
speaks out energetically enough, taking the whole respon- 
sibilthr on hims^f! 

Another note undated. — Berryer's speech is one of the 
finest impromptu pleadings ever uttered. The illustrious 
orator never concealed the &ct from himself that the case 
was lost from the first ; but using the right he enjoyed, 
to speak with perfect openness, he thundered out the 
truth, and it has produced a far-reaching echo. The papers 
have printed his speech n extenso^ accompanying it with 
comments that bring out every passage in full reUef. 

When the famous pleader sat down a quiver of 
repressed excitement ran through his audience. I could 
see hands itching to applaud, and they would have done 
so, had not the solemnity of the occasion checked them. 
But all through this magnificent feat of oratory, how 
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often did I note gestures of assent, tokens of agreement, 
vgna of profound emotion ! Among the Judges them- 
sdves it was easy to read in their faces the harrowing of 
their feelings. Sentence will be pronounced by men who 
cannot approve it in their own inmost consciences. 



October 6th. — It is over. Sentence is given. The 
Chamber has pronounced the penalties : the Prince to 
perpetual confinement in a fortress situated on the 
continental territory of the kingdom ; Aladenize to 
deportation ; Montholon, Lombard, and Persigny to 
6ve years' imprisonment ; Misonan to fifteen years of 
the same punishment ; Forestier, Votsin, and Ornano 
to ten years ; Montauban, Bataille, Orsi, each to five 
years* imprisonment ; Conneau to five years' confinement, 
Laborde to two years. 

The Prince heard his sentence with great coolness. 

•* Sir," he said to the clerk of the court, " once they 
used to say the word imfossiile was not in the French 
langxiage ; nowadays they may say the same of perpetual" 

October jlh. — ^The Fortress ot Ham has been selected 
for the life-long confinement of the condemned Prince. 
His imprisonment coincides with two events which do 
not fitil to set all minds thinking that still remain free in 
the inner tribunal of conscience. It is three years ago, 
on July 1 5th, that Palmcrston signed with Prussia, Russia, 
tnd Austria the Treaty of London without informing 
M. Guizot, the French Ambassador ; it was a slap in the 
hec for France, and the Thiers Ministry still staggers 
under the blow. The Buisians are banning to grumble, 
and the " Marseillaise " is heard in the streets. 

They say too : ** The Government of July has clapped 
Napoleon's nephew in a cage. A good riddance." But 
that's not so certain sure ; cages come open sometimes. 
And then, in spite of everything, the Napoleonist ideas 
are making way ; the French, with their hot impatience, 
are sighing for the return of the old heroic days. The 
Government knows it. To calm the storm, it offers a 
helfMng hand itself to the partisans of the eagle. The 
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ashes of Napoleon are to be brought back to Paris. And 
it is Louis Philippe's son, the Prince de JoinviUe, who is 
entrust«i with the task of conveying home, with England's 
free permission, the hallowed renutins. 



October %th. — I was right. At the very time the Prince 
was being uken to Ham the fat was in the fire at the 
Tuileries. I mean by this figure of speech to say that 
Louis Philippe and his Minister Thiers have made a dean 
sweep. Thiers, unpopular in spite of his " wall enwalling 
Paris," ' and the vote for the fortifications, has had to reugn 
his portfolio. Guizot replaces him. This does not satisfy 
the people. They cannot swallow the English pill. They 
are nirious at the diplomatic defeat of France ; Paris will 
count for nothing. The Germans, those Germans, defy 
us. All very well for Alfred de Musset to meet Becker's 
Deutsche Rhtin with his Rhtn franfau ; but Prussia, that 
we crushed at Jena and that only half recovered even 
after Waterloo, is lifting her head again. There is a 
storm brewing there. God grant it never burst. It 
is not the Jiuy Government, M. Thiers, M. Guizot, 
M. Yillemain, who could allay it. 



December 15M. — The Emperor has re-entered Paris 
more triumphant than after the return from Elba. Two 
names, and two names only, are in every mouth : Auster- 
litz and Friedland. The cult revives ! 

What a superb day ! The sun of Austerlitz shines 
again ! And mth a brilliance more striking as the weather 
is bitter cold. The crowd recks nothing of the arctic 
temperature ; all hearts are warm ; they beat in unison 
with the national joy. The flood rolls on towards the 
Invalides. Again and ag^n Municipal Guards bar the 
passage of the moving populace, but are forced to give it 
way. Yet perfect order everywhere, and proper reverence 
as they await the arrival of the coffin. Cannon booms at 

■ " Le muT munni Paris "—in Blliuion to the (ddpunning jingle o( the 
Parisiaii gnnnUet : " Le mttr mMrani Parii a rendu nuii mmtunvmt," 
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intervala. The crowd is curious> but not iimntient ; they 
know their hopes will not be disappointed. The Esplanade 
is occupied by mounted Grenadiers. They ride up at a 
foot's pace, solemnly. Then come the Generals and 
Marshals. It is a ma^ificent sight. They say that 
MM. Daguerre and Niepce, whose processes the State 
purchased last year, have been directed to fix the superb 
picture on their plates. The procession seems never- 
ending. I had a good place to see everything. I can see 
the carri^c of the Belie Toules cluplain — he is in 
mourning ; a few yards behind comes a coach drapted in 
Uack vdvet, in which are installed the members of the 
Commis^on of St Helena. The drums beat a tattoo. 
Here is the car on which rests the Emperor's coffin ; it 
rolls slowly on. I ask myself if they are not going to 
unharness the horses to draw it in triumph. My emotion 
b indescribable. Generals and Marshals hdd the ends of 
the palL Some distance behind the car a host of flags 
carried by chosen legionaries from each Department. A 
white horse bears on his back a saddle of crimson velvet 
with a double border of gold lace. It is the very saddle 
Napoleon used at Marengo. Sixteen horses draw the car, 
led by grooms in the Imperial livery. This does not 
drive into the courtyard of the Hotel des Invalides. 
Sailors advance to take the coffin into Ae below-ground 
chamber where the Empenu* is to sleep his last ueep, as 
he had desired on his death-bed. The Prince de Joinville 
delivers the coffin to the King, who receives it " in 
the name of France." Those are his words. I heard 
them. They will remun graven in my mem<Hy. Frante 
will guard fiuthfuUy, piously, these remains of die greatest 
of her sons. Louis Philippe himself has been constrained 
to salute the Napoleonic idea. One thing, however, I 
noticed ; many of those who owed their fortune to Uie 
Em[»re were not there. They had taken the oath to the 
King. 



December 2 5M.— Paris has one occupation, and one 
only — to visit the Invalides and see the Emperor's tomb ; 
I — 10 
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and the prorinces flock to join in the demonstration of 
thecajntaL 

I have heard a touchi^ story in this connection. An 
old soldier of the Old Guard had never been able to 
accept the Restoration ; the Orkans succes^on pleased 
him no better, but he would explain how, without nllying 
to Louis Plulippe, he wished him no ill. It was not he 
who had brought back Royalty in the foreigner's ba^age- 
wagons. It is possible the Court, or some one attached xo 
it, had given him custom, for the old officer of the 
Grand Army, who was called Lemarchandj had set up as 
a furniture-dealer in the Fauboui^ Saint-Antoine. So the 
Tuilcries thought of Lemarchand when it was a question 
of bringing buk the Emperor's body fi-om St Helena. 
He was commissioned to make a coffin of ebony intended 
to contain the inner one holding the actual ashes of the 
Englishmen's prisoner. He performed his task to per- 
fection and produced a masterpiece, a veritable work 
of art 

In letters of gilt copper the name c^ Napoleon could 
be seen on the costly ebony. 

Now Victor Hugo, who lives in the Race des Vosges, 
near the opening of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, heard 
tdl of Lemarchand's work. He wished to see it before 
it went to St. Helena. But hardly had his eyes fallen on 
the inscription before he exclaimed indignantly : 

" What ! gilt copper for Napoleon T. Take it away. 
It must be letters or gold, solid gold ! " 

Next day a fHend of the poet's came to ascertain it 
they had made the alteration, and was enabled to convince 
himself that this time the letters were indeed of solid 
gold. 

Hugo is very Napoleonist, as is generally understood. 
For him those copper letters were a sacrilege. His 
criticism was acted on ; the ebony coffin bears letters of 
gold. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



THE PRISONER OF HAH 



Tbe Catfle of Hun — A tUte prUon— Cora pan ions in ctptivllj— A croH- 
gimined gaoler and hia agrceabte wife — A stormy rubber — Occupations 
and diatractioDa — Tliilin and the fair Parisienne^Za btlle sabotUre — 
OrigiD of the nickname " Badinguet " — Correspondence : Mme 
Ccmu— Z.'£iA'iM)Vm d» Paupiritme—tKUKr front George Sand— 
IUdcm (rf King Louis j the Prince's fruitless efforts to obtain leave 
to «iilt bis father's bedside— Tbien—FsUl accidents: tbe Due 
d'OriCans thrown from his carriage ; Oumont d'Urville killed on the 
new Veraaillea railway — " Inproba comix " : M. Salrandy and 
Louis Philippe cap quotations. 

The Cttstle of Ham. — A picturesque and romantic building, 
it dates from Louis XI. The Conn^table de Saint-Pol, 
Louis of Luxembourg, who built it in the fifteenth century, 

fave it its gloomy aspect, which the rust of ages has 
etghtened. Imagination, with slight help from the 
inspiration of history, can picture it the scene of all the 
inadents of feudal ages. What subjects for l^nd and 
ballad — towers, donjons, underground chamben, oubli- 
ettes even. Nothing is lacking of mediieval glamour. 
The fortress itself is a huge square building with a round 
tower at each comer. Curtain-walls connect these towers. 
The castle is entered by a drawbridge. The circuit of 
the walls encloses two barracks and the state prison ; 
all round stretch marshy plains, the poisonous exhalations 
from which give poor promise of salubrity. Is this 
the reason it was selected as his place of confinement ? 
I do not say so, but no doubt there will be others ready 
to make the supposition. There are other ways besides 
poison or the (u^er to get rid of those we fear. 

To all appearance, however, no sinister or secret 
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designs are entertained against the Prince. On the 
contrary, orders have been given to make his captivity as 
little rigorous as the circumstances allow. 

It was at this same Castle of Ham that the Ministers 
of Charles X. were confined. Louis Napolton occupies 
the rooms which were used by M. de Peyronnet in one 
of the towers on the first floor. It is a lodging of narrow 
dimensions, it must be admitted, but comparatively com- 
fortable — two rooms, with a third smaller one that is to 
be set apart for a laboratory, for the Prince announced, 
on his first arrival, that he meant to occupy himself with 
scientific researches. In the drawing-room, which b used 
also xs a study, a wardrobe, a large bureau, a table covered 
with a green cloth, an arm-chair, some straw-bottomed 
chairs ; on the walls several engravings. On the book- 
shelves a collection of fifty volumes or so. In the bed- 
room a bedstead of painted wood, a dressing-table of 
white wood, a porcelun stove. Though adequate, the 
rooms are, after all, very dilaiMdated and must be repaired. 
The Minister of the Interior — M. de Rimusat that is — 
consents to devote six hundred francs to the purpose. 
M. de Remusat is the son of the erstwhile Grand Cham- 
berlain of the Emperor. He does not forget I 

The Commandunt of the (ortreM is named Lardenois. 
A martinet, deepljr impressed with his reqmn^lMfities, be 
thinks it his duty to keep a careful wateh on hit prisoner. 
Fearing the Utter, in despair, may take it into his head to 
kill himself, he has taken hit precautions, deprinog him 
of every weapon that might serve his purpose — razors, 
knives, etc The Prince told him, with a smile : 

" I belong too much to the future to try to shirk die 
present " — and, undisturbed, he finished his cigarette with 
the utmost sang-fnnd. 

'* Yes, he has confidraice in the future. So firm is his 
conviction on this point that one day the Commandant, on 
entering his room, could read on the wall this inscriptton 
written up in chan:oaI by the Emptor's nephew : 

" The Napoleonic cause is the cause ot the peo|de's 
best interests ; it is European. Sooner or hter it wiU 
triumph." 
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He is not at all arudous, Gar less so, for certun, than 
his companions in captivity, Dr. Conneau and General 
Montholon, who were Itkemse removed to Ham after 
their condemnation. Thilin, the Prince's valet* also came 
a few months later to join them. The Gimmandantj 
Lardenois, allows them to meet sometimes ; but the gate- 
keeper, who acts as sutler, keeps an eye on them. . . . 
As a matter of fact, the survalJance exercised is annoy- 
ing rather than severe. It is entrusted chiefly to an old 
veteran. Captain Demarte, who is grumpy on principle, as 
it is abo his interest to be. An *' old sMdier " in every 
sense of the word, he is persuaded he has to play the 
part of a sort of Sir Hudson Lowe, and he is delighted 
when he thinks he has exasperated dte Prince. He reads 
all the letters the prisoner writes, opens all those addressed 
to him, claps on his spectacles to discover a word or 
a phrase that might betray some intrigue going on out»de, 
and talks big when he imagines he has discovered some- 
thing. All which makes the Prince laugh heartily. 

" Pay no heed to him," the Captain's wife told him 
once when she found herself alone for a moment widi 
Louis Napolion. **My husband's bark is wcM'se than 
his bite. Indeed he couldn't very well bite, for he has 
only one tooth left, and that's not a canine ! " 

Mme Demarle is as amiable as the Captain is 
grumpy. The Prince sometimes rewards her sympathy 
with the present of a flower he has plucked in the little 
garden on the rampart in which he has been given 
teave to walk. 

What Loms Napcdeon does not know is that the 
Captain sends every month to the Minister of the Interior 
a detuled report m which not a word uttered by the 
prisoner is forgotten. 

Yet all this espionage comes to nothing. The 
Prince, while always very ready to talk with his ftiends 
and visitors — and he has a great many — keeps a strict 
watch on what he says. He eariy acquired the habit of 
keeping his inmost Uioughts to himself. 

Once only he bertayed himself The Captain had 
invited him to go upstairs to his apartments, under pre- 
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tence of wishing to show htm some books. Mmc 
Demarle was there. 

" You must sometimes be bored," she observed, '* you 
have so few distractions. If you were occasionally to 
play a game of cards it would divert your thoughts — 
black ones, perhaps, at times." 

" I don't play cards,'* said the Prince. 

** Whist is soon learnt." 

" 1 should only be a duffer at it." 

" I'm not so sure. Shall we try ? '* 

It was setded that on the morrow the Captain and his 
wife should go to the Prince's rooms and play whist. 

Now the Captain's temper is abominable when he loses 
— and that is what happened. The rubber was full of 
incident ! There was an exchange of heatnl words. The 
Prince quite forgot for the moment his position, and, but 
for good Mme Demarle's intervention, there would have 
been a fight. 

Peace was happily restored when the Captain had had 
his revenge, and all ended well. Nevertheless, he could 
not refnun from writing the same evening to the Minister 
that his prisoner had an odious disposition. 

.♦;. 

Visitors follow one anther in a constant stream. 
Thanks to these visits, generously allowed by the authori- 
ties and tolerated by Captain Donarle, thoiu[h often sore 
against his will, the prisoner's life is far rrom glocwiy. 
He gardens, works in bis laboratory with Mme Demarle, 
he sends bouquets to the ladies of Ham, who are delighted 
to receive them, for all are his devoted admirers ; some- 
times he mounts his horse and rides round the ramparts. 

Other pleasures occasionally brighten his captivity. 
Even love finds its way into his prison. One day Thelin, 
who has free leave to come and go, related how he had 
made an unexpected encounter. Two old ladies <^ the 
town whom he knew had a visitor, a young Parisienne, a 
pale, romantic creature, such as Andr^ Chenier's captive 
or Lamartine's Elvire. She was dying of consum|Aion, 
but in her eyes glittered a glowing name of love and 
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longing. She confided to the valet that her habitual 
walk led her every day near the ramparts where the 
Prince was to be seen riding. The girl had been smitten 
with a burning passion for this unhappy Bonaparte, whom 
she ardently desired to meet. To her, he was a hero of 
l^end ; she dreamed of dying for him, if need be, of 
dimbing with a silken ladder to his window and oflering 
him the means of escape. 

Th61in undertook to contrive an interview with the 
prisoner. Louis Napolten greeted her with the charm of 
manner, at once gallant and respectful, he knew so wdl 
how to adopt with women. He seized her hand and 
imprinted a kiss on it. It proved the b^nnbg <A an 
idyll to match that of the fiur Swiss, Moesa. 

It ended in a very different way from what we might 
have expected. So often and so long did this sentimental 
being converse with Thilin of the jxior prisoner, and so 
sincerely did Thilin reciprocate her feelings of compassion, 
that lo ! they fell in love with each other ; mutual 
avowals followed, and, in a word, Crispin became his 
master's rival and his Elvire fell into bis arms. Alas ! 
a few months more, and Thilin was weeping his mistress 
in the graveyard of Ham. 

The Prince, for his part, had but a fleeting ^impse oS 
the pretty Parisienne, and she left no mark behind m his 
memory. Moreover another woman, the fair jsitttire, 
appears to console him. She is called Alexandrine Vei^ 
geot. Her father makes sabots, and she goes out to 
work by the day. A poor confrire of her Other's, 
another sabot-maker, courts her ; but, as she saw his inten- 
tions were not honourable, she silenced the beatings of 
her fond heart. But it was a very loving heart, and only 
waited opportunity to be fired again. When she heard 
that her lover had transferred his afTiK:tions to another 
•he grieved sadly, thinking she was too poor a girl to 
ho[>e for a husband. The gatekeeper's wife at the Castle, 
the same who kept the canteen, Mme Renard, engages 
her to do cleaning about the prison, employing her also 
to carry up the prisoner's meals. The Prince round her 
to his taste, and she made no resistance, but returned him 
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love for love. It is a case of genuine mutual affectim. 
She is not pretty, but her blue eyes and fresh complenon 
are fascinating. This time the idyll is crossed hj no 
disappointment. Two children, both boys, Eugene and 
Louis, are the result of the daily visits of the sabot- 
maker's daughter to Louis Napolton's chamber.' 

Alexandrine was not the only conquest the Prince 
made when a prisoner. He also won the fiivours of a 
certain Demoiselle Badinguet.^ 



Louis Napoleon is very active as a correspondeot. 
He writes to the two Barrots, to Chatcautniand, to Soult, 
to Lamartine, to Biranger, to Mme Comu, his foster- 
sister, to M. Vieillard, his old tutor, to George Sand. 
All his letters are full of &th in his star. Nioreover, 
they describe the Prince's life at this period of his 
captivity. He is busy with military questions, artillery, 
history, social problems ; his correspondence reflects his 
activi^ of mind. 



Mme Cornu receives his most intimate confidences. 
She sends him r^ularly the books he requires for his 
studies and affords him aflectionate encouragement in 
the pursuit of his literary tasks. 

His mind never rests. He collaborates actively in 
the journals of Saint-Quentin and is publishing in th«r 
columns some contributions that attract a great deal tif 
notice. His ideas on the extinction of pauperism have 
secured him this nobly eloquent letter from George 
Sand : 

" Prince, — I have to thank you for the flattering 

' These children were brought up by the Prinirc't nurse. SubscquenUy, 
under the Empire, Alexandrine Vetgeol tnamed Napoleon IIl.'s (bater- 
bnMbcr. She died in poverty in Paris in t886. 

' Have we here the origin of the nickname that tvaa so coninMMilv 
api^ied to him during the later years of the Empire ? It would b 
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token of your remembrance with which you have 
honoured me in sending me, with a word from your 
own hand that is precious to me, the noble and note- 
worthy work on the extinction of pauperism. It is with 
heartfelt sincerity I express to you the serious interest 
with which I have studied your scheme. 1 have been 
particularly struck by the just appreciation of our mis- 
fortunes and the generous desire to discover their 
remedy. . . . Yours is now another glory than that of 
the sword, another ascendancy than that of physical force ; 
jrou know this now, now that the calm of ill fortune has 
restored you all your good sense and all your native 
greatness of heart, and you aspire, they tell me, to be a 
French dtizen and nothing more. It is a noble part to 
[day, an adequate part for any man who can rightly 
understand it. . . . There is your new glory, there will 
lie your true greatness. The terrible name you bear 
woiUd not have sufficed alone to subjugate us. We have 
both dwindled and grown greater since the days of 
sublime intoncation he once gave us. His illustrious 
reign is no longer of this world, and the heir of his 
name nts pondering, studious and full of [Mty, over the 
lot of the proletariat 1 Yes, there is your glory ! It is 
a healthy sustenance that will not corrupt the fine in- 
genuousness and noble rectitude of your soul, as, it may 
be, the exercise of power would have done in spite oi 
yourself. There would be the bond of aflecdon beCwedi 
you and the Republican sfnrits which France counts by 
thousands to^ay. For myself, I know no suspicion ; and, 
if it rested with me, after reading your book I should 
have faith in your [»-omises and would open the prison 
ban to release you, and extend my hand to welcome you. 
But, alas ! indulge no fidse hopes I They are all anxious 
and depressed about me, they who aspire to better days. 
You will make them yours only by dint of ideas, of 
democratic sentiment, of the doctrine of equality. You 
enjoy an irksome leisure, but you know how to turn it 
to profit. Speak to us, then, of deliverance and rdease, 
noble captive. The people, Uke you, is in fetters. The 
Napoleon of to-day is he who personifies the sorrows of 
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the people, even as the other personified its glories. 
Accept, Prince, the expression of my heartfelt respect 
" George Sak d." 

This work of the Prince's on the Elxtinction of 
Pauperism is a veritable manifesto. It is being read with 
avidity. For myself, I cannot tear myself from it ; it is 
** a book to take to bed with one." If ever the Prince 
comes to power — and I desire it with all my soul — and if 
he can put his ideas into execution, we should indeed enter 
on the golden age. I will not analyse the Prince's argu- 
ment. Why should I ? The Extinction of Pauptrism is 
in everybody's hands and in everybody's memory. 



The Prince is happy to find himself holding the same 
high aspirations as an exceptionally gifted mind like the 
author of Indiana, Mme Cornu, who writes to me occa- 
sionally, tells me he is now contemplating a noble project 
— to write the life of Charlemagne. 



December 1 842. — How many fiunous men dead this 
year, and some of them cut off so tra^cally 1 

The Due d'Orlians, in the highest spirits, set out after 
breakfast to drive to Ncuilly. At the rond-point of the 
Champs ^lysees he notices his horses are harnessed too 
short, losing their tempers, and inclined to bolt He tries 
to gentle them, but without success. At the Pcnte- 
MuUot a shock and a sudden loud noise increase their 
panic. The Duke loses control. At the Porte de la 
Revoke he is pitched in the dust with a broken shoulder. 
and shortly after his Royal Highness succumbs to his 
injuries. 

Dumont d'Urville has twice sailed round the world, 
and for thirty-six years affronted all the perils of the sea 
and expeditions into remote r^ions. He takes the train 
between Paris and Versailles. Suddenly the axle of one 
of the two locomotives snaps, the second engine crashes 
into the first, carrying with it four carriages, which catch 
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(ire. Like those horrible baskets of wicker-work in which 
the Syrians used to sacrifice human beings to their gods, 
the heaped-up debris makes iron cages, imprisoning the 
passengers inside, where they are burnt alive amid their 
cries o? despair and the useless vociferations of the people 
who have hurried up. There are a hundred and fifty 
victims, whose frenzied faces and mouths gaping in horror 
are visible to the spectators. A mother holds a child ; 
they throw her a rope, but she will not leave the burning 
fiery furnace alone. A young girl cries in vain for help, 
sobbing} with broken limbs, beseeching them to save her 
fnrni the fire that creeps nearer and nearer, licks her with 
its fierce breath, consumes her in its awful caress ! . . . 
There are a hundred and seventy-five injured. An old 
man of eighty came out safe and sound from the accident. 
Dumont d'Urville lost his life, his wife and son with him. 
He was only fifty-one. 

Other great names that have vanished from among us 
this year: Jouflroy, the distinguished philosopher, who 
used to say, extolling the inner me : " 1 shut my eyes, the 
better to see *' ; Du Sommerard, who founded the Music 
Cluny ; Mme Vigie-Lebrun, die painter^ an honour at 
once to her art and her sex with her exquisite talent ; 
Cherubini, the musician ; Duval, the dramatic author ; 
Mme Vestris^ the dancer. What a hecatomb ! 

There are years tike that. A storm-wind blows and 
beats down the topmost ears of the human harvest. Other 
times, its devastation strikes lower, at the vulgar herd. 
And a shudder strikes us : when is our turn to come ? 



I have been told of an incident that happened on 
May 1st. The fete was less whole-hearted than in 
previous years — artificial enthusiasm, punctuated by a 
few cheers under the Tulleries windows, paid for at so 
much an hour. During the aubade, given by the 
National Guard to the Princes of the Royal fiunily, who 
stood at the windows of the Palace, an old raven was 
noticed fluttering over the heads of the Orlians Princes 
and flapping its wings. Salvandy, who knows his classics. 
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drew the King's attention to the turd of ill omen, quoting 
his Vii^il : 

*' Cornix plena . . . vocal iii^roia voce." 
And the King, who knows his Georpcs as well as 
anybody, immediately capped the quotation : 
*' Pluviam vocat — it only portends rain ; 
*' Sol tibi signa dahit. SoUm quis ditere falsnm 
Audeat f " 
The papers have had their say <hi this exchange </ 
erudition, but they add that the raven may very well 
have aiu;ured something worse than a shower. Un- 
doubtedly there is tempest in the sky. . . . One day the 
atorm wUl burst. 



Undated. — Lord Londonderry, who is aware of my 
intimacy with the Prince, has just written me a heart- 
breaking letter. A member of the English House of 
Peers, in con6dential relations with all the most influential 
politicians in France, he had hoped his direct i4>peal to 
the French Government in favour of the prisoner of Ham 
would be crowned with success. He met nothing but 
refusals everywhere ! The hct is, everybody is afniid to 
manifest any open interest in Louis Napdion. Many 
had promised sub rosa they would gladly give their suf^XMt 
to bring about his release ; but the dread ^ compromi^ng 
themselves carries the day in every case. 



Undated. — Orsi is out of prison, having served his 
sentence. The first thing he did was tti hasten to London, 
where the Prince has still many friends. He has con- 
ceived a plan to substitute escape for release ; but money 
is indispensable for such a project, for there will tie 
mouths to shut and eyes to bandage. Where to find die 
needful sum ? The Prince himself can do nothing ; 
the Boul<^e affair has cost him all that was left of his 
inheritance. 

Everywhere Orsi has met with only objections and 
excuses. In London the Prince's former friends are 
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dis(deased with his attitude. They object to his writing 
his Extmction of Poveny especiallr- It is pure Socialism, 
tbey say, or worse. One individual, a member of the 
House OT Lords, even went so fu- is to declare that, if 
dtey collected money, it ought to be to strengthen the 
bolts and bars at Ham. Orsi is discouraged. But 
meantime a bright idea crossed his brain. The Duke of 
Brunswick, Clurles d'Este, expelled by his rebellious 
subjects in 1830, has taken refuge in London, after 
residing some dme in Pans. He is efiormouslr rich; 
his fiHtune amounts to more than sixty millions of^ francs. 
His vicissitudes of fortune have been like the Prince's. 
He was very intimate with Louis Napolion when the 
latter was in England. Indeed, for a while he showed 
himself full of sympathy for the nephew of Napoleon I.; 
but it was the man, not the cause, he was interested 
in. In fitct, this dethroned Sovereign is proud of his 
Republicanism. He subsidizes the NatioHaL He clasps 
hands with Cavaignac and Marrast. A monarch himsdf, 
he detests the monarchical principle. He would like to 
see all the thrones crumble to dust, now his own is 
overthrown. A grotesque figure — quite a character out 
of Hoffmann. Orsi went straight to the mark. He 
asked him, point-blank, for a hundred and fifty thousand 
francs. 

*' What fijr ? " ejaculated the Duke. 

'* To get the Pnnce out of prison," 

*' He 13 in now ; let him stay there ! " 

** He would be better outside." 

'* Better fi^ him, perhaps ; but for the Republican 
cause, no ! " 

''Yet no one has expressed more ardently his Re- 
publican convictions." 

" It taxv be so, but 1 fat my part recognize the 
Republic only as the adversary of Royalty." Then, after 
thinking a while : " Your Prince requires a hundred 
thousand francs ? " 

" A pin-prick for you, Highness." 

" Very well, he shall have them ; but hear my con- 
ditions : the Prince must sgn me an acknowledgment 
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binding htm to pay the interest ; moreover, twenty 
thousand francs wUl be subtracted fivm the loan to be 
employed In purchasing shares in the National ; further, 
the Prince will undertake, in so many wordSj to help me 
to recover my throne of Bninsmck if ever he becomes 
Head of the State in France, just as I will second him to 
regain the throne of France. My secretary will ogn the 
agreement, you mil do the same, and, these fonruUities 
completed, my bankers will pay over the sum." 

Orsi was only too ready to agree, and came over to 
see the Prince at Ham. Louis Napolion signed whatever 
they wished, and Barings' Bank put the hundred and fifty 
thousand francs at Orsi's disposal. So now we hold the 
anews of war in our hands. We have only to wait 
and hope, as Dumas's Monte Crista has it, the last chapter 
of which I have just read — Dantis' escape from the Chilteau 
d'lf, thanks to the Abb£ Faria's money. Why should 
not the Prince, with Brunswick's hundred and fifty 
thousand fi^ncs, escape from Ham ? 
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BSCAPE ; IN LONDON AGAIN 

of tbe EfOipe— The Prince^ own vervloa— CooDean'B 

Infeniow ■ubterhife— Tbe Prince in Loodan: Bnnwwick Hotel, 
JcfiBjn Street— Lcuer to U. do 5au)l-AuUir»— Death of Kinc Louia 
^TIm Prince Inberits — Reeourtei and baUti of expentutUK — 
Occnpnliooa : Mudr and the turf— Goes mnch Into aoaety ; ridei 
In Kotiett Row— Sucfcrted allkncea : MIm Sermour, Him Emily 
Bowleg UtM Burdctt-Coutu—UiM Howard— Letter rrom Areee : 
Hctttraidi and AoHria— France at heart Booapaitut. 

May 27/A, 1846. — I am awakened by a knock at my door. 
I spring out of bed and hurry to admit my visitor. Two 
hands gnsp mine. It is Smith, Secretary to Mr. Dun- 
combe, a Member of the English Parliament. I have 
known Smith intimately in London. He it devoted to 
the Prince. It was he who went to Ham with Orsi 
to negotiate the arrangements with the Duke of Brunt- 
wick. Smith, albeit an Englishman, is as excitable as a 
MMdional. He throws himself into my arms, kisses 
me, and, with tears in his eyes : 

*' Free ! " he cries ; '* free at last 1 " 

I do not understand him. What does he mean, 
whom is he talking about ? But I can see by his face 
that something extraordinary has happened. He does not 
give me time to think. 

** The Prince is in London," he goes on. 

And on my making a gesture of anuzement and 
incredulity, 

" Yes, in London ; safe, fi'ee, escaped I " 

I drag the man into my room, make him sit down, 
and beg nim to tell me everything. Then, in a voice 
that is still breathless : 
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** The Prince had prepared his plan without letting a 
soul know, without any one having an inkling. In the 
letters he wrote to various correspondents, even in his 
confidences to Mme Cornu> he never said a w(xd of 
his real purpose. He was determined to checkmate 
babbling tongues. Yes, I know he said, ' I shall never 
leave Ham but to go to my grave,' but he added, * or 
to the Tuileries.' Now the road to the Tuileries lies 
open. Only he has chosen to go there vii London, it 
is the surer way. He has no wish to repeat either 
Strassburg or Boulc^ne. He is confident Paris will not 
be long in calling upon him to come." 

" Go on," I interrupted him impatiently. 

*'You know the Prince, my dear Baron, how strong- 
willed he is, how tenacious of purpose. His maxim is 
that everything happens exactly as we foresee, if we 
foresee wisely, and he has an extraordinarily keen vision 
for future possibilities." 

** I have had many occasions to observe the ^ct And 
then, what then ? . . ." 

" I will tell you. He had hoped his efibrts to 
obtain a provisional exeal would be successful He wis 
eager to see his father, to breathe ■ purer air than that of 
a prison. If Duchltel, Barrot, Thiers, and the rest had 
not refused to listen, if he had been given his liberty 
provisionally, he would have returned to Ham — he has 
never broken his word of honour ; but they were inex- 
orable, the doors were to be kept tightly shut Then 
he told himself there was only one way — he must open 
them himself. And the thing is done." 

** You know all the details ; I buim to hear them." 

" Some d^s ago, after seeing Orsi, with whom I went 
to Ham, the Prince had a conversation with Dr. Conneaa. 
The question of a possible escape was discussed. Conneau 
was against any such attempt ; he considered success out 
of the question. All eyes were open, the survdllance 6S 
the strictest, the argus-eyed watchers. Captain Demarle 
first and foremost, incessantly on the alert. The I^ince 
laughed at his objections. He had his plan dearly 
formulated. The trusty Thilin was the only one who 
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knew iL A vi^t paid him by Robert Feel and an English 
lady came in opportunely to facilitate his prqjarations. 
The Prince told them he wanted to send his valet de 
chambre to Belgium, but that ThcUn could not cross the 
Belgian 6-on6er without a passport, which the French 
authorities would not give him. The English lady offered 
him the use of one belonging to a servant of her own, 
who IxHC some resemblance to the Prince's valet In this 
way Thilin was able to procure the articles needed for 
the prisoner's disguise, wnich the man bought as if for 
his own personal use — a Picardy peasant's outfit, shirt 
of coarse stuff, a pair of working trousers, a workman's 
blouse, necktie, and apron. These several articles were 
•mulled into the prison, I am not very clear how ; I 
have been told the shoemaker's wife [Muked them in 
her basket under the provisions, but I cannot say for 
certain. 

" Anyhow, at the first gleam of daylight the Prince 
rose, firmly resolved to let no opportunity slip. One 
offered M if by a miracle. The Prince's apartments were 
under repair — sundry painting and building operations. 
Thilin waited for the workmen's arrival, and mvited them 
to drink a riass with him, detuning them in the dining- 
room on the ground-floor for the purpose. Meantime 
the Prince was dressing in all haste, shaving off* his 
moustaches, slipping on the clothes provided, trousers 
and blouse, the latter smudged with plaster, putting on 
a black wig with long stra^Ttng hair and a cap, which he 
pulled down well over his eyes. Heavy sabots stuffed 
with straw increased his apparent height ; he tied a work- 
man's apron round his waist, smeareahis face with grease, 
dapped a cutty-pipe between his teeth and hoisted a plank 
taken from the library over his shoulder. In caae of 
accidents, he carried a dagger concealed in hb pocket. 
So complete was the disguise that, when he walked past 
Thilin and the workmen with whom he was in convers*- 
tion, the former was the only person to notice anything 
out of the common. Indeed the plank, being tilted 
forward, entirety hid the Prince's fi^e. 

** An accident very nearly kt the cat out of the bag. 
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A slip made him drop his pipe, which fell on the floor 
and broke. Without losing his presence of mind he 
halted, stopped unconcernedly to pick up the pieces, and 
stood gazing at them a moment or two with a look of 
venation. Then he stepped out again for the door of 
ent, where a sentry stood on guard. The man looked 
suspiciously at the supposed workman. ' Where are you 
going ? . . .' The Prince, deepening his voice, answered 
roughly : * You can see for yourself^ I'm going out ' — 
and the sentinel let htm pass. Farther on he encountered 
the sentry of the mun gate — same procedure. On the 
draw-bridge, where the sentry of the outworks stood 
talking to the contractors for the repairs, he knocked 
agunst the former clumsily with his plank. * Mind what 
you're about, can't you ? ' No answer. The Prince 
walked on, getting nearer and nearer to the outermost 
gate of the prison, Th£lin following some way behind. 

" When they were both outside, the valet de chambre, 
without exchanging a word with his master, hurried olF 
to a carriage-proprietor's who had been communicated 
with the day before. In the meantime the Prince was 
ploddii^ along steadily and unconcernedly, keeping to 
the high road. In this way he covered something like 
a couple of kilometres, bending under the weight of his 
plank. The passers-by, taking him for a workman 
employed at the fortress, a mason on the repairing job 
in hand, nve him good-day as he jo^ed past them ; he 
only nodded in acknowledgment without speaking. On 
approaching the cemetery, he dropped hit plank into a 
ditch and sat down by the roadside. Before long ThiUn 
made his appearance with the carriage — a cabriolet. The 
two took tnrir seats, and shared a meat-pie which the 
valet had brought widi him. 

"They set oflFat a gallop for Saint-Quentin. On the 
way the Prince rid himself of part of his disguise. In 
this trim diey reached the town, where Thdin got ou^ 
leaving the Prince, who was driving, to follow the 
Valenciennes road alone. 

"Thilin's business was to procure another vehicle. 
The Prince had a weary wait, the valet seemed never to 
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be coming back. At any moment Louis Napol^n might 
be taken unawares. But fortune ^voured him — so much 
so that a passing stranger whom he stopped and questioned, 
and who was no other than the Procureur du Roi, never 
suspected his identity. At last Thelin reappeared. 
Together they pursued thnr way to Valenciennes and 
reached the riulway station, where they proposed to take 
the train for Brussels ; but it was long behind time, and 
an annous wait followed, that seemed endless. Suddenly 
a v(nce aca»ts Thilirt. It was a former gendarme at 
Ham, now an employ^ of the railway. There was no 
avoiding the conversation. The ex-gendarme had more 
than once seen the prisoner ; but, without his moustache, 
he fiuled to recognize him. At last the whistle of the 
approaching train put an end to their suspense. Thilin 
had taken tickets tor Brussels. They selected an empty 
compartment, and in a few hours more they were in 
Belgium. From Brussels, after a brief halt, they went 
on at once to Ostend, where they caught the boat for 
London." 

*'And at Ham," I asked, **what was happening all 
this time at Ham ? They must surely have discovered 
the escape immediate^ and set the whole garrison at 
work to overtake the fugitive. 

" * No ; luckily, it was not so," re[^ed Smith, with 
a smile. " Fortune &vours the brave.' Thilin had given 
the word to Conneau, and the Doctor had arranged a 
comic interlude the most ingenious romance-writer need 
not have been ashamed to nther. Directly the Prince 
was out of his rooms, he and his plank, G>nneau had 
hurriedly slipped into the empty bed a bundle of clothes 
artfully made up to represent a man asleep. This done, 
he had shut the door of communication between the 
bedroom and salon. In this outer room he had set out 
on the table an array of medicine-botdes, glasses, and 
such-like things to suggest that the Prince lud been under 
the doctor's hands. 

*' Presendr Captain Demarle appeared. ' Don't go 
in,' said the Doctor ; * the Prince is not well. 1 have Just 
given him a purgative. Look, here's some still left in 
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the bottle. . , / Conneau had swallowed half the 
contents himself. The Giptun did not innst, but he 
came back again towards midday. Conneau continued 
the same game, announdng that his patient was still iar 
fcom well. Demarle asked where the valet dc chambre 
was, as be did not see lum. * Gone out, I have no doubt, 
to make some purchase or other. . . .* The Captain did 
not smell a rat even now, but he said he would wait in 
the salon till the Prince aw6ke. 

" After a while he declared he could hear him stirring, 
and insisted on entering the bedroom. ' Very good,' said 
Conneau at last, reckoning that the fugitive must be far 
enou^ by this time, perhaps actually over the frontier. 
Then the Captun, his patience exhausted, marched up to 
the bed, gave a shrug of suspicion, lifted the coverlet, 
fathomed the trick in an instant, and, turning on Conneau : 
' You have deceived me, successfully. Well, you have played 
ynir part ; I know how to play mine ! ' He hurried out, 
summoned the warder, told him not to let the Doctor out 
of his sight and to shut the prison doors, gave the sentries 
Bpedal orders, warned the gendarmes^ and sent expresses 
to Paris and to all the towns in the neighbourhood of 
Ham. Then he went back to his wife and told her the 
whole story, which she greeted with tokens of the liveliest 
surprise, not unmingled with satisfaction, far she had an 
afi«:tion for the Prince, and was grieved to see him a 
prisoner ; she has told me so herself more than once." 
•' And Conneau, what has become of him ? " 
** Doubtless he will pay for his devotion with a few 
months in prison." 



Undated. — I have just come across agun; in an old 



newspaper. 



the narrative which Dr. Conneau himself 



published of Louis Napolion's escape. It difiers in 
wme respects firom the accou 
in particular, gives further deti 
the Prince's departure. We 
later part of the extract : 

« When the Prince was gon. 
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to ensure the fact not bang discovered until after as long 
an interval as posable. At nine o'clock the Commandant 
tent to ask if the Prince could receive him ; I said * No, 
the Prince is not well.' Then, fearing the Commandant 
might come back later, I went down to see him, and 
informed him the Prince had taken a dose of me<Udne. 
Later on 1 sent a servant, named Delaplace, to get me 
some castor-oil. 

"About midday, or one o'clock, the Commandant 
appeared once more. I told him the Prince was resting ; 
Ik offered me his own servant in Thilin's absence, and I 
thanked him for his courtesy. When the room was set 
in order, Delaplace left it by the door of the closet giving 
on the corridor ; I had shut the one opening directly 
from the inside of the room. It was then that, m hopes 
of deceiving the Commandant till the following morning, 
I made a lay figure with a cloak I found in the Prince a 
dresmng-doset and shaped a head, which I crowned with 
a handkerchief he always wore in bed. But this precaution 
bad hardly the result I expected. 

"When the Commandant came back for the third 
time, about seven in the evening he was a good deal 
exdted ; he sud to me : 

" * We have not seen the Prince all day long. If he is 
ill, write your report ; I am going in to see him.* 

" I went into the bedroom, stepped up to the bed, and 
came back, telling the Commandant : 

" ' The Prince is asleep ; he did not answer me.' 

"The Commandant, seated in the salon, kept stiU 
staring at the bed. He said : 

"*WhatI isn't Thdin come back? Yet aD the 
diligences from Saint-Quentin have arrived ! ' 

" * He has taken a cabriolet,' I told him. 

" The Commandant seemed to grow more and more 
anxioas. A tattoo was heard. 

"*That will waken the Prince,' the Commandant 
then observed ; ' I think he turned in his bed.' 

" He went up dose to the lay figure and iriuqwred 
me : 

" * I don't seem to hear him breathing.* 
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" I put a finger to my lips, as much as to say : 

" ' Do let him sleep.' 

" The Commandant, losing all patience, then laid his 
hand on the bedclothes ; he discovered there was nothing 
there but a dummy. 

" ' Gone ! * 

" ' Yes, gone this morning at seven o'clock ! ' " 



The Prince has been in London since Wednesday, 
the 27th. He is sta^ng at the Hotel Brunswick, in 
Jermyn Street. He calls himself the Gjmte d*Arenid)crg. 
He has written to the French Ambassador, M. de Saint- 
Aulaire, a friend of Queen Hortense's, that, in esca^ung 
from Ham, he had been tempted by no project of repeat- 
ing those attempts against the French Government which 
had hitherto proved so disastrous. " My sole and only 
idea," he declared, " was to see my old ^ther once again. 
Before resolving on the extreme measure of escaping, I 
exhausted every means to vrin permis»on to go to 
Florence, offering every possible guarantee compatible 
with my honour. My efforts were in vain, all my 
prayers rejected, so I did what the Dues de Guise and 
de Nemours did in the reign of Henri IV. under similar 
circumstances. I b^ you, sir, to inform the Frendi 
Government of my peaceful intentions, which are purely 
spontaneous, and I trust this declaration may serve to 
shorten the captivity of my friends who are in prison." 



Lon^, July 24/A, 1 846. — ^The Prince is a mourner. 
This mornine he received me and I heard from his lips the 
sad news of King Louis's death. I found him deeplymoved. 

*< I should have wished," he told me, ** to be able to 
close his eyes and gather his last sigh. Politics and 
diplomacy luve denied me this consolation. The Austrian 
Ambassador entrusted with Tuscan afiiun in London has 
informed me in so many words that I was, in the eyes of 
*he Powers, no better than a suspicious character and 
It I must only expect to be treated as such. I appealed 
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to the Grand-Duke Leopold himself. He had me told, 
in reply, that under no circumstances should I be allowed 
to pass four-and-twenty hours at Florence. My (nther 
is dead ; he called me in vain to his bedude." 

I expressed my condolences. The Prince and his 
father, I am bound to admit, were not genuinely attached 
to each other. I have said why on a prenous page. 
There never existed between them the same tie as between 
Louis Napoleon and Queen Hortense. I am convinced 
that, had the filial feeling been the same in this case, the 
Prince would have braved all obstacles of distance and 
broken down all barriers of prohibition. There had been, 
as I remember but too well, much coldness between &ther 
and son. The latter had reason to doubt even if the 
King really cared for him at all. Nevertheless, at the 
supreme moment, the Comte de Saint-Leu had experienced 
a sudden return of affection for the only one of his 
children remaining U> him. 

He leaves the Prince everything he possessed — his 
palace at Florence, his estate of Civita Nuova, his whole 
fortune, barring a few l^des, his decorations, his h^r- 
looms, whatever he had preserved in the way <^ relics of 
the Emperor. 

By his father's death and King Louis's will, the Prince 
had the disposal of personal resources of very consider- 
able amount. He has lying at Barings* to his credit 
over a hundred and fifty thousand francs, at Farquhart's 
more than three millions. But friends are for ever tap- 
mng the chest, and partisans do the same. Be^ng 
letters come from everywhere, not only from France, but 
from Switzerland and Portugal. The Prince has an open 
hand. Readily enough he ^s himself a poor man, but 
it is merely one of those current phrases employed to 
keep importunate people off. The truth is, he spends a 
great dad. Moreover, he owns several houses. I will 
only mention the one he has bought in Berkeley Street, 
a side-street off Piccadilly, for Miss Howard. 



The Prince divides his time between study and the 
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turf. He is a member of several clubs, among others 
the Army and Navy. I cannot help blaming nim for 
surrounding himself with a crew of parasites speculating 
on his fiiture. I am very much afr»d he will come to 
regret his amiability to a set of sharpers. I have warned 
him, more than once> of the consequences these shady 
connections may involve him in. But he loves to -hear 
himself called a staunch friend, a Aiend in need, and 
they easily cajole him with such-like maudlin speeches ; 
it is a weakness he will never conquer. Not that he 
likes flattery, but a certun naive trustfulness forms one 
side of his character, and this encourages the hopes of 
needy adventurers. It grieves me to see him diving in 
his purse to fill itching palms, and even going so far 
as to run into debt to oblige others. He borrows money 
for no other reason but to benefit the almsmen of his 
bounty. The Marquis Pallavicini has advanced him as 
much as 325,000 francs on mortgage on the estate ot 
Civita Nuova. 



The Prince frequents the most refined society. His 
tailor dresses him rashionably. He prefers dark colours 
and coats fitting close to the figure. He is a great horse- 
man, usually riding in Rotten Row, where the gentlemen 
and ladies of the aristocracy take their exercise. 

• 
• • 

Smith said to me the other day : 

"I cannot think why the Prince does not marry. 
He could make a very excellent match if he choae." 
Then he mentioned several names — Miss Seymour, who 
will be the very wealthy heiress of one of the great 
property owners of London ; Miss Emily Bowles, whose 
father owns the fine estate of Camden House at Chisle- 
hurst ; last, but not least, Miss Burdett-Coutts, who has 
already refused Wellington. 

And Smith added, under his breath : 

" If the Prince does not marry, it's because of Miss 
Howard." 
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When did the Prince first see this enchantress, Miss 
Howard ? Perhaps at Lady Blessington's, at Gore House> 
before the Boulc^ne affair. She is remarkably handsome, 
and, they say, highly intelligent Above all, she is a 
passionate admirer of the Prince. He has had oppor- 
tunities of convincing himself of her devotion. When he 
embarked on board the Edinburgh Castle she accompanied 
him on to the ship's deck, embraced him tenderly, and 
wished him success. She holds a sahn, where she receives 
the Chesterfields, the Malmesburys ; the Count d'Orsay 
is another r^ular visitor. I have also learned that the 
historian Kinglake is struck with her beauty, whence a 
rivalry between the Prince and him. There has even 
been an interchange of sharp speeches because of her. 
Kinglake bears malice ; he is a " good hater," and keqis 
a sharp knife whetted for the Pnnce. Why does she 
call herself Miss Howard i Spitefid tongues declare — 
Smith says so — that she was formerly the mistress of a 
celebrated gentleman-rider of that name, who left her 
a fortune. Then she had a second liaison with a Major 
in the Guards. Now she cares for nobody but the Prince. 
She has fiuth in his star. Perhaps, like the Ruswm 
Grand-Duchess, she has dreams of a throne. This much 
is certain : she lays at the Prince's feet her heart and her 
strong box. 



1846. — Long letter from Arese, full of interestii^ 
matter. He says, amongst other things : Mettemich, 
reputed so artful a diplomatist, is as blind as a bat 
Havinff studied the French Revolution, he has told 
himself: the Revolution has been the ruin of France 
and of the power of kings ; then let us be uncom- 
promisingly anti-revolutiomuy ; let us stifle every sus- 
E'cion of^revolt ; let us imprison everybody suspected of 
iberalism ; let us multiply our police ; let us sovern 
by fear. Having studied the Empire, he has told him- 
self : the Empire was an admirable system, a system of 
centralizing, of levelling ; let us copy the Imperial rule ; let 
us h<^d with a hand of iron the reins of the nationalities 
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that make up Austria ; and we shall continue to be 
masters. ... A fallacy I Austria is not France. She 
is an a^regatc very ill cemented by authority. She can 
only hope for peace by kindly dealings with all these 
diverse peoples. Before Mettemich, others^ mser men 
than he^ had realized this and shoved themselves mild 
and conciliatory. Mettemich has chosen to introduce 
tyranny, to centralize the threads of government at 
Vienna^ to Germanize, to oppress. His system is on the 
eve of bankruptcy. Italy, more than any other country, 
is all nerves ; she paws and prances like a filly whose 
mouth is torn with a cruel bit. She kicks ; she is gcung 
to bolt I 



Inserted, — No one will ever persuade me that France is 
not at bottom Napoleonist. The dednon reached by the 
July Government to bring back to Paris the eidle of 
St. Helena and give him, in the very heart of the caftital, 
a tomb before which the whole nation should crowd to 
demonstrate its respect — was not this a proof that in the 
inmost core of every heart stands firmly anchored a fond 
attachment to the Imperial cause ? Yet another guarantee 
for the faith that is in me is afforded by the actual words 
of the speech pronounced by the Minister of the Interior, 
M. de Remusat, at the remarkable sitting of the Chamber 
of Deputies at which the question was debated and the 
restoration of Napoleon's ashes to his country approved 
by vote. M. de Remusat's were words of gold. But is 
it not strange, all the same, when they were glorifying the 
memories of which every Frenchman is proud, when they 
were thus rallying officially to the Em|Hre, to see this 
same Government, so Napoleomstic in sentiment, holding 
prisoner the heir of the Emperor P 
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CHAPTER XV 

K EVOLUTION OF '48 

Louk Pbilippe compared 10 the pilot Athamu— First day of the 
£mumln; tbe « lUiwUlaiM "—Horace Veraet and tiwjoUMiHt— 
■■ Wanning to the work "—Second day : " X baa Louis Philippe I '— 
Thlnl day: Place VendOme, "Vive rEnpereur I ~— Goitol dis- 
appcais; Thiers and Girardin advise abdicalioo— The mob saclw 
toe Tnilcries— Tragedy and comedv — Lamartine and a Provisiaaal 
Government— Tbe Republic proclauned — ^Tbe red Hag— Tbe Prince 
visits Paris incognito— Tbe "NspcMonldes'- National wcfcahopa 
closed— The Inae Inanrrectioo— Barricades and bloodabed — Assas- 
sination of General Brta ; General Mttrier and Archlmbop Afie 
killed — Lamartlne "alwara in tbe clouds -Louis Philippe end Cuiiot 
in LoDdoo — Count dttrssy and Lady Blessingtoo : Bnsncial strain 
Loots NspoUon elected Deputy t^ fiv« iMpartoteots ; speech 00 
taking his seal In the Assembly— " The Han of the Hour'; "The 
Mao of To-moirow''— Caricatures— Constltntioo of 1848. 

January ibthy 1848. — Lotiis Philippe it nngularly short- 
sighted. He strikes me as being like the pilot Athunas 
in Tilimaqmt. The horizon is outside his ken. He 
penists in wearing blinkers. I do not deny his adroit- 
ness, bis knowledge even, but it is a barren knowledge ; 
he hears only the echoes of the drawing-room and 
the bank. He shuts his eyes and ears against the 
movements of the country. It is a fault the country will 
not forgive him. 



Fthruarj z%nd. — It was raining this morning. I left 
the house to find a crowd of peofue making for the Place 
du Panthion. I followed the stream — students and 
workmen. They were singing tbe *' Marseillaise," gestures 
marking the exdted state of their feelings, the sin^ng 
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breaking off from time to time to let them shout 
" Reform ! reform ! " I let myself be carried along. 
We reached the Place de la Concorde, and from there the 
Palais-Bourbon. Not a sign of police ; nobody barred 
the advance of the column. It appears tlie Commissaries 
had had orders to act with moderation, I am told that 
the Kingj on being informed of the demonstration in the 
middle of conversation with Horace Vernet, merely took 
the sheet of paper on which he had just traced a few 
words and powdered the writing with gdd-dust, and, 
turning to the punter, simpdy remarked : 
** When I blow on it, it will all disperse." 
Meantime the column is advancing. Soon it is 
mounting the Rue Royale towards the Madeleine, and 
halts before the Ministry of Marine, where the Municipal 
Guard is on guard at the gates. They hiss the troops 
and begin to tear up the paving-stones. They want to 
show their loathing and contempt for Guizot, while in 
the tribune that statesman is scornfoUr replying to the 
accusations of his adversaries. Outside uie Chamber, 
meanwhile, the crowd thickens. I hear they are raiung 
barricades in the streets in the Saint-Eustache neighbour- 
hood. I am also assured they are distributing arms. 
I am even given the names of those entrusted with 
this task : Caussidiire, Sobner, Albert, Delahodde, 
Chenu. 

It looks as if we were g<»ng to see a repetition of the 
days of 1830. At the Prefecture of Pohce never was 
profounder calm. Some one assures me the Frifet, 
Delessert, is serene and smiling. 



February iyd. — A neighbour has just been in as I was 
on the point of getting out of bed. 

" They're warming to the work," he announced. 

I am eager to go and see, and we are soon in the 
street No doubt about it: it is a revolution. 
The storm threatens from the quarters of the Rue 
Montmartre and the Temple, ^nd we make our way 
in that direction. Before long we can hear the crackling 
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of musketry in the FUles-du-Calvaire neighbourhood. 
Cannon thiuiden ; the streeti are torn up ; cvtry here 
and there barricades. We meet thousands of demon- 
stratorSy some in bourg«HS habiliments, othen wearing 
the workman's blouse, all marching on the Chamber. 

On the road we pnck up what news we can. They 
say the King does not know what course to adopt, and 
Guizot tan suggest nothing. Some one goes by in full 
view. A gentleman in white gloves, top Ixxits and spurs, 
riding-whip in hand. Whither away ? To the Jockey 
Qub ? No, to the Chamber, like ourselves. He 
rectvnized me and waved a hand ; it was Momy I 

I go into a cafi and ask for the papers, those just 
come from the press. They talk of a change of 
Ministry as likely to allay the effervescence. Into the 
streets again, where band follows band. They are 
»nging *■ Mourir pour la patrie 1 " A roan of tall 
suture, in a yellow great-coat, with black hair and 
very strongly marked reatures, has taken the head <rf 
the ralumn. 

I saw a red flag floating over the demonstraton' heads. 
On the pavement a crowd stands ranked to watch die 
sight A great shouting, but otherwise no disturbance. 
If no untoward incident occur, all will yet be arranged. 
The King will yield the country's demands. A new 
Ministry will decree the long-expected reforms. 

Samt datt. — The irreparable has happened ; the game 
it up. In revolutions there is always an unsuspected 
force that turns the scale, a force acting of its own im- 
pulse, at its own hour. It was a quarter past ten. A 
party of demonstrators was making for the Ministry (^ 
Foreign AAwn and Guizot's residence. A detachment 
of the 14th of the line barred the way. Anofficcrofthe 
National Guard urges the troops to disregard orders. He 
b told pditely that it ia impossible to accede to his 
demandsL The orders are explicit. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Couraud declares he is bound to carry them out A leader 
of the crowd insults him, shouting that the people has 
a right to pass. The man carries a torch, which he 
thrust in the officer's face, thrcttening jestingly to singe 
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his moustaches. A Sergeant of grenadiers throws himself 
in front of the Colond and levels his musket at the 
ruffian. A Captain ^gns to him not to fire, but the 
leader shows more and more flagrant insolence, encour- 

rby the mob, which keeps shouting in chorus: "Pass 
way ! can't pass this way ! " The man with the 
torch, which he brandishes furiously, rushes again at the 
Lieutenant-Colonel, who stands unmoved, merely giving 
the word, *' Point Isayonets." A shot rings out. It is 
the Corsican Set^eant^ who thinks he has received the 
order to shoot. The leader drops. The other soldiers 
fire. Fifty or more wounded strew the ground, the rest 
of the demonstrators bolt. A wagon happened to be 
there. The insurgents load it up with sixteen corpses. 
The cart is driven from one end of Paris to the other, the 
w:^ner holding the runs. A trail of blood stains the 
highway. Two men have placed themselves in the cart 
One brandishes a lighted torch, the other holds in his 
arms a woman's dead body, which he shows to the populace, 
demandii^ vengeance. The wagon passes the pub- 
lishing ofhces or the National^ and one of the editors tries 
in vun to persuade the people to moderation. But a 
raging torrent cannot be dammed with words. The cry 
is no longer *' Reform ! '* but " Down with Louis 
Philippe ! " 



February 24/A. — Round the column in the Place 
Vend6me shouts were raised of " Vive TElmpereur ! " The 
drums beat a tattoo, the National Guard presented arms. 
All heads were bu'ed. '* Long live the EmpercM* I " 
The soul of the people is stirred at the cry that 
eimresses its hopes. I know now what to-morrow will 
bnng forth. 



Same date. — Guizot has disappeared. Nobody knows 
where he is gone. Some will have it he has taken asylum 
at a mistress s, where he disguised himself as a woman so 
]ts to escape fnm Paris. 
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It is currently reported that the King wished to 
mount his horse and nde to the barricades, surrounded 
by his sons and some of his Generals. Thiers [tersuaded 
hun not to. *' All is over, Sire," was his word. The 
little man can see nothing but troubled waters, and is 
preparing to cast his line in them. At the Tuileries 
Louis Philippe is surrounded by none but pusillanimous, 
ineffectual cowards. He can hear the shouts of *' Vive 
nEmpereur ! " from without. It is Marshal Girard they 
are cheering as he enters the Palace. 

Girardin is as busy as a bee, coming and going, seek- 
ing a solution. He even su^ests one by anticipation : 
"Abdicate, Sire," is his advice. Marie Am^ie alone 
protests and gives advice condstent with the Royal 
dignity : *' To defend the throne to the last, to await the 
people and bring them back to reason." All are asking 
what the catastrophe of the drama will be ; many foresee 
the end. Qrardin appears again and repeats his old 
song : " Abdicate, abdicate. Sire I " The rattle of 
musketry outude announces that the fittal hour has 
struck. Crimieux presents a sheet of piper. Mont- 
pensier slips it in front of his &ther and oners him a [>en. 
The King looks in his face, then weakly : " You wish 
me to ? '* He traces a (ew lines rapidly with a feverish 
hand. He ugns, and eagerly Crimieux seizes the act of 
abdication, carries it away with him, and starts off to show 
it to the people. 

« * 

Sam* date. — Louis Philippe is no longer King of 
France. He has left Paris. On quitting the Tuileries, he 
found carriws waiting at the base of uie ebeluque in the 
Place de la Concorde and stowed himself and his fiunily 
m them — a dynasty removing without tuck of drum or 
blare of trum^iet ! The people has taken possession of 
the Palace, which is sacked and pillaged ; thieves caught 
in the act are shot. Comedy succeeds tragedy. The 
mob takes turns to sit on the red velvet seat of the 
throne. They strike up the " Marseillaise" and an Italian 
{^ys the accompaniment on Marie Amilie's piano. A 
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woman in a red cap and pike in hand poses as a statue of 
Liberty. 



On the same day was held the historical sitting of the 
Chamber which ended in the proclamation of uie Pro- 
^sional Government. The Duchesse d'Orl&ujs had 
taken refuge in the Chamber and was present at the 
debate, which was finally cut short by the irruption of 
the mob. The most prominent figures in the proceedings 
were Dupont de I'Eure, Odilon Barrot, Lamartine, wha 
demanded the creation of a Provisional Government, and 
Ledru-Rollin, who produmed it and read out the list of 
its members. 

M. de Lamartine. — I demand a Proviuonal Govern- 
ment. (JJear! hear!') 

Cries from all parts of the House. — Names I names 
of the members of the Provisional Government. (Several 
members present a list to M. de Lamartine.) 

M. dt Lamartine. — Wait ! This Provisional Govern- 
ment will have as its duty, in my opinion, as its first and 
paramotmt duty, to establish the amnesty that is indis- 
pensable and a public truce among citizens ; secondly, to 
prepare at once the necessary measures to call upon the 
country as a whole and consult it, to consult the National 
Guard as a whole {Hear I heart) — yes, the country as a 
whole, all who as men have the nghts of citizens. {Pro- 
longed applause.) One last word. The powers that have 
succeeded one another for the past fifty years. . . . 

The disorder reaches its climax. The invaucm of 
the Chamber by the armed populace meets with no 
further obstacle. The President, M. Sauzet, leaves his 
chair, giving it up to Dupont de I'Eure. Amid loud 
shouts, Ledru-RoUin proclaims the Proviuonal Govern- 
ment, which includes Lamartine, Arago, Marie, Cremieux, 
Garnier-Pagis, Ledru-Rollin, Dupont de I'Eure. They 
proceed to the Hdtel de Ville, where the Republic is 
accUimed and the picture destroyed representing Louis 
Philippe swearing to observe the Charter. 

A worlman {taking pessessim ^ the tri^une).-~Tht 
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puUic buildings must be respected 1 and privatt property 
respected 1 Why destroy ? why fire guns at these 
pictures f We have shown that the people is not to be 
misgoverned ; now let us show that the people knows 
how to respect its possessions and do honour to its 
victory. 

The words, uttered vigorously and with true native 
eloquence, are ap|dauded to the echo. The Chamber 
empties ; it is four o'clock and past. 



Same dau. — ^The Provisional Government is instilled 
at the Hotel de ViUe. Outmdc in the Place an enormous 
crowd, with its currents and eddies, backwaters and 
counter-currents. The names are discussed and criticized. 
No two people are agreed on the policy of the new 
Government. The Jacobins are struggling for the upper 
hand, the Socialists the same. Manyhea^ are turned ! 



February 25/A.— The people has called for the red 
flag. Lamartine has harangued them. The people can- 
not renst the tones of that arolian harp. With verses, 
speeches, poetical cadences its effervescence can always be 
Ivought to reason. Lamartine has known how to take it 
on the weak side of all crowds by wheedling it I was 
there, I beard it all. I cannot deny I let myxlf be over- 
come like the rest ; yes, I wept, and the man who weeps 
is worse disarmed tfun the man who laughs. It wa* a 
•iren voice — beseeching, sup[^cating, cajoling. Oh ! 
men of France, what cannot they do with vou by soft 
speeches ! Lamartine let loose the flood, ana the people 
was submerged I 



March 1 848. — We have a proviuonal Directoire, an 
"emergency Dictatorship," as lamartine says. Events 
follow their course. Louis Napoleon awaits the issue ; I 
may say he has foreseen it. Smith, who meets him 
almost vtTTf day in London, where he is more feted than 
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ever, told me — I recall it vividly now — a saying of Mon- 
taulMtn's. It was at a wedding dance. The Cdonel, who 
shared the Prince's captivity, was dancing with the bride. 
Alter the waltz she spoke to him of some one she was 
interested in. 

** We will appoint him Secretary of Embassy when we 
come to power," said Montauban. 

" And when do you expect that to be ? " 

" Next year, without a doubt." 

The Prince feels the same confidence. Already I 
see the gates of France opening before him. . . . And 
then. . . . 



Undated. — The Prince, always energetic, had made up 
his mind to vint Paris, accompanied by Orsi, Thelin, and 
Persigny. He procured an English passport. On the 
boat, no one recognized him ; but in the train, between 
Antwerp and Paris, a passenger who had got in on the 
way, after looking hard at nim for a minute or two, 
bowed and said he had met him before in Lcuidon. 
" You are Prince Louis Napolten ! " he declared, and 
the Prince admitted as much. The man was a latge 
factory owner having relations with the royal fiunily. A 
strange coincidence! It was he who in February had 
taken the Due de Nemours to Elngland, and now he was 
returning to Paris with the man who perhaps was destined 
to reach the headship of the State. The EVince merely 
assured him that he was going to Paris for a few days 
simply to see mth his own eyes what was going on. The 
traveUer promised to respect his incognito. The train 
was obliged to scop at Creil, and the travellers had to 
finish the journey by road. Persigny has told me a 
story — true, 1 wonder, or an invention ? — that, on reach- 
ing the barrier, they found themselves in front of a 
barricade guarded by armed men who compelled every 
traveller who passed through to remove a pavin^4tone 
from the structure. A woman, on seeing the Prince, 
would seem to have told him : " Come, young man, help 
us to put back the paving-stones in place," and the 
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Prince to have replied : ** My good woman, that is pre- 
cisely what I have come to Pans for." Another historical 
sayine. to be numbered surely amonff the apocrypha. 

No sooner was the PHnce in Paris than everybody 
knew it instantly. There are secrets that leak out in the 
nature of things. That same evening the oeople were 
crowding before the kiosques on the boulevards, the 
print-sellers' and other shops where the Prince's portrait 
was displayed. Everybody was buying copies, tearing 
them out of each others' hands. The I^nce indeed had 
let Armand Marrast know of his arrival ; and in a few 
hours not a Parisian but had the news. But meantime 
the Provisional Government was informed and intimated to 
the Prince that he must take his departure without delav. 
The Prince deemed it wiser to submit. He merely 
answered that he was going away for the time being, and 
took the trun for Boulogne, whence he crossed by steamer 
to Folkestone. We shdl see him agun before long. 



Tit Nap^imdts, — When a star of the first magnitxide 
riaes in the heavens^ we see emer^ around it heavenly 
bodies of less brilliance, so as to form a constellation of 
which it is the centre. Thus the Napoltenides gravitate 
about Louis Napoleon. They think the Bourbons have 
dinppeared from the political firmament only to make 
room for them. They are manv in number. Not a 
few have pushed to the front with the coming of the 
Second Republic. Of the Emperor's brothers the only 
one surviving is King Jerome, now sixty-four. He has 
returned to France, a boon he owes to Victor Hugo's 
speech of last year. His son, Prince Napoleon, is quite 
young, a man of twenty-six, who was an officer in the 
army of WOrtemberg, and haa found constituents in 
Corsica to return him to the National Assembly, where 
he will take his seat His ideas are wide apart from 
those of his cousin, Prince Louis Napoleon. The daughter 
of the £x>King of Westphalia, the Princess Mathilde, is 
two years oloer than her brother. She was to have 
married Prince Louis NapoUon ; but the plan was 
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frustrated by drcumstances I have already indicated. 
The Princess Mathilde has given her hand to a Rusuan 
Prince, Anatole DemidofF, who brought down^pn himseU 
by the marriage the displeasure of Nicholas L Anyway, 
the union proved unhappy, and after six years a divorce 
cut the Gordian knot. Napoleon's elder brother, Joseph, 
has left no li'\dng descendants except his eldest da^hter, 
Zinalde, married to the Prince of Canino, eldest son of 
Lucien Bonaparte, the Emperor's second brother. Three 
other sons of Lucien's will be representatives of the people 
— the eldest, Lucien, bom in iSlj* Pierre Napoleon, 
born in 1815, and Antoine, bom in 1816. The Prince 
of Canino has grandsons, one of whom has embraced the 
career of an ecclesiastic, while the other is attending the 
classes of the Military School. 

Of Napoleon's sisters, there exist as heirs only the 
daughter of ^lisa, the Princess Napolione Bacciochi, now 
Gimtesse Canarese, and the Murats, son and daughter of 
Caroline, the Prince Lucien, now deputy for Cornea, the 
Marquise Pepoli and the Comtesse Ruspoli. The Murats 
wait like others on the future that is perhaps now near 
at hand. 



M^ 4/A. — The RepuUic is proclaimed. For how 
long will it last } Best wait for the Preudential elections. 
I have good hopes for the Prince, and I am working fbr 
the cause ; but I run against the man Ferrere crosang 
my path. I augur no good from the nations of Louis 
Bknc and his Utopia of national workshops. They hare 
not managed to dispense vrith a Banker in the Provisional 
Government. I still think, as I have always done, that 
the Republic mil be undone by the Bankers. It is a 
disease endemic in France ; too many bankers and too 
many talkers — I would say avocats. Napoleon detested 
them, and I follow his example. By giving the workmen 
Socialistic nostrums to rely upon, the theorists are filling 
their minds with revolt against the laws. Before long 
they will want to be the absolute masters. Too much is 
told them about their rights, and not enough about their 
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duties. When Governments come to find themselves 
forced by facts not to satisfy their demands, there will be 
no barrier left to restrain the flood. 



May loih. — I had foreseen as much, and yesterday 
has confirmed my presentiments. A manifestation had 
been organized in favour of Poland, and this afforded 
a pretext for invading the Chamber. Is the Police at the 
bottom of it ? Possibly. At any rate, if it was a trap, 
the Socialists, Louis Blanc, Barbes, Blanqui, Raspail, 
Sobrier, Caussldiire have plunged headlong into it. I 
am told the organizer of this coup de main is no other 
than Huber, a suspicious character to my thinlung. The 
crowd forced its way into the Assembly with shouts of "Vive 
la Polf^ne 1 " The tribune was carried. The Assembly 
Hall was finally cleared only by calling in the Garde 
Mobile. The principal Sociaists— Louis Blanc, Albert, 
Caussidiire, Sobrier, Barbis, Thomas, Blanqui, Flette, 
Quentin — have been arrested. 

.'. 

May liih. — The Executive Commission, entrusted 
with the exercise of power pending the publication of the 
Constitution, possesses only a ghost of authority. All 
very well for Lamartine to dedare that the Provisional 
Government abdicated the dictatorship into the bosom of 
the People's Government — the said People vociferates that 
it is being deceived. It is losing faith ; the arrests of May 
have exasperated its temper. On its side, the Assembly 
has chosen to force a crisis while gagging the friends of 
the workman. The workman is planning his revenge. 
To whom does he took for it ? Perhaps to the Prince. 
I know our partisans are acting. In many districts of 
Paris the conviction is growing ever stronger that, to put 
an end to the general muddle, a man is wanted. And 
what man better than he can answer the popular hopes P 

.♦. 

JuHt iind. — The blunder is made. The National 
Workshops are closed. It means a hundred thousand 
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workpeople thrown on the streets of the capital. The 
Director of Workshops, M. £mile Thomas, is no doubt 
generous enough, but his mil cannot check the torrent 
that will pour forth its boiling waves. The Executive 
Commission is playing into the hands of the w(h^ 
reaction. 

Did it not entrust the report on the reform of the 
National Workshops to a professed Jesuit, de Falloux, 
who hates the democracy ? The report, conceived in 
honeyed terms, fiill of hypocrisy, ts an insult to the 
proletariat. *rhe Prince would never speak like thaL 
Cavwgnac is appointed Minister of War. He is to 
assemble fifty thousand men in Paris — a direct incitement 
to civil war I God grant the dreadful cloud do not 
burst ! The National Workshops are organizing, too, for 
fighting. Already they count a hundred thousand com- 
batants — at their head the members of the *' Society of the 
Rightsof Man,"andCaus8idiire's and Sobrier's myrmidons. 
Cavaignac is resolved to treat the Parisians like the Arabs. 
He has put at the head of his troops Generals who have 
won their laurels in Afiica — Lamoriciire, Damesme, 
Bedcau. 



JufU lyd. — ^The storm is let loose. Paris, since this 
morning and during the night, has clothed herself with 
barricaaes. Fighting is going on in the Faubourg Pois- 
sonniire. There are numbers of wounded. General 
Lafontaine is killed. Fighting also on the Left Bank, in 
the Rue Satnt-Andri^es-Arts, in the Rue La Harpe, at 
the Panthion. It is ci^al war. In the Rue Sunt-Jaoques 
and side streets the people are barricading. Bedeau ts 
wounded trying to sdze the approaches to the Petit Pont 
A Colonel in command of a battalion of the i ith Legion 
falls with a bullet in his heart. 

I hurry out for news, lliere is no doubt about it. 
The insurrection is winning the day. At the Pont Saint- 
Michel the struggle is desp>eratc. Cavaignac, on horse- 
back, rides through the middle of the combatants with 
imminent risk of paying for his boldness with his life. 
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Bedeau is carried off bleeding. Duvivier is appcunted to 
succeed him. They count the dead by hundreds. 



fune 24th. — The Chamber has voted a state of siege. 
Cavaignac is appointed head of the executive. It is a 
dictatorship. I think he exercises it as a soldier should, 
but as a soldier implacable in face of the foe. The 
Quartier Latin and the establishments in that neighbour- 
hood have become the general headquarters of the insur- 
gents. Round the Panthion they have erected a veritable 
fortress with its advanced posts, its counterscarps. General 
Damcsme directs the attack, while Lamoriciire fights at the 
Chateau d'Eau and Duvivier at the opening of the Rue 
S^unt-Antoine. Damcsme, in the act of trying to force a 
barricade in the Rue de I'Estrapade, falls mortally wounded. 
General Bria, who replaces him, is unfortunately a person 
suspect by the populace. [ fear for him ; he has a hard 
task before him. 

yune 24/A, evening. — The struggle continues without 
any sort of lull. Brea has seized the main barricades 
round the Pantheon, especially the one in the Rue 
Mouffistard. The people's answer is shouts of ** Death ! 

death!" 

* 

* * 

June 25M. — Bria is extending lus operations. He 
has Quitted the Jardin des Plantes, where he had estab- 
lished his headquarters. Nigrier strives in vain to master 
the insurrection in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, Lamori- 
ciire in the Faubourg Poissonni^e, at the Porte Saint- 
Denis, and the Temple. 

I have just come across Smith. He teUs me the 
insurrection can have no other result but the accession 
to power of Louis Napoleon. Why? Because among 
the people there exists a firm conviction that Cavaignac 
means to massacre all the insurgents, and these have their 
eyes fixed on the Prince. . . . 

« 

* * 

June 26/A. — Grave tidings. Bria has been taken at 
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the Barriere de Fontainebleau and carried ofF in die 
direction of the Luxembourg with two of his officers. 
There they shot them at point-blank range. Lamorici&re 
continues the struggle in the direction of La Vtllette, the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine, and the Bastille, where a number 
of houses are no better than ruins. 

I have just this moment heard of the death of General 
N^ier. In the Place de la Bastille a bullet pierced his 
heart. Another victim — the Archbishop of Paris, Mon- 
sdgneur Afire — struck by a ball in the loins in front of 
the barricade in the Rue S^nt-Antoine. 

yune 26tA, evening. — The battle has been raging for 
four days. No quarter is given on either ^de. The 
streets are strewn with dead bodies, the pavements red 
with blood, ankle-deep in blood. 

Meantime the insurrection is plainly getting the upper 

hand. In a kvi hours, perhaps this very evening, all will 

be finished. Alas t a terrible finish ! Who shall count 

the victims of these ebullitions of popular passion ? 

* 
* * 

July 6th. — I have been to the Place de la Concorde 
to attend the funeral ceremony which, to the minds of its 
oraanizers, is to pacify the last remaining shreds of 
animosity between the Government and the population. 
Three Bishops, at an immense altar raised near the 
Obelisk, performed Mass for the victims of the insurrec- 
tion. So says the official programme ; but the demon- 
stration is merely official, and therefore cold. The car 
that was to take the bodies all the way to the Colonne de 
JuiUet went no farther than the Madeleine. A cloud of 
mourning broods over Paris. 

I have been throi^h several working-class districts, 
and nowhere did I see any but ill-omened figures, anger 
depicted in every face. In the Place de la Bastille a man 
was lifting a flagstone all red with blood. I asked him 
what he wanted to do with it. 

" It is my son's blood ; he was killed there," the old 
man told me. " His brothers must have it always under 
their eyes." ^ 
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I jot dovn a ion mot of Lunutine's : 
** There are names which draw the crowd as a red rag 
attracts unreasoning animals." 

Poor LamartJne I he is always in the clouds ! 



Guizot is in England. He has jmned Louis Philippe, 
and the two ffreat wrecks console each other. Guizot 
attributes his fall to Lamartine. A paper was found in 
his house with these words from his hand : *' The more I 
listen to Lamartine, the more I feel we were not bom to 
undervtand each other." There were thoughts of setting 
the taw in motion, but he has had time to put the Channel 
between himself and the French police. In London he 
lives in a small house in a remote quarter of the town, 
where he busies himself with his studies and his histcdcal 
works. He has sworn never to go back to France unless 
he is readied, that is, unless he is offered a seat in the 
Chamber. I don't believe he will keep his oath.' 



August 1 5/A. — I have just seen Count d'Orsay. We 
had a long talk about the Prince and his future destinies. 
The Count spoke also of Lady Blessington and Gore 
House. Alas ! there is a heavy black cloud threatening 
the &ir Marguerite. The Count and she have drained 
over-fest the cup of riches. Friends have contributed to 
empty it. There are a host of creditors, who are beginning 
to nuke a itoise. . . . The charming and most hospitable 
lady cannot sadsfy them. Like Walter Scott, she has 
condemned herself to " hard labour " for the pubUshera. 
Her books sell well not only in England, but also on the 
Continent, where Tauchnitz has already made room for 
eight volumes of hers, and in America, where WUles, the 
publisher, blows his loudest trumpets in her honour ; but 
the clamours of jeweUers, moneylenders, lace-dealers, etc., 

■ ■* Ai ■ natter of iKtlwwvat back in iS49,afteiulBtenriewai CUre* 
■eoiwitliLoaU Philippe, whoaegueal beiraaeveiywcck. Tbededtraned 
inonardi liad endnUljrcDtnuied bimwith asMret nivioa toibepeniwiw 
oflbe Oricanirt ouwa— < miaiioa Ihal UUed.'— Bauw D'Aiuts. 
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drown all these acclamations of literary fomc. Poor 
Mat^uerite suffers a daily martyrdom, in constant dread 
of the apparition of tipstain and bailifis. D'Orsajr himself 
is iar from easy, for his finances are also compromised. 
I believe he is in Paris only to avoid annoyance. I 
cannot help pitying them both. They are two fine 
natures. I have only one fault to find with them — a 
too great readiness to welcome all and sundry to their 
friendship. At Gore House everybody found admittance, 
and it was there I encountered cert»n sharpers whose 
dealings with the Prince I dreaded. 



Two of the Prince's cousins were already Representa- 
tives before June. Snce that date Louis Napoli6n has 
been added to the list, having been elected by four 
Departments. 

Wisely enough, the Prince has begun by refusing the 
call, and has issued the following public manifesto : 

" I am proud to have been elected Representative of 
the People in Parts and three other Departments. It 
was an ample recompense in my eyes for thirty years of 
exile and six of captivity ; but the injurious suspicions 
my election has given rise to, the troubles it has been the 
pretext for, the hostility of the Executive Power, make 
it my duty to refiise this honour, which they say has been 
won by intrigue. I desire order and the maintenance of 
a Republic, prudent, great, and intelligent ; and seang 
that, frxjm no will of my own, I foment discord, I place 
my resignation, not without keen regret, in vour hands. 

" Soon, I hope, calm will be restored and suffer me to 
re-enter France as the humblest of her citizens, but also 
as one of the most devoted to the peace and prosperi^ of 
my country. 

"Louis Napol£om Bonaparti." 

In September a fifth Department declared in his 
favour. Then the Prince could resist no longer ; he 
yielded to the popular demand. He took his seat in the 
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National Asaembljr and pronounced the following words, 
which express his AiU and honest convictions : 

"I want here and now, and on the firat day it is 
allowed me to sit among you, to state freely and openly 
the sentiments that animate me. 

" After thirty-four years of proscription and exile, I 
have returned at last to my fatherland and recovered my 
rights as a citizen I 

** The Republic has done me this honour ; let the 
Republic here accept my oath of gratitude, my oath of 
devotion ! And let the generous patriots who have sent 
me to this House fed sure I shall do my utmost 
endeavour to justily their suftragcs by working with you 
to maintain the tranquillity of the country, its first and 
foremost need, and to develop the democratic institutions 
the People has a right to dum. 

** For long years I have been able to consecrate to 
France only the meditations of exile and captivity ; to- 
day the path along which you tread is open to me. 
Receive me in your ranks, dear colleagues, with the same 
feelings of afiection and confidence I bring myself to the 
work before me. My behaviour, ever inspired by duty, 
ever animated t^ respect for the laws, my behaviour wiU 
prove, routing ill-oatured passions that have essayed to 
olacken my character and have me protcribed again, that 
no one here more than I is resolved to devote himself to 
the defence of order and the strengthening and fortifying 
of the Republic. 

*' Louis NAPOliON BONAPAKTI." 



The Prince told us, Granier de Caasagnac and myself, 
a very interesting story. 

Dining one evening with Thiers and Mole, the 
little man with the spectacles said to Louis Napotton : 

** We are persuaded of your triumph. You arc 
going to be elected. Shall I give you a piece of advice 
in case, as is probable, the votes raise you to the 
Presidency ? " 
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" Go on, b^ all means," smiled the Prince, well used 
to the historian's litde ways, 

** Well, considering the tendencies of modern sodety, 
we consider, Moli and I, that you must cut off your 
moustache. If he or I were dected, that's what wc 
should do." 

" Oh ! no, no ! let us all three keep our moustaches ! " 
replied the Prince, bursting into a great laugh. 

. •*• 

The Prince's portrait is in every hovel, his life in all 
men's hands. His candidature for the Freudency is 
acclaimed in street-songs at the cross-roads and in the 
pubHc squares. Biranger, Victor Hugo, have helped him 
more than anybody. He is " The Man of the Day " ; he 
is "The Man of To-morrow." 

.♦. 

Caricatures. — There are floods of them, piles erf" them, 
cardoads of them ! The Prince is shown in the drollest 
situations uttering the most extravagant words. He is a 
blind man led by an eagle on a leash. He is a little 
herdboy driving a flock of geese towards an imaginary 
Capitol. He is in a car entering the ^ysee on the 
shoulders of Napoleon I., and rollowed by Girardin 
thumping a big drum and Thiers pufiing at a eonut-i- 
pistm. He emerges fcom a sun, wearing a little hat 
atop of ass's ears. He is a plank pitched into the " Red " 
Sea by Montalembert and Odilon Barrot He is a 
basket carried by two cocottes. He is an eagle with a 
false beak, a dummy dressed up in the Emperor's clothes, 
a fox trying to eat sour grapes on which are inscribed 
the names of Imperial victories. He is a lover kisung 
the Republic and stabbing her at the same momenL He 
is a London roisterer with a light woman perched on each 
knee. He is a gentleman-sportsman launching txsj boats 
in the Channel to cross to Boulogne. He b a Swiss 
bourgeois drinking beer and smoking a pipe, the smoke 
from which forms itself into visions oT empire. He is all 
this, is Louis Napolion ; in a word he is "The Man of 
the Day.'* 
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The masses are generally for him — that is what nukes 
his strength. He is not the nun of any one party ; he 
is the man of all parties. 



November 12/A. — ^At last we see the Constitution of 
1848 voted and universal suffrage established. 

Legislative Power : a single Assembly of 750 mem- 
ben asnsted by a Council of State to prepare the laws. 
All salaried functionaries to be excluded Irom the 
Chamber. To quaUfy, an elector must be a Frenchman 
born, be twenty-one at least, and have never suflered l^al 
condemnation. To be eligible for election, he must Aufil 
the same conditions as an elector, but be twenty-five. 
Executive : a President chosen for four yean by universal 
tuflnge, having the armed forces at his disposal, though 
without commanding them, not having power to declare 
war or sign treaties except with the approval of the 
Assembly. 

The battle raged fiercdy over the question of the 
Preudency. Grivy was against^ saying : 

"We must beware of the ambitious man who might 
refuse to vacate the Prendential chair. Especially must 
we be sus(»dous in the case of a scion of a once rdgning 
fiunily. At a time of crisis, ' when misery and msap- 
ptnntment deliver over the suffering people to those who 



mask under their fiur jpromises their deugns against 
liberty,' who can tell if such an one might not over- 
throw the Republic ? " 

Grivy's wish was that, instead of naming a President 
of the Republic, the Executive Power should umpty be 
dekttated to the President of the Council of Ministen 
appointed by the Assembly, the latter always having the 
right to revoke iL 

Nevertheless, thanks to Lamartine, our ideas have 
triumphed. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE PRINCE ELECTED PRESIDENT OF JHE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC 

December 1848 

The Tenth of December; "the son of Austerlitx'— Vktotrl— "Not tn 
election, but an accUmatioD V-The Election at Lille — "nx Dudmae 
d'Orieans 1 a Rc^ncy bopOMible — Electonl resulta — Sitting of Decem- 
ber 3oth; Louis Napolton takes the Oath to the ConttilutiaD — 
Triumphal return to the filyate— A private word with the Baron 
d'Ambta— Pen-portrait bj Victor Hugo—The Odiloa Banot Hinittry 
— Grand Review; asjmbolic kite — A "Women's Rights" Heeting 
in '48— Socialists and Reformen an ugly race, according to the 
Baron— The Imperial Eagle. 

December lot/t, — The weather Is magnificent ; "the sun 
of Austerlitz," say our friends as they meet . . . And 
yet, never before did such suspense hold me by the throat 
like a hand of iron, as we wait for the results of the 
Presidential election ! Yes, doubtless I trembled with 
intense exdtement in those glorious, those insane days of 
Strassburg and BoiUogne, and that 5th of June when Louis 
Napolton was elected by four enthusiastic Departments, 
and that 17th of September which completed his tritunph. 
But to-day it is the bestowal of a &iry crown. ... If 
the Prince is proclumcd First Magistrate of the Republic, 
there is no doubt he will soon exchange that title for 
another — the only one that is reaUy suitable for him. 

The final results are not yet known, but the figures 
that come in from time to time, harbingers of joy, leave 
few doubts remaining. 

** Historyis going to repeat itself," Conneau sud to me — 
" history, that is always the same." The 1 8th of Brumure 
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wu the first revenge of order over the Revolutionary 
idea. After came the days of 1 830, then the June days 
90 dose to us, each time with a return to sober reason. 
The loth of December will be a new date, and the next 
stage, if it comes, will be the re-establishment of the 
Empire. Each period of slackening is fbllowed by a 
turn of the vice that tightens up the screw." 

**YeSj but the thread wears out ... by dint of 
screwing," remarked Delagrange, who heard us. 



Smwk dste. — Victory ! Victory ! The Prince is elected 
President of the Republic by a majority of over four 
millions ai votes ! 



'Deeewther i ith. — The Parliamentarians are dazed in 
fact of the Prince's triumph. They are trying to nuke 
people believe in electoral pressure. The suggestion is 
contradicted by the foct — which everybody knows — that, on 
the contrary, the Government did all they could to dis- 
countenance the Prince, while the administration was 
powtively hostile to him. 

" It IS not an election, it is an acclamation," declared 
Emile de Girardin. Everywhere votes were polled with 
a sort of calm and self-contained enthuuaam that had 
something inevitaUe and impressive about it. 

It is believed that M. Waldeck-Rousseau ' will be 
given the Cask of drawing up the report on this extra- 
ordinary election. 

At breakout Widomski reminded me that, at the 
time of Louse Philippe's iall, Louis Napolton said to his 
cousin, I^y Douglas : 

** fiefore a year is out, I shall be Head of France." 



The Prince's election is undoubtedly due in a great 
leuure to the voting at UUe. The speeches Lnlru- 

* FadMT e( IW criabntcd Waldeck-Roiuaeati who ptafcd w pcal ■ 
vt mAti (bt Tbinl lte{Miblic 
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RoUin delivered in that town, at the banquets which 
preceded the &U of Louis Philippe stirred the soul of the 
population to the depths. They realized that salvation 
could come only as the result of a forceful energy, an 
invincible firmness, and they know the Princs possesses 
these. That is why they have given him an over- 
whelming majority which exerted its full weight in the 
balance. 



7^ Duehesse d'OrUans.—A cannot deny that much 
sympathy goes out towards her, and without a doubt she 
deserves it. The idea of a Regency was impracticable. 
It was a generous thought of the Orleanists, but an 
impossible plan. If the Duchess had been bidden to 
assume, as guardian of her son, the Comte de Paris, the 
reins of power, she would, I quite believe, have bravely 
and wormily carried out the heavy task. She is indeed 
highly respected by the population of Paris, and she 
would have been well received as R^nt if the Assembly 
had so decided. She is now thirty-four, very nearly 
thirty-five. She is a Mecklenburger, a German therefore, 
but with a mind as frank and open as a French woman. 
Her marriage with the Due d'Orlians, which at first 
met with keen opposition on the part of the fiunily of 
Louis Philippe, was concluded thanlu to the efibrts or the 
King of Prussia, who con^dered it a guarantee of peace. 
The fatal accident at Neuilly put a sudden end to this 
happy union. After her husband's death the Duchess 
wished to live in retirement with her son. She occufned 
the Pavilion de Marsan at the Louvre ; the Due de 
Nemours, the most disagreeable of her sons-in-law, envied 
her that residence and endeavoured to have it given up to 
him. She refused, the King intervened ; she stood firm 
as ever, and only consented on the promise of compensa- 
ting advantages. The result was a coldness that still 
continued in February last. The insurgents, when they 
invaded the Tuileries, could not sack her apartments, 
because the Commissioners of the Provisional Government 
had esublished themselves there. I was able to visit the 
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rooms. In the great salon, there was a side-table on which 
books and papers lay, the Comte de Paris's copy-books 
and note-books side hj nde with Latnartine's Hisloire dci 
GironMHS, which the Duchess was reading at the vety 
moment the Palace was attacked. Her ivory paper-knife 
still rested between the pages. On another little table I 
saw a request for her intervention signed with the name 
of a Socialist, who besought her to save him from prosecu- 
tion. The Duchess had written in the margin : yery 
rttecially recommended. She is kind-hearted and charitable, 
I am assured. 



'December \%th. — The figures are now known. It is 
dazzling, terrifying almost By five million and a half of 
votes the People has declared its will to have ojte man as 
its head. It desires him for chief. To-morrow it will 
demand him as master. 

Follow the predse results of the Presidential 
elections : 



LouU Napol^oo . 
Genenl Canignac 
Ledru-Rollin 
Rupait 
lAmartine 


■ 5.436.396 votes. 

. 1.548.167 „ 

370.7>9 » 

36,619 „ 

'7.978 „ 


Changarnier . 

Othm .... 


4,687 ,. 

■ 3<h.se .. 



It is the peasantry and the soldiery who have raised 
Napoleon to this height of glory ; tiiat is to say, the 
ancient soil of France and the bayonets that guard it. 



December ZMt. — M.Waldeck- Rousseau yesterday even- 
ing ascended the tribune and read out, in the name of 
the Commission entrusted with the counting of the 
returns of the Presidential election, the eagerly expected 
report, in which he certified the r^ularity of the pro- 
ceedings, and declared the dtizen Louts Naptuton 
actually elected by the suffrages of the French peo[Me. 

'—13 
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Next General Cavaignac rose and said : 

" Citizens, I have the honour to infonn the Assembljr 
that the Ministers have now tendered their collective 
resignation. In my turn I hereby resign into the hands 
of the Assembly the powers it has been pleased to entrust 
to me." 

Reiterated cheers greeted the words. The General 
resumed his seat, and the President, M. Marrast, put to 
the vote the conclusions of the Commission, which were 
adopted almost unanimously, pronounced the brief Con- 
stitutional formula which consecrated the Prince's election, 
formally installed him in his functions for four years (that 
is, till the second Sunday in May, 1852), and invited him 
to mount the tribune to take the oadi. At a sign from 
M. Marrast as he ended, Louis Napolten entered, 
wearing the grand riband of the Legion of Honour, 
boldrick-wise over his bUck frock, and stood awaiting the 
reading of the oath, which the President immedutely 
proceraed with. The Prince repeated the words and 
swore fidelity to the Constitution. 

Then the President said further : 

** I call upon God and men to witness the oath which 
has just been taken. . . . The word is with you," he 
ended, turning to the man who was now to pronounce 
his first words as Preudent of the French Repubhc. 

The Prince stood motionless and silent for a moment, 
his hand between the buttons of his coat, his brow pale, 
his eyes lost in a look of absorption. What dream was 
hovering like a mighty bird in the sky of his soul ? He 
was impressed with the gravity of the moment. At last 
he spoke, thanking the Assembly, expressing his sense of 
the ^nal honour done him, and of the duties hence- 
forth incumbent upon him as the result of his election by 
the suSraees of his fellow citizens, promi^ng his loyu 
support for the maintenance of the Repubhc and his 
best efforts to secure a just, firm, and pn^resttve 
government. 

When he had finished the Assembly sprang to its feet, 
full of enthusiasm and confidence. 

" Vive la Republique ! " was the cry that burst from 
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every breast. M. Marrast be^ed the officials of the 
House to accompany the President, in order to do him 
all proper honour rill his arrival at the ^ysee.' The 
Prince went up to M. Cavaignac and wrung his hand 
amid the plaudits of all present, and finally quitted the 
Assembly, accompanied by M. Lacrosse, the Vice- 
President, and Generals Elzan, Garnier, and Lebreton. 

His fiimily, a few friends, and myself were waiting 
his coming at the Elysee. It was a dazzling sight when 
we saw approaching this train of honour, these ushers, 
these dragoons, these lancen, these Generals in full 
uniform, that StaiF, among whom glittered the two 
Chefi tfEscadnity Ney* and Fleury, proud and gallant 
officers. All extended hands of welcome : Odilon Barrot, 
Lion de Malleville, Drouyn de Lbuys. M. Lacrosse 
once more congratulated our friend, who then withdrew 
to his apartments, beckoning me to follow. 

I remained a few minutes with him, and when quite 
by ourselves he said to me : 

" Well, dear friend, do you remember our talks and 
our dreams in the Arenabeig days ? " 

"They are graven in my memory. Could I ever 
forget how often you reiterated your fiuth in the star 
of destiny ? Faiui removes mountains ... it does 
better — it wins over a whole nation to the love of a 
single man, which is perhaps harder still. Prince, I am 
more touched than I can say by your friendly attitude 
to me at such a moment . . . My only regret is that I 
need never more tell you : * Count on me . . . ' seeing 
you have now reached the summit of your wishes." 

" Come, come, we are not at the summit yet," 
answered the Prince with a snule. " This is only a 
halt by the way, a terrace where we stay a moment to ttSt 
as we gaze at the horizon ... of men and things." 

■ Prerioudy tbc £lyaee-Bourt>oa. It wu built in 1718 b^ the Comte 
(fEtreiuc. Siibaequently it belonged to Hme de PonpadouT. In 1774 it 
wu bou^t by tlw finwider Beaujan ; in 1786 bj Louia XVL ) under 
the Empire by Hunt Napoleon L lifned his abdicatioD (Juaesist, iSiS) 
there. Under the Reotontfon it w«a occupied bj the Due de Beny. 
Under the GorenuBent of J11I7 (Lonia Philippe) it was intended to be 
the residence of Uarie Amilie in case of the King's death. 

■ Edfir Nc7, the jrauogeat son of Huahal Nc? shot in iStj. 
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He gave me his hand and so left me, amazed at 
such soaring ambition. I had caught his meaning, but 
it was my cue to hold my tongue. 



j4 portrait in Indian ink. — Victor Hugo has 
written : 

" On Thursday, December 20tk, 1848 ... we saw 
enter the Hall of the Constituent Assembly a man, still 
young, dressed in blade, wearing on his coat a medal and 
grand riband of the Legion of Honour. 

"All heads turned to mark him. A wan fux, the 
bony, emadated outlines of which were brought into 
startling relief by the shaded lamps ; a large, long noae ; 
moustaches, a curling lock of hair over a narrow brow, the 
eye small and dull, the attitude timid and anxious, no 
likeness to the Emperor : it was the citizen Charles Louis 
Napolfon Bonaparte." 

Well, it is not strikingly like, this portrait I Yes, 
Napoleon's face was pale (but not wan 1). Yes, his eyes 
downcast (but not dull, and how they could flash on 
occasion !). Yes, a curled lock overhutu; his brow (but 
not a narrow brow). Napoleon's forehead was broad 
rather, and always thonghtfut His attitude is neither 
timid nor anxious, but upriffht and impoung ; his slim 
figure more imposing on norseback, for the legs are 
short His movements are slow, a trifle solemn, but 
not stilted. His nose no doubt is rather long, and he 
can see weU beyond it I He sees far ahead, I say ; and 
that is why so many people have fuled to understand 
him. 



December %ind. — The Ministry is appointed. It is 
drawn from the Left Centre. It includes : 

Odilon Barrot, President of the Council and Minister 
of Justice ; 

Drouyn de Lbuys, Minister for Fordgn Afiiurs; 

Leon de Malleville, Minister of the Interior ; 

General Rulhiire, Minister of War ; 
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M. de Tracy, Minister of Marine ; 

M. de Falloux, Minister of Education ; 

M. Bixio, Minister of Agriculture ; 

M. Pusy, Minister of Finances ; 

M. Lton Faucher, Minister of Public Works. 

There is no doubt of this — these men recommended 
to the Prince by M. Thiers are strangely assorted ; it is a 
selection that cannot but cause anxious criticism. ** It is 
a jnece of patchwork," protested the National, " a card of 
samples ; it reflects the seven colours of the nunbow ! " 
At least Louis Napolion has proved himself to have risen 
superior to calumnies and old grudges. If it turns to his 
disadvantage, he will at any rate be left with the distinction 
of having, like Louis XII., forgotten the outrages and 
insults that preceded his triumph. 

In truth the Prince plays a dangerous game, but one 
admirably adapted to fiivour his ultimate plans if he 
succeeds. It is what he calls a policy of see-saw. He 
means to govern by utilizing contradictory views, mutually 
opposed ambitions. In this I recc^ize the influence of 
Queen Hortense, who used often to tell him : " Reject 
no one, without giving yourself to any one ! " This is 
political chemistry of a h^hly interesting sort ! 



December 34/A. — ^To-day what an unforgettable »ght ! 
what an Imperial spectacle — if we may use uie word, living 
under a RepubUc as we do I 

The Preudent has just reviewed the troops of the 
Paris garrison. It is the 6rst time the thing has been 
done under the same conditions. It called for a certain 
boldness for the Prince to hold this review as he did, 
dressed in the uniform of Commander-General of the 
National Guard, wearing a cocked hat with white fi»thers 
intermingled with three tricolour plumes and the grand 
riband of the L^on of Honour, mounted on an English 
sorrel thoroughbred, and followed by a brilliant staff; on 
which were Changarnier, Edgar Key, Fleury, I^erre 
Bonaparte, Persigny — now promoted chef-detcadrmt — 
good old Persigny, truest of the true I . . . There were 
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mustered ^o,ooQ iniantry, 3,000 cavalry, eight batteries 
of artillery. This colossi deployment of troops occupied 
the Champs-filysees, the Tuilcries, the Place de la Con- 
corde, the Rue Royale, the Rue Castiglione, the Rue de 
la Paix, and the Boulevard de la Madeline. The march- 
past before the Head of the State, who was stationed 
alongside the Obelisk, lasted hours. Cries were heard of 
** Vive NapoUon ! " and even " Vive rEmptereur ! " A 
kite, shaped like an eagle, was seen to rise in the air above 
the Prince's head — a little idea of mine. Pierre Noel, a 
servant, held it till Changarnier gave orders to cut the 
strir^. . . . There is no doubt the popular voice acclaimed 
the Emmre in the person of the President. 

I said it needed some dash of daring for him to don 
a costume so uncivilian, so warlike. Thiers tried to dis- 
suade him, preferring ordinary dress, but the President 
stuck to his point. It will cost him a few broadsides of 
ridicule and indignation irom the oppo^tion journals. . . . 



December 1848. — Some days ago a banquet was held 
in the Salle Valentino, Rue Saint-Honor^, by the Socialist 
women. 

A novelty, this ! How the words contradict each 
other — women Socialists \ What does it mean ? Women 
who want to vote and become Representatives ? Alack ! 
folks chatter far too much already in the AssembUes 
without their adding their cackle. Women who want 
the equality of the sexes ? Why, they will have eveiy- 
thii^ to lose by tr)dng to put themselves on the same 
levu as men, for in that case man will treat wonun as an 
equal, and his heavy fist, which now gladly refrains from 
striking at sight of her charming weakness, will be stayed 
no longer. Women who want their emancipation ? But 
what will their inexperience and sentimentalism make of 
independence in the darkling, robber-haunted forest we 
call society } 

Silly fancies ! silly fencies I And, above all, a going 
back when they think they are goin? forward ! Dear 
little women, so charming and lovable, with the open 
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heart and smiling mouth, the delicate wit and the fondling 
gestures, stay, stay what you are, strong in your very 
weakness. 

But I am bold to say that pretty women, fiucinating 
women, women of sweetness and charm, can never be 
Socialists. 

It is only the plain are caught in the toils— out of 
envy and hatred, perhaps.. 

As for the men — Saint-Simon, Proudhon — it is true 
they are ugly fellows too, all these adventurers of Repub- 
lican speculation. 



December 31J/, 1848. — ^What a strange year this which 
finishes to-day ! The Royalty of France ends pitifully, 
in a flight. A Republic, sublime in its adherents' ejres, 
but perhaps condemned to death from the first day of its 
enstence, instals itself upon the ruined throne. And in 
the noise and confiision of a parliamentary system bom 
of a Revolution the great voice of the poet fidls silent, 
while the stammering accents are heard of an Assembly 
and a Ministir that are already nodding to their fall I A 
proscribed exile, whose acts were ridiculed ten years 9^, 
who was kept six years a prisoner in the gloom of a 
dungeon, suddenly appears, bearing the aureole of a 
g^onous name, and lo ! in an instant he is at the summit 
of power. . . . 

Meantime insurrection is abroad at Vienna, at Vemce, 
at Milan. Bohemia rises in insurrection. Hungary is 
in revolt North Germany is disturbed. The Roumanians 
rebel against their Hospodar, the Italians against the Pope. 
Everjrwherc is, as it were, a mighty shaking of chuns. . . . 

At first view 'tis a sublime spectacle, the liberty of 
Peoples striving to break her fetters. But are the 
Peoples ripe for the freedom they clamour for and for 
which, so heroically in truth, they meet death at the 
barricades ? Yes, that is the question. In Fnurn the 
answer, I think, is doubtfiil. And fiu- off I see rise the 
figure of an eagle with spreading wings ! 
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CHAPTER I 

AFTER THE "PLEBISCITE" 

January — March 1849 



my. 

to the ezclunon of Balzac t — Surrn of political paitiea — Boulay do la 
Heanbe elected Vk»-Pre>ideiit of the Republic— Great men at the 



_ —The RiDCfr-Presideat pays nis debts and rewaids hla 
friends— Anecdotes of the paintei Isabej— The Elections— Chan* 
Kamier— Etc of the polUng— Attitude of the Army— The Dix-DietwAn 
founded — SlORiiy aittinp : Crtmieux, Bairot, Ledru-RoUiD — State of 
Mfties in the Chamber— The new Hiniatrr— Thi«n and his horse 
Jata — Hate stonny scenes— The Bsron d'Ambta lights 00 a startling 
piece ol inldmuuiaa— Roman affairs. 

'January li/, 1 849. — To-day, at ten o'clock, the President, 
in the uniform of a General of the National Guard, and 
attended by Field-Marshals Sibastien, Molitor, ReiUe, 
and Bugeaud, received the Functionaries and the Diplo- 
matic Body. Comment was aroused by his expressing to 
the Nuncio his hope of seeing Pope I^us IX. re-established 
in his territories. 

... I cannot help thinking of the year which has just 
dosed, so tormented by disturbances and political storms 
. . . Forty-e^ht I an historical date . . . civil war . . . 
bloodshed . . . gloom . . . and at its end this Bibulous 
triumph, Louis Napoleon set up as our deliverer, at the 
helm of the ship of State tossed by the hurricanes of 
revolution ! 

At last life has resumed its normal course. The 
foreigners who had fled have reappeared, and have 
resumed their interrupted business. This France of ours 
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seems always to recover her balance after fluctuatjons so 
violent as to threaten to plunge her into the abyss. 



yanuary yd. — Saw Arese. He was at Genoa when 
he heard of the Preadential election. His delight was 
boundless. He arrived on December 25th, and dined 
frith Napoleon the same evening. His visit is not merely 
a complimentary one ; it has another object. He is sent 
in reality by Gioberti — that is to say, by Charles Albert — 
in order to sound the opinions of the man who, in 1831, 
fought on behalf of Italian liberty. Is he still, now that 
he has reached his exalted position, fiivourably disposed 
towards the Peninsula f 

The King of Sardinia is unable to grasp the fact that 
the President of the French Republic cannot hold quite 
the same political views as did the young exile of twenty 
years ago. 

Arwe has hopes, in spite of everything. For myself, 
I shrink from encouraging the Prince to embark on this 
course, notwithstanding the sympathy which I have f<w 
Redmont. Would it not be a great mistake to bring 
about war between ourselves and Austria, «mply to please 
another nation ? 



January \ith. — M. de NouUes has taken the place <jS 
poor Chateaubriand beneath the dome of the Academy. 
Public opinion indicated Balzac for the vacancy ; but the 
Assembly decided otherwise. So much the worse for 
genius which has neither title of nobility nor a suitable 
coat of arms. This somehow strikes me as altogether 
absurd. The 6une of an historic name is one thing, that 
of a noble work of literature quite another. 

What has the Due de Noailles produced? Some 
addresses and a history of Saint-Cyr. Well and good. 
What has Balzac produced ? (I am quite indifferent as 
to whether or no he has a right to the "de" which he 
granted to himself some ten years ago.) One of the most 
enormous and monumental masses of literary production 
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(whether one likes it or no) that adorn letters ; for 
which he well deserves, in the evening of his life, to 
occupy an arm-chair of glorious repose. 

.'. 

yanuarj \^th. — Yesterday I accompanied the Prince 
to the Theatre Fran^ais, where Rachel scored a tremen- 
dous success, and where he himself was greeted with 
acclamation. To-day, in front of Notre Dame, as he was 
visiting the Hotel-Dieu, an immense crowd gave vent to 
prolonged cheers as he passed by. I£s popularity increases 
daily. And no wonder, for is not the Bonapartist party 
the only one which is really organized — above all, which 
has a leader ? Look at the others : 

The Orleanist party is without a definite prmramme, 
without serious urns, or even a leader, for the Comte de 
Paris is powerless amid the intrigues which a few families 
of high rank are weaving round him. It does not 
possess an oi^n. Its partisans serve their own ends 
rather than his, and most of them seem to be ashamed of 
him. Its Princes are insignificant creatures, destitute 
of any noble pride or proper ambition. The party is 
merehr a meeting-place of ill-assorted ambitions. 

The Lwitimists have no influence. Thdr party is 
the pale reflection of a past which nobody wishes to 
revive. It represents nothing but the effort of reaction 
against progress. It is unpopularity personified. 

The rest is mere confusion — full of lightning-flashes 
of genius and of insistent clamour, I allow, but it repre- 
sents the unknown. This recalls to me a hon mot of 
General Bugeaud's whose advice was asked the evening 
before the efcctions by the Mayor of Saint-Brieuc : 

•• For whom are we to vote — for General Cavaignac 
or for Prince Louis ? " 

** Cavaignac," replied Bugeaud, *' represents the 

Republic. Louis Bonaparte stands for the unknown. 

I vote for the unknown.* 

• 
• « 

JoMuary toth. — Boulay de la Meurthe has just been 

elected Vice-Pcesident of the RepuWc He is the son 
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of the celebrated advocate who supported the coup d'etat 
of the 1 8th of Brumaire. An advocate himself and an 
active deputy, he is one of our best friends. Louis 
Napolton has made a good stroke in bringing him forward 
as his second in command. Besides, he is a iriend of his 
boyhood. 



January ^oth. — Grand dinner at the Minister of the 
Interior's, Marrast, Moli, Berryer, Hugo, Changamier, 
and Bugeaud, who were near the Prince at M. Failoux's, 
find themselves near him again at M. Faucher's. But 
other well-known names were there : MM. de Monta- 
lembert and de R^usat, Mirim^, Meyerbeer, and 
Mignet. The Prince (who has written so much, albeit 
munty on technical subjects) is known to be a friend of 
literature and the arts. 

I listened to what these great men said. Dare 1 
confess that they did not all shine in conversation at 
dinner ? Berryer, with oratorical voice and gestures, 
speaks as if he were lecturing the Assembly fram the 
rostrum. Victor Hugo makes ponderous jokes, and 
Marrast is as common-place as a bunch of turnips. 
Faucher is too full of himself, while Meyerbeer seems to 
think of nothing but money. I heard Victor Hugo 
whisper to Mignet : 

" Of all muucians, Meyerbeer is the one who knows 
best how to get colour in his compositions — the colour of 
his money." 

Mignet looked as if he didn't understand the joke, 
obvious as it is. 

February. — During these last few days the Prince has 
been paying off some of his debts : on the 9thinst. Laity, 
Perugny, and Conneau were appointed Knights of the 
Legion of Honour ; Montauban was made Officer of the 
Order, and Vaudrey Commander. Persigny had already 
been nominated as aide-de-camp, and Mocquard as leader 
of the Gibinet. Then comes the bestowal on Vaudrey of 
the governorship of the Louvre and the Tuileries, while 
that of the Chiteau of Sunt-Cloud is given to Laborde. 
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My thoughts go back to Arenaberg, Strassburg, 
Boulc^e. These niends have risked their heads, and 
have gained their reward. Is it not just, is it not human 
nature ? What king, what emperor^ minister, leader of 
any movement whatsoever, what patron, director^ starosta, 
pacha or khedive, what bey, caliph, or khan, would not 
act in the same way ? There have been compkunts of 
favouritism. I should like to know what government, on 
coming into power, would not favour such and sudi a 
devoted adherent ! Did not Napoleon I. place crowns 
on the heads of his brothers ? Have not kings created 
thar sons — even their bastards — dukes and princes ? 
Why, did not the Prankish kings carve out with the 
sword from the soil of Gaul estates for their devoted 
dependents ? 

A truce to hypocrisy and self-righteousness I Nothing 
is more natural than to say ** Thank tou " to any one 
who has done you a service. One would be a sneak not 
to do so. 

March 8/A. — Met at Pagnerre's a certain Louis Gallin, 
a very old man, who knew Isabey and told me the 
following anecdote : 

One day in winter, at the height of the Terror, a 
short time after the death of Marie Antoinette, as Isabey, 
who was still a young man, was musing in his room, filled 
with horror at those dreadful times, two cautious knocks 
sounded on his door. 

He was warming his fingers at the stove before setting 
to work, for it was early in the morning. 

'* Come in," said he in surprise and some anxiety. 

The door opened, and a woman enveloped in a black 
cloak entered. Isabey trembled. 

** You are Isabey, the painter ? " asked the unknown 
lady. 

" Yes, madam ; what do you desire ? " 

*' I want you to paint my portrait." 

" I am at your service, madam." 

" Yes, but now, at once." 

" The deuce ! Are you in such a hurry as all that ? " 

" It is not / who am in a hurry, but the guillotine. I 
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am on the list of suspects. I shall certainly be condemned 

to-morrow. I have children : I want to leave them my 

portrait. Will you take it at once ? " 

Isabey accepted, and made a rapid sketchy one c^ his 

best. The unknown lady psud him, took the portrait, and 

disappeared, never to be seen by him agun, leaving the 

painter filled with indescribable emotion. 

* 
« « 

March 1 849. — ^The electoral strife is at its height, in 
viewofMay I3thatthe^ys£e. Mysterious consultatioDS 
are the order of the day. I am drawing up electioneering 
programmes ! I scribbled a drcular a few days ago whidt 
appeared under the signature of Aristide Ferrer. In it I 
affirm that we shall emerge from our misfortunes, our 
troubles and confusion, only through the instrumentality 
of a Napoleonic L^sktive Assembly. 

This circular, addressed to the artisans and peasants, 
urged them to require from their candidates a declaration 
of their devotion to the family of Napoleon, which alone 
is capable of establishing a permanent government I 
have since sketched out another circular, advising them to 
choose new men, capable of new measures, capable, to put 
it quite frankly, of demanding universal suffrage, and an 
elective and decennial Empire. 

The Prince-President is delighted with these appeals, 
which he gets me to draw up, though he revises them, 
preferring not to write them in the first instance lest his 
handiwork should be detected ; but he likes them to 
express his own ideas nevertheless. As to what is in his 
mind there is no doubt. He wants the Republic to be 
succeeded by a regime under which he rules as Prince for 
ten years. He wants a revival of the Empire, the solu- 
tion desired by a majority of the country. 



April 1 849. — I have been told of the foUoiring con- 
versation between Pius VII. and Cardinal Consalvi at the 
time of the first Napoleon's fall : 

Pius VII. : *'The eagle has got his wings broken at 
last." 
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Cotua]vi : " Of the brood hatched by Madame Mire, 
he was the only one that mattered. Ht dipped in the 
cage, there is nothing more to be leared." 

Pius VII. : ** Excuse me, there remsuns Queen 
Hortense." 

Consalvi : ** A woman I " 

Pius VII. : « Who wilt breed another Napoleon.* 



M<ty ^A. — Celebration of the anniversary of the 
proclamation of the Republic in the Plan de la 
Concorde. 

May 5iA.— Anniversary <rf' the death of Niqxdeon I. 
Mass celebrated at the Invalides. Acdamations everv- 
where. When the Prince vtnted the Emperor's tomb, 
all the officers knelt. Many of them, veMrmns, had 
donned their old uniforms which th^ wore in the days 
of the great wars. It was a moving spectacle. The 
shadow of the Imperial eagle hovered over the vault. 

May 6th. — In the middle of the banquet given at the 
Hotel de Ville arrives the news that the French army 
has just been repulsed from the walls c^ Rome. Just 
a su^ect for light talk between the courses 1 

One of these days I will collect together my notes on 
this Roman question. It is certain that in the depths of 
my heart I am mth the Republicans against the AssemUy, 
even against the President, who is forced by circumstances 
to follow the movement of public opinion ; but I believe 
that he, too, in the depths of his hout, Uke me, deplores 
diis course of events which pUcei him in such violent 
contradiction to his former actions. 



A word <m ChoMgarmer. — Changamier amazes and 
irritates me. He is surrounded, flattered, spoiled, and 
carries lus head high in consequence, thinks himself indis- 
pensable, a saviour, a god. The Prince has made him a 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, thou^ he knows 
all die time the opinions iriiich this bedizened gentleman 
holds concerning him. I have been told of mtcderable 
I— 14 
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things he has said and done, and our friend the Prince is 
really too kind to the fellow. Changzrnier ridicules htm 
to every comer : 

** He is a gadder after plots and adventures," says 
he. "The Republic is a woman. He makes love to 
her, and then, after she has home him the child called 
* Imperialist Majority,' he will desert her." 

And he makes no bones about adding : 

** But when that times comes, you will find me on the 
spot I The moment he begins to play pranks, I shall 
luve him arrested and hauled ofF to Vincennes." 

If you ask him to be more definite, he replies : 

** I 'have a plan, yes ; but it is not to place on the 
throne this mountebank, this Thomas ENafbirus." 

He even tries to be funny, and says of Louis 
NapoUon : 

** He is a melancholy parrot. . . ." 

Vain and presumptuous, Changarnier pretends to 
make excuses for the Prince, mocks at what he calls his 
** intellectual poverty." " He talks of extinguishing 
poverty. . . . Let him b^n by suppressing the poverty 
of his own brain/' and so on. 

Our friend the Prince knows it all. He smites 
and— waits. 

« 
« * 

It is very true that Louis Napolion is infinitely 
resourceful. One may say of him, " To retire in order to 
advance is the sum~total of his tactics." 

He combines energy with tact. He conceals his iron 
will beneath an apparent indecision which puts all the 
advantage on his side. He does not crush obstacles, but 
turns them aside. He takes a step backwards when he 
cannot advance and [Mtiently awuts uie opportune moment, 
often unexpected by his opponents, for taking two steps 
forward. He juggles with the difierent parties. He is a 
profound psycholc^st. 

Well 1 is all this a crime ? Does virtue consist in 
clumsiness f And the other ^de F the other side ? what 
of them ? « 
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May itk, — To-day was laid the first stone of the Citi 
Ouvriire in the Rue Rochechouart. We do well to 
interest ourselves tn the workmen, the humble, the poor. 
And I prefer a man without genius who creates a Work- 
men's Quarter to ten Proudhons multiplied by ten 
Fouriers who live in the world of dreams. 

The great thing is, not to make suggestions for a 
perfect state of society, but to effect a practical improve- 
ment in existing imperfections. 



May izth. — The elections take place to-morrow. 
The atmosphere is stormy. There is a rumour of a coup 
ditat. It is certain that the Prince meditates one. It 
seems that the whole country demands it of him. He is 
hesitating. At any rate, no order has been given on this 
subject (so fer as my knowledge goes), nor has any 
meeting to dedde the matter taken puce. 



May. — ^The Army is a cause of great anxiety to Louis 
Napol^n, and with good reason. He has already held 
several reviews. He is waiting until the soldiers acquiesce 
entirely in the new situation. He has visited the barracks 
of the Luxembourg, made a detailed inspection of the 
camp, stripped the beds, tasted the soup. He has made 
a special arrangement with the director of the panorama 
of the battle of Eylau so that the garrison of Paris may 
visit it On April 32nd he distributed colours to the 
National Guard of the Seine-et-Oise. On the 29th he 
visited the training-school of the L^on of Honour at 
Saint-Denis. On the 30th he was in the Aube to 
repeat the ceremony of the 22nd. He was received with 
acclamation cverjrwhcrc. The Bishop of Troyes embraced 
him. The veterans of the Empire wept with emotion. . . . 
Ah I the Empire . . . everybody is expecting it. 

The opposition journals ask in vain : " Where is the 
Emperor who is to revive the Empire } Bonapartism is 
dead, its life has been its death. It is only in the 
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*Invalides' that you will find Bonapartists." Vainly 
does the Liberte cxclum : '* To call on Bonapartiats » 
not to call on the living, but to conjure up ghosts." 
In vain docs the Dinwtratu wax witty : « All that we 
possess of the Consulate to-day consists d the nine 
letters which form the name Bonaparte." And the 
Peuple: ** In 1825 Bonaportism was not an idea, but 
a sentiment. In 1848 it was not an idea, but a name. 
To-day it is neither an idea nor a sentiment, it is a 
hypocrisy." Yes, they are all blinding themselves in 
vain ; if they are blinded, it is because too fierce a sun 
has dazzled their ejres. 

On May 1 5th we started a new journal, the Dix- 
Dicembre : all of us who are concerned in it being 
true fighting friends of the Prince— Abbatucct, PerroC, 
Belmontet, Piat, Briffault, Conneau, Perngny, Elxelmans, 
Laity, Ijiborde, Vaudrey, Langlois, Montholon, Widom- 
ski, Omano. ... I amuse myself with scribUing in it 
articles imsigned or with the signature *'Babulle," nde 
by ude with those of the Abbi Coquereau, the Comte 
de Saint-Georges, and General Rimond. 



Mi^ list. — ^To-day a grand review of 45,000 men 
on the Champ de Mars. Louis Napolion was greeted 
with louder acclamations than ever. 1 saw the cavalry 
rinng in their stirrups, brandishing thdr sabres, and 
roaring : *' Down with the Reds ! Vive Napol^ ! " 
I saw the crowd literally drunk with enthusiasra. 
The Prince in General's uniform looked every inch 
the Emperor. The people saw in him an Emperor. 
France knows herself to be on the eve of having an 
Emperor. 

Shall I confess the truth ? Ten days ago 1 did not 
think I could assert what were Louis Napolion's exact 
intentions in that respecL To-day I senously beUeve 
that he dreams of satisfying the Nadon, now mastered 
by his prestige. We have talked, in the greatest secrecy, 
of the possibility of a revival of the Emjnre. Our 
fnenda are ready— the same, or nearly so, as formerly — 
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the conuades of Stnusburg and Boulogne, the fiuthfiil 
few of last year, who have more confidence than ever 
in Napoleon s lucky star. 



End 9f May. — What stormy scenes in the Chamber, 
and no wonder ! 

CrAmieux refers to an article written by Considerant, 
in which it is affirmed that a taup tCitat is imminent. 

Considerant replies that he is warning the country — 
that it is his right, nay, his duty to do so. 

Pierre Bonaparte calls Consid^nt a liar, and swears 
the President has never a notion of conspiring against the 
Republic. 

General Bedeau sneers : 

" You are discussing the impossible ; the discutnon 
is absurd and unseemly. ' 

Some one shouts : 

** What about the 1 8th of Brumaire I " 

''A new Assembly has just been elected," replies 
Bedeau. "A ioup ituu at this moment would be an 
act <^ sheer folly." 

" Folly, perhaps ; but there are always fools," shouts 
Charras. 

" And what about Strassburg ? " interrupts Li^range, 
and goes on : ** Besides, has not Changamier already 
violated the Assembly's orders and threatened to violate 
the Constitu6on itself? " 

Barrot starts up : 

"To accuse the meanest of the citizens of these 
projects would be a crime. Then what is it when you 
accuse the first cirizen of all ? It is to hurl insult in 
his face and to strike a blow at his honour." 

*' General Bonaparte took oaths, too," shouted a 
member. 

Ledru-R(^n puts in : 

" General Bedeau has used the term * acts of folly.' 
There are plenty of them committed in the world. 
There were two in 1836 and in 1840. Why should 
not M. Bonaparte commit another in 1849 f" 
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*' It is unpardonable to call the man dected by six 
million votes a fool," declares Ernest de Girardin. 

'* Excuse me I his advisers have condemned him for 
that &ct," says £tienne Arago mockingly. 

"Order! Order!" 

"When we ask you to reassure us," bursts out 
Ledru-RoUin, " you reply : ' We are on riie watch.' 
You watch, but you do not see ! " 

So here we have M. Odilon Bairot charaed with 
incurable blindness. For a change, a vote of manks to 
the National Guard is passed on the z6th. Finally, 
Marrast, in the last minute of the last sitting} winds 
up with : 

**You are transmitting to posterity a Constitution 
which should serve as a pattern and a protection to all 
powers no less than to all rights. In your name I express 
the most fervent wish that this last and final measure 
may inspire all parties with the respect due to the work 
of the Constituent Assembly. Woe to those iriio would 
attempt to violate it I " 

Brave words blown to the winds of heaven ! 



May 1 849. — The new Assembly threatens to be even 
more stormy than the last. Here is the list of parties. 
Of the 700 members, more or less, there are : 

500 Conservatives, of whom 200 are L^timists ; 
1 30 Sodalists ; 
70 Republicans. 

The majority, then, is not Republican. But it is 
not agreed on ^e question of the restoration of the 
Monarchy. This is our salvation. For we are not 
numerous, it must be confessed. 

"The elections have turned out hr less well than 
I hoped," said the Prendent to me, somewhat anxiously. 
*' What a curious situation I The country is for me, and 
its representatives against me." 

" How can that happen ? " asked some one. 

** It is quite easy to understand," explained Persigny. 
" Yes, die country is for you. Prince, but one of the bad 
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sides of universal suffrage is that people vote for men and 

not for measures. It is a question of persons rather than 

of principles. A man is elected, be he legitimist, repub- 

lican, or democrat, for a thousand private reasons — 

interest, neighbourhood, influence, and not for reasons 

of State." 

*' Yes," concluded the Prince, " it is just on that account 

that I put all my iaith in the pUbtKite' 

• 
• • 

First Sittings of the Legislature. — For the moment all 
is calm. The following is the composition of the new 
Ministry : 

Presidentship and Justice : Odilon Barrot ; 

Interior : Dufaure ; 

Foreign Affairs : de Tocqueville ; 

War: Ruhliire; 

Marine ; de Tracy ; 

Public Instruction : de Fallotuc ; 

Public Works : Lacrosse ; 

Agriculture and Commerce : Lanjuinais. 

Drouyn de Lhuys, Faucher, and Buffet, it will be 
seen, have disappeared. In their places we have Tocque- 
ville, Lanjuinais, and Du^ure. 

.*. 

Undated, — It seems that Thiers already possessed 
claims to a knowledge of the art of riding. He rode a 
horse named " Jata," and people poked fun at him, if one 
may ju<^e by this paragraph from a newspaper of that 
day whieh I have found accidentally in a book : 

*' Jata is M. Thiers's hra^ as Xanthus was the horse 
of Achilles, as Bucephalus was the charger of Alexander 
the Great, as Bayard was the mount of the four Aymons, 
as Rosinante was the steed of Don Quixote. 

" Jata, who is about as large as a leveret and affiscts « 
tafi au lait colour, made his appearance between his 
master's 1^ for the first 6me on the first of March ; at 
this period Madame Dosnes used to feed him with sugar, 
M. Boilay, of the CoHStitutionnel, called him * cou»n,* and 
Louis V^on the doctor paid him frequent vi^ts." 
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Jau appreciated all these honours and disf^jred great 
jHide when the President of the Council was on his rack. 
One day, when a riot of the carpenters had occurred on 
the Boulevard Saint-Martin, M. Thiers insisted on ridine 
through the scene of the tumult. Accordingljr he mounted 
Jata and rode as fiu* as the Theatre near the Porte Saint- 
Martin between two rows of a hundred thousand curious 
spectators. But, at sight of this little man planted 
astraddle on a horse even smaller than himself, a burst 
of Homeric laughter resounded among the crowd. The 
outbreak was quelled, without any need of l^al process or 
of the use of nrearms. 



June. — Tumultuous scenes di^race the Assembly 
daily. For what reason ? Because the intermediary 
parties have disappeared. The election of Dupin the 
elder to the Preudency clearly proves this. He obtained 
444 votes, against 182 for Ledru-Rollin and 76 for 
Lamoridire ; in the same way Baroche has been nomi- 
nated for the Yice-Prcttdency by 406 votes agunst 1 52 
for Filix Pyat. This proves that the Mountam is going 
to extremes and that the Conservatives no longer acquiesce 
in the appointment of moderate Republicans. The de- 
bates, too, are disturbed by interruptions, interpellations, 
and loud cries. What a bear-garden I 

UuJat«d.—l learn to-day a sur[>riring thing, which 
nobody knows of and which I must connde onfy to this 
diary, for I came upon it quite by accident. Dissatis6ed 
with the attitude of M. de Leaseps, our delegate at Rome, 
the Council of Ministers have telegraphed a formal dis- 
avowal of his action and his immediate recall At the 
same time, express orders have been sent to General 
Oudinot to take possession of Rome at all costs and inth 
the shortest delay possible. At tiie same time authoriza- 
tion has been sent to General Vaillant to assume supreme 
command of the army in case of any hentation on the part 
of the Commander-in-Chief. 
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yune iiM. — Cholera rages everywhere. Yesterday 
there were 680 deaths. 

MonJay, ^ne 12M. — ^The business with Rome is 
causing severe attacks on the Government and some 
disturSance. Ledru-RoUin put a question yesterday. 
There were some fine oratorical displays. ** Your 
foreheads are stoned with blood," he cried. ** The 
Constitution has been violated. We wilt defend it by 
evenf possible means, even by arms I " 

1 Ttptt the Prince's attitude in regard to the Roman 
affair ; out when I saw the MeMHtain to-day accusing the 
President and the Ministry, I voted with the " Noes," 
and I adhere to the party which stands for order and the 
national dignity. 

I have collected particulars of these Roman incidents in 
the form of an historical sketch.' My oinnions will be 
found there — Ic^cally, sincerely, in the name of our ideas 
in 1 83 1. I am against the Pope. Politically speaking, 1 
can only be on the side of the Prince. . . . We are 
threatened with an exciting day to-morrow. 

Midnight. — Ferrer brings me the details of to-day's 
sitting. The "Qubbists" prepared the agitation. Ine 
propaganda of tiie central committee of the Socialists is 
unremitting, effective, and serious. It attacks even the 
Army. A meeting held in the Rue du Hasard has decided 
that LedrU'RoUin should give the ugnal for the movement 
by his interpellation to-day. 

** What need is there even to put a question i " he 
cried. ** Are not the facts certain r Is it not admitted 
that M. de Lesseps has been recalled, and that the order 
to seize Rome has been sent ? There remains only one 
thing to be done, namely, to draw up an indictment 
against the President and his Mimsters for a formal 
violation of the Constitution." 

Was he so far wrong ? Barrot at once retorted : 
** Before answering our accusers, I may perhaps be allowed 
to ask them if thejr have themwlves taken a resolution to 
abide loyally within legal limits ? One does not appear 
before a judge protesting in advance against his votlict, 
' lococpontcd la chap. tr. bdow. 
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and a legitimate struggle must not be rendered abortive 
by violence." 

And Barrot proceeded to make a full disclosure of the 
Government's action in regard to Rome ; but Ledru- 
Rollin repeated : 

** The Constitution has been violated : we will defend 
it by every possible means, even by arms." 

This was the expected signal. A furious outburst 
ensued ; the President vainly called for order. The 
closure was attempted. Crimieux, with a view to con- 
ciliating his exponents, proposes to order the cessation of 
hostilities. D'Adelsward declares that the Government 
ought to continue the policy of the Constituent Assembly, 
and invites the Ministry to conform to that policy. 'Die 
only resolution adop^ was that of the order of the day 
pure and simple. 

And this order of the day> thus understood, means the 
announcement for to-morrow morning of Civil War. 
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SUMMH OP 1849 

Kisins of June 131)1 — Wbat the Baron d'AmMa mw bom a window — 
Tactic* of Cbangamier— The cholera in Paria ; the Presideot vints the 
Hoapitals— Death of General Bngeand— FrfidCric Kalkbrenner— The 



Preridenfi populari^ tn the wonocea — Significant phraMa in the 
Preaa— The Baxon apiin in Loodon ; hia impreanona of public opinion 
there — Paiia improreinenta begun — A pretty addition to the LegenJt 



Rising tf June i^th. — What a time we are passing 
through ! The cholera has added itself to the political 
outbroUc, and the blast of a twofold pestilence is sweep- 
ing through the town. Marshal Biigeaud was carried 
off the day before yesterday. The Prince pud him a 
viut some hours before his death. 

" Ah 1 I am delighted to see you," sighed the dying 
man. "You have a great mission to fulfil. With the 
co-operation of other good men, you will save this country. 
For myself, 1 am (^parting, heartbroken not to have 
beenjudged by God to be worthy of helping you." 

To-day, the horrors of fighdi^ and bloodshed in the 
open streets. But at whose door hes the blame ? 

To-night the adherents of the MountatH have had 
the walls placarded with a monstrous proclamation which, 
to their disgrace, has been signed by a hundred and twenty- 
two revolutionaries. Ledru-RoUin— think of it, a De- 
ity ! — called the people to arms from the very rostrum, 
'tut do these men mean i They say that the Preudent 
has declared war on Rome without the consent of the 
Assembly, which is a lie. They say that France b 
employing her forces agnost riie liberty of the people of 
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Rome. . . . Alas! yes, that is true . . . but must the 
blood of France flow because that of Italy flows ? The 
one will not wash out the other ! They say that the 
minority in the Assembly has no other resource but to 
appeal to the people, to the Army. It is a mistake. For 
the minority ought itself to respect the Constitution, 
otherwise we have disorder and anarchy. I am against - 
the majority which committed an error in uph^ding 
Papal tyranny. But how should I not be against the 
minority which commits a crime in upholding the tyranny 
of the populace i 

The outbreak was short and quickly suppressed, 
Changarnier at riie head of his horse and foot mastering 
the barricades and assemblage at the Chateau d'Eau, 
and the troops seizing the Conservatoire des Arts et 
M£ders after an insignificant resistance — still it had all 
the character of a Revolution, inasmuch as Ledru-Rollin, 
at the aforesaid Conservatoire, ventured to proclaim the 
£dl of Louis Napoleon and to set up a provisional 
government. His fiiends, the Fayolles, Vautluen, 
Maignes, and Fargins, were arrested. He himsdf made 
his escape by the windows, a course which (Usplayed more 
adrtntness than courage. Just before sunset the Prince^ 
accompanied by eight Generals and a squadron of lancer% 
rode along the length of the Boulevards, greeted every- 
where by the acclamations of a crowd so dense that the 
cort^ had to go slowly, at a foot's pace. At 6 o'dodc 
he returned to tiie £lysie. 

But I noticed a dreadful spectacle : as I found myself 
at a window that overlooked the Opera-house, I saw a 
barricade bang formed with the utmost rapidity by the 
demonstrators in the Rue Lepelletier, who were hemmed 
in by the bayonets of the soldiers of the guard. A young 
man rushed forward and threw himself in front of the 
battalion shouting ; 

** You will not kill your brothers ! '* 

The words were not finished when a bullet bowled 
him over like a hare. Poor victim of violent doctrine*, 
of hunters after an impossible ideal, poor victim of 
Utoptsm — your victim, M. Ledru-Rollin, as much as ot 
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the too zetlous sfJdier who had the courage to pull his 
trigger I 

The Government has taken care, in order to calm the 
effervescence as soon as possible, to vote (by 400 to 80) 
the pbcinff of Paris in a state of siege, and authority to 
prosecute Ledru-RoUin and several others ; it is ass«ted 
that a vote will shortly be passed in the same way for the 
doling of the dubs, the suspennon of several newspapers, 
and the restriction of the liberty of the Press. 

I learn that diere have been ri«ngs also in the pro- 
nndal districts, but that they have proved as unsuccessful 
as that in the captal. 

This is how Changarnier ** works " a rising. He 
allowed the column of 2o,ooo demonstrators (lu^ed by 
EtienneAnigo)tofonn itadf ; when the column, marching 
down from the Boulevards, had reached the Madeleine, 
he debouched from the Rue de la Pux and cut it in two, 
driving back one portion towards the church and the 
other to the Porte Saint-Denis, sweeping the pavements 
with his cavalry and emptying the side streets with his 
infantry and munidpal guaras, who were ted by the Com- 
missaries of P<^ce. This is how Changarnier uses his 
scalpd. 

How is it that the Revolutionaries do not -percdve 
that every outijreak mil be crushed by the Army so long 
as the army remains on the tide or the Government r 
And yet this reasoning is quite sim[de. A Revolution 
has no chance of success unless the Army is with the 
people. That is an accepted fact. And when the Army 
u on the side of the people there is a probability that the 
Revolution may be a just one, for it is then identical with 
the majority of the Nation. Should Loub Napolton 
effect a coi^ d'etat some day, there is a chance of its 
succeeding in hit case, because he knows beforehand that 
he will have the soldiers on his ude. 



Ji/m. — Still the horrible idague of cholera mowing 
down, mowing down the people. 

liie Presuient, while attempts are being made to 
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overthrow him, vhile slanders and insults are he^wd 
upon him, viMts the hospitals — the Hotel Dieu, Val-dc- 
Gracc, Salpetriire, Saint-Louis, Beaujon. He bends over 
the beds of the dying, consoling them and promidng help 
to thdr fiimilies. I made one of these mournful roun(b 
with him. I saw the poor people weeping. Outside, 
they greet with acclamations the Prince, who has a heart 
of gold, whatever may be said of him. He fastened a 
cross of the L^on of Honour on the breast of one of 
the attendants of the sick, speaking to her a few words, 
superb in their mmplidty, on the hernun of her 
humble duties. I heard the following conversadon at 
a bed«de : 

" Ah ! Monsieur le President, may God protect you 
and long preserve you to the people. . . . You will end 
by making everybody happy, but / shall not be Hiere to 
see it ! " 

" Do not despur, my friend, one may get better of 
any and every disease, if it be the vrill of Prwidence." 

*' No. ... I feel that I am going to die. And I am 
leaving a young wife, without work, without rcsourocs." 

** 1 will go and give her assistance this very day." 

" Alas ! when that is exhausted. ..." 

" I will obtain employment for her." 

" We have two children, Monueur le President." 

" They shall want for nothing till they are of an age 
to work." 

** Ah ! thank you ! thank you ! now I can (Ue, I have 
seen what a good King was. ..." 

The unhappy man was doubtless wandering in his 



1849.— The cholera has just carried oflF FrMfric 
Kalkbrenner, a composer of overweening vanity, spoilt by 
fortune, but possessing genuine talent. His fauier directed 
the chorus at the Opera for seven years with distitmtished 
success. FrMiric was an infant prodigy, like Mozart. 
At six years of age he played a concerto of Haydn's befme 
the Queen of Prussia ; at eight he spoke German, French, 
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and Italian. Subsequently, he made enough money by 
his compositions to purchase the Chateau of Pi'aslin and 
marry the daughter of General d'Estang. Nourrit, the 
singer, was a n-equent visitor at his house, and also the 
politicians Moli, Salvandy, Bixio, and Marrast. I only 
went there once, in his latter days, but that one visit 
enabled me to judge of his talent and of his insupportable 
garrulity. It is roated that, on hearing of his somewhat 
sudden death, some one muttered : 

" How annoyed poor Fritz will be, if the good God 
does not make him conductor of the celestial choirs ! " 

• 
• • 
Summer J 1 849. — " France desires to be governed ! " 
Such is the phrase on everybody's tips, such the ap[>eal 
made explicitly or otherwise. Wherever the Prince goes, 
such is the prayer that reaches him under a thousand 
different forms of expression. His late visit to Normandy 
has enabled him to assure himself in this respect. At 
Elbeuf he was greeted with acclamations by twelve 
thousand workmen. At Louviers he could see his 
portrait in all the workshops. At Havre flowers were 
showered upon him. At BloJs the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce called him *' Saviour of the 
country." At Rennes he was implored " to defend the 
country against the madness of the anarchical party." At 
Amiens the streets along which he passed were strewn 
with flowers. It was one long triumph, a continuous 
ovation — let us say the word, a general appeal for " the 
advent of a chief." 

.'. 

Auguii ijt, 1849. — The Assembly is disturbed at the 
ovations with which the President is everywhere greeted. 
It sees in them (and we, still more !) the menace of a tciip 
tFAat. The scenes at Amiens especially have caused it 
uneasiness. The monarchist journals are quaking. The 
Gazette de France lately wrote : ** A general rumour warns 
us to expect a sudden enthronement, an 1 8th of Brumaire, 
an eagle coming from Alsace and flying — as on the 20th of 
Manlh — from steeple to steeple." 
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Well, well, gentlemen, it might well be that the eagle 
of St. Helena was a phcenix-eagte, arising 6T>m its ashes, 
or, if you like, an eagle that has been asleep for thirty 
years, and suddenly awakes to spread its wings in the 
French sky. 

In our journal, the Dix~Dicembre, we make no con- 
cealment of the meaning of the ovations accorded to the 
Prince, and this eicasperates our opponents. They wish 
us to clear up the ambiguity of the situation. Never ! 
There is an ambiguity, certainly, but the advent of the 
Prince to the Empire will alone dispel iL For France is 
only waiting for a serious crins to offer him the throne. 

That is not the opinion of the Repubtique, which 
says: 

" You may make a man an Emperor on his return 
from Aboukir or from Marengo, but not on his return 
from Chartres or Amiens." 

Patience ! There are other battle-fields than those of 
war for creating the ruler of a State. The fields where 
one strews flowers are as beautiful as the fields where 
blood flows. . . . 



London, Augitit 1849. — I have come here for a few 
days on private business, and also in order to sound puUic 
opinion. I percdve the importance attached to riie words 
of the man who once made his preparations here for the 
part he was about to play. The speech at Amiens has 
made a great impression. 

** It is the initiation of an Imperialist movement that will 
cert^nly come to a head," said the editor of The Mormng 
ChromcU to me. '* The suspension of the ntxeedings of 
the Assembly is r^arded here as a proof of the enttence 
oi % cot^ ^ilat" 

" Oh ! come I it is merely the ordinary recess." 

" They are spending it in manufacturing eagles finr the 
troops." 

"What a tale!" 

<* And it is on the 1 5th, the anniversary of the birth of 
Napoleon the First. ..." 
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"That N;^x>leon the Third mil ascend the throne! 
You are going too hit" 

" Louis Blanc, iriio is just now in London, wrote a 
month ago : ' When power fluctuates at random between 
a man and an Assembly, it may be regarded as certain 
that this Assembly cames with it a lOtK of August and 
that this man has behind him an i tith of Bnunaire.' " 

" Louis Blanc going in for literature ! " 

** And Lomartine i He asserts that one fine morning 
they will go and fetch the President to make him into an 
hereditary Emperor." 

" That's nothing ! Lamartine does not believe that. 
He r^ards Louis NapoI£on as an honourable man, loyal 
and just. He has wntten to that effi^." 

" No one is deceived, and you yourself . . , i" 

** Oh ! I look on, ] keep silence, and wait." 



Date uncertain. — You may abuse law and order as 
much as you please, it is they alone which breed prosperity. 
Immediately after the 13th of June, the Prince-President 
had exclaimed : — " Henceforth honest men shall rest 
secure and the dishonest shall tremble." 

Accordingly, order, peace, and confidence having 
been re-estamiahed, business resumes its normal course. 
Especially worthy of note is the progress of public works 
and improvements. A walk through Paris is very 
enlightening in this respect. Decayed and ruined build- 
ings are being demolished ; palatial structures and solidly 
butlt houses are rising in every direction. New streets 
are being opened out, sewers are being laid down. The 
Rue des £coles in the Quartler de I'Universiti is in course 
of construction, the Rue de Riv(di opened by Napoleon 
from the Place Louis XVI. to the Louvre is being pro- 
longed to the Rue Saint-Antoine, opening up Paris from 
east to west by a magnificent sword-thrust, as it were. 
Ilie Halles Centrales are begun, and this fabulous structive, 
destined to contain a provision-store for the entire capital, 
will be something really fiury-like. The Louvre, which 
two hundred years have tailed to complete, ia gmng to be 
I— 15 
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joined to the Tuileries. The underground water-supiJy 
IS progressing and will soon form a formidable network of 
veins and arteries. Decidedly, we are working on a grand 
scale ! 



OctobtT. — The Assembly, which resumed its uttiogs 
on the first of the month, continues to annoy the Preuden^ 
and to discuss his letter to Edgar Ney on the subject of 
the Roman question ; and we have seen the spectacle <^ 
Mathieu de fa Drome rising in his place and exc£uming : 

*' You are angry with the President because he is 
greeted by the acclamations of the people. Well, then, 
you should forbid his being called Napolfon Bons^xu-te.! " 

To tell the truth, Napoleon Bonaparte is getting tired 
of all this rancour. He said to me frankly a day or two 
ago: 

** I begin to weary of the tutelage to which I am 
sutjected by the Thiers and Changamiers, weary of the 
hostility of the Assembly, weary of Mol^ even of 
Barrot. ... I long to be free." 

Oetoier 49/A. — Yesterday, at Sjunt-Gennain-en-Laye, 
the President held a review of the National Guards of 
the Seine-et-Oise. Ovations, as usual. On his return 
occurred a trifling but pleasing incident : on his arrival at 
the ^ys^> a woman threw herself in front of lus carriage 
exclaiming amid her tears : 

*' I want to see the Prewdent ! I want to see the 
President 1 " 

After bein^ questioned she was brought to the Prince, 
who inquired into her story. She implores mercy fin" her 
son, who is detained, unjustly as she declares, in the hulks 
at Belle-Isle. Louis Napoleon promises an inquiry, but 
b^ns by granting the request of the distracted mother, 
who goes away in great excitement and elation, repeatii^ 
the happy news to every soul she meets. 

These are the sort of stories that go to make up 
legend. And the Napoleonic legend is growing from day 
to day. 
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PARLIAUINTART OPPOSITION 
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Um Stjwto—Aat^ttnm "* A« Tenth of D«c«nb«r— ruM number 
al the Ma^oUttf~Pnft<i id a Bank for Loani of Hooour— Idcoom 
of tbo PriBoo-PnoldeDt atigawnlMl— D«popatatk» of the rani 
diMklo— Apbortana of HbpoIhm— Aweot of the yoie dt Pmris— 
Borai cPAmMe on the fotnr« of fiyiaf— Fall of Cbangaraiei^AaoUwr 
If bualiT— The qneation of ReYiakm— Victor Htt|o on Ibe Auatioa— 
No BOlotiaa WM a <m^ fOU. 

Nntwiier ist, 1849. — Yetterdajr, a truljr sentatioiul 
lurprise. The Prince-President has parted from his 
Ministers, and lus explanatory message, sent to the 
AsMmbty, contained the following words : 

" For nearly a year I have given sufficient proofs of 
mjr abn^tion to admit of no misunderstanding as to mjr 
real intentions. Without showing iU-will towards any 
individual or towarda any pvty, I have allowed men of 
the most diverse views to co-operate in public business, 
but without obtaining fnm this comUnation t^ opinions 
the satisfactory results which 1 had hoped for. Inste«d of 
eflecting a fusion between men of varying shades of 
thought, 1 have only secured a neutnlization of forces. 
Unity of views and intentions has been shackled, and a 
condliatocT ^iirit mistaken for weakness of purpose : 
hardly had the dangerous disturbances in the streets been 
suppresMd before we taw the old banners of party uplifted 
once more« the old rivalries aroused, and the country 
HI 
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alarmed by the dissemination of restlessness. Amid ill 
this confusion, France, uneasy because she sees no steady 
(Erection of the ai&irs of the country, seeks for the 
guiding hand and the controlling will of him who was 
dectedon December loth. Now this will cannot make 
itself felt unless there ensts a complete community <^ 
ideas, views, and convictions between the President and 
his Ministers, and unless the National Assembly itself 
associates itsdf with the national feeling of whtch die 
election of an Executive Power was the expres^on. 
December loth was the triumph of a vthcAe system. For 
the name of Napoleon constitutes in itself an entire 
programme. It stands for order, authority, religion, the 
welf being of the people at home ; and abroad, for 
national dignity." 

At last he has spoken out I feared to see our friend 
plunge himself, by employing too much delicacy and 
sincerity, in the miry bog of feebleness. All <^ a sudden 
he draws himself up, plants his foot on the edge of the 
ftog9' pool and says to the frogs : 

" You are going to have a master. I took tome of 
TOu as my advisers, being animated by an honest and 
Republican spirit I see that that was a mistake, and 
that, to govern, one must be alone. I am going to 
govern." 

Changarnier pulls a very long &ce. Changamier 
used to say of the Prince that he was a ** mdaodioly 
parrot." 

You will see, my dear General, that die parrot bears 
a strange resemblance to an eagle. . . . 

So, the thing is done. There is an end of eqwvoca- 
tion. The Prince has shown that he intends no lower 
to submit to Thiers, or Berryer, or Mol^ or Changamier, 
that he will no longer play the game tdM. dc Chjunbord 
or of M. de Paris, that tiie time is over for pulling this 
way and that in pditical matters, that the hour for hun to 
govern has arrived. 

Oh ! certainly, this will not give [dcasure. I hew 
already the howls of the Conservatives, the Democrsts, 
^he journals, white and red. So much the worse for 
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them, and for the Assembly, and for the former 
Ministry. . . . 



A new Ministry has been formed as follows : 

War : General d*Hautpoul. 

Interior : Ferdinand Barrot. 

Justice : Rouher. 

Foreign Affairs : de Rayneval. 

Education : de Parieu. 

Public Works : Bineau. 

Agriculture : Dunus. 

Finance : Fould. 

Marine ; Rear-Admiral Desfosses. 



Novtmitr. — ^The Prendent intends, henceforth, both 
to govern moce personally and to oi^anize Bonapartism 
on a more definite footing. His first care, accordingly, 
b to oTcriiaul the high administradre departments. Two 
new chief magistrates have been appcnnted, as wdl as a 
new Chief of Police, Carlier, in [^e of General Rcbillot. 
A serious propaganda is being organized, in which I am 
Ktivdy busying myself. It is evident that we are 
gradually drawing away from a Republic Our exponents 
are not deceived, but what matter I 

Penigny is denounced as one cX the most ardent 
i^KNtles of the era which is preparing. Pierre Bonaparte 
has proclaimed it from the rostrum. / am lying low, but 
I know yery well that Perngny, though he assumes all 
die responsibility, is not the only one who has to bear it. 
Only, Per^ny talks too much. Far myself, I am 
content to empty the oTcrflow of my secrets into these 
pages. To them I voice my hopes (like King Midts, 
who could not contain himsdf), but ncMhing transpires 
outside, for I have a stout desk, and to this desk a good 
lock. Persignr does not write, but chatters. It it 
asserted that, oeittf lately charged with a mission to 
BeHin, be niade the following ^leech, which has been 
r q)e>t e d — naturally : 
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" I made him President in sfnte of himself, and it 
would not be wise for me to leave the ca^ntal bdbre 
having made him, in spite of himself. Emperor." 

Irit is true he said this, nothing could be more tact- 
less, or more false. I know Louis Napolten at least as 
well as he does. And I sa^ that Louis Napolion acted 
in accordance with his own wishes. Varsiany possesses 
a certain influence over the Prince, no doubt. But the 
influence which dominates him is still, and always has 
been, that of the Queen, his mother, who gave him a 
ring as a talisman which anchored in his heart the desire 
to reach a throne. 

Be this as it mar, the Prince's destiny fulfils itself 
from day to day. He makes speech upon speech, with- 
out ever repeating himself, although he always say? the 
same things. Seldom has a man known so well how to 
drive in a nail thus, mth little blows, blow upon blow, 
unceasingly. . . . Speech at the ceremony of the installa- 
tion of m^strates at the Palais de Justice in response to 
the young deputy Rouher ; speech at the grand 
manoeuvres of cavalry at Versailles ; speech to the in- 
dustrial exhibitors on the day of the distribution of 
awards, — everywhere, with the greatest adroitness, he 
poses as an upholder of order and a man of wisdcnn, and 
knows how to make himself apfdaudcd by the whole of 
France. 



November 20M. — At the last big dinner at the 
IcHysit Miss Burdett-Coutts was the object of much 
remark. She looked prettier than usual, and I beliere 
that the Prince is decidedly desirous of marrying her and 
her fifty millions. But, that evening, it was no question 
of making love ; the conversation all hinged upon 
politics. There were none but friends of ue Pnnce 
present, and he assuredly heard, among the evidences of 
sympathy, evidences also of mistrust. At a certain 
moment, some one asked him : 

** Well, Prince, what do they say ? '* 

" They say," he replied, " that SAxtut V. has just 
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thrown away his crutches and is getting ready to become 
a great Pope." 

M. X thinks it exorbitant that the President 

should have asked for the augmentation of salary, which 
was proposed by our friends to the Assembly. 

" This President wants to be paid like a King ! " he 
scoffs. 

** If he does the work of a King, and has the prestige 
of one, why shouldn't he ? " replied M. de CastelMJac 



December 1 tth. — A banquet yesterday in commemora- 
bon of the other December loth, that of the previous 
year. To-day a banquet at the Hotel de ViUe. A year 
already. . . . What a change there has been ! Nothing 
but a continued ascent Mwards greater glory and power. 
Nothing but a growing misunderstanding, spite of 
banquets and messages, oetween the Assembly and its 
President, who gradually increases in power, dominates it, 
and will eventually put it out of existence. 



fanuarj 6th, 1850. — To-day appears the first number 
of a new journal, the NapolAtn, the contributors to which 
are L^n Laya, Lherminier, Romieux, d'Alaux, Bruguet, 
Mondar, Reybaud, Brifiault, Lafont . . . and myself, 
when I choose . . . and — must it be confessed? — the 
Prince himself, he and I under any signatures . . . even 
those of our eonfrins. In every case we shall revise 
the majority of the articles. The first has created « 
sensation ! 

Fehruary. — The Prince has spoken to me to-day of 
a scheme, gready to his credit, for the establishment of a 
" Bank for Loans of Honour." How true it is that the 
President is full of democratic intentions, that be often 
dreams of the amelioration of the lot of the humbler 
classes. And this scheme is a proof of his solicitude. 
He wants the labouring classes to have, in case of need, 
a source of help. He would like to be able to lend 
money to them, on their word of honour, without interest ; 
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and this U how he proposes to proceed : the ca^ntal, to 
be furnished by voluntaiy contributions, would be placed 
provisionally at the disposid of ^imiUeswhen in a situation 
of difficulty. The father would come, aax>mpanied by 
his wife and children, and make his request to the directors, 
and would bind himself on oath before them all to repay 
the advance made. This debt of honour would be entoed 
in the ledgers, and then two large books would be opened 
before the borrower, the one contuning the names of 
those who had fulfiUnl their promises, the other the names 
of those who had been defaidters. Doubtless, when 
confronted with these registers of honour and bad liuth, 
the ancient French loyalty would triumph, and the fiear 
of public loss of esteem, combined with the obligation 
of duty, would act as a substitute for the enforcement of 
l^al penalties. The balance-^heet of this novel institution 
would thus combine the moral and the material. I admire 
the noble spirit that has conceited this project, but its 
ingenuousness makes me smile. 



March. — On the 26th inst. our friend Henri de la 
Rochejaquelein demands that the nation should be con- 
sulted, by a piihiscite^ on the form of government. ' In 
concert with aU of us "Elysiens," he sets the trap. 
Should the Assembly fall into it, we have Louis Napolitm 
on the throne, for it means the proclamation of die 
Empire. 

The Assembly does not Bdl into it, which means that 
the Assembly is not truly representative of the Nation. 

And yet, what a perfect and superior form of universal 
suffrage the pUhiseite is ! The business of drawing up 
laws might be the prerogative of the Legislative Body, 
but the passing cX those Uws ought to be the werogative 
of the entire Nation, who thus would accept them, rgect 
Of modify them before having to submit to them ; and 
that would be justice. 



JW«y 19/A.— The NapoHan^ the CoMstUulimnel (of 
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which Veron is chief editor), the MoHtteur t/x seir, which 
are our official journals, are disturbing the digestions of 
our opponents. And yet, what ^its the Prince- 
President nukes to keep on good terms with all 
parties, while still retaining his personal line of conduct I 

The proof of this is that be consents to the project 
of a law for restraining the freedom of the Press, and is 
even affiible towards Changamier ! 



JuHi 1850. — Louis Napolfon is in need of money. 
His expenses increase in a manner that is rather alarming- 
Bounties and necessary rewards, and the indispensable 
outlay to maintain his exalted station. ... He enjoys a 
salary of 1,200,000 fr., and now asks for 3,000,000 fi*. 
I have got a petition ngned by a certain number of the 
inhabitants to demand, in addition, that the President 
should be lodged at the Tuileries. I have had paragraphs 
inserted in the ^onittKr, pointing out that the money 
paid to the Prince only passes through his hands to go to 
therelief of the unfortunate, of soldiers reduced to poverty, 
to the encouragement of artists, artisans, and savants. I 
have had this demand backed up by the Dix-DScemhv, 
the P«7/, tile DibatSt Ae CvMstUutionnel. And we have 
trinmfrfied -. . . almost. He has been granted 2,160,000 
francs. 



August 1850. — I have already commented on the 
** Bank frn* Loans of Honour " and some other tentative 
democratic efforts of the Prince-President. He is fiill of 
schemes of this lund, and haunted by anxiety for the 
popular wellare. Just lately, again, he pUced at the 
disposal of twenty Khoolmasters the sum necessary (and 
yet people reproach him, and he has to b^ for augmenta- 
tions or his official salary 1) for hiring four acres of land 
each, with a view to instilling in children a Uking for 
agricultunl pursuits, and so bring *'back to the buid" 
the youthful population which is ul too readily attracted 
by the t 
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{Note added subsequently.') — I have read the foregoing 
remark after an interval of thirty-five years, and am 
alarmed at the rapid progress of the depopulation of the 
country districts, which had already been foreseen by the 
Emperor when he was still only Prendent of the Frendi 
Republic. The towns have more and more attracted, 
fascinated, and snapped up the country folk. And each 
year sees an increase of urban agglomerations. There 
may be some economic fatality in this phenomenon ; 
but at least one cannot reproach Napoleon with not 
having anticipated this danger and oAered a remedy 
for it. 



Maxims of Napoleon gathered at random : 

A Sovereign should never make a promise which he 
is unwilling to perform. 

The imporunt thing in politics is to reach one's end ; 
the means do not matter. 

Kings are never without people ready to find fiiulL I 
have never permitted criticism. You require a doctor to 
heal the fever, not to write a satire upon it. If you have 
a remedy, give it ; if not, hold your tongue. 

October 6th. — 1 was in the enclosure of the Hippo- 
drome when MM. Godard Brothers, Turgan, Descbamps, 
de Nicolal and Max Maxen ascended, at about half-past 
fivtf, in their balloon, the Vilte de Paris. And I took 
pleasure in dreaming of these flying-machines and of thdr 
future. 

This century has seen the creation of railways, which 
promise to have a prodigious future when France shall be 
furrowed with roads on which will glide li^t and rand 
trains carrying passengers and goods with an attooisbing 
celerity. 

Will this century see balloons folfiUing an equally 
brilliant destiny, or is this honour reserved for the century 
to follow ? So far only the balloons have yielded any 
results. I read in a curious article that some experts or 
'nsionaries had been trying experiments with what should 
ather be called flying-machines. Baa>n, Lfoiuuvl the 
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painter, and Lalande have studied the question on paper, 
which is less dangerous than making experiments in the 
air, like that Dante, of Peronne, who broke his limbs, or 
like that Benedictine, Malmesbury by name, who tried to 
follow the description given by Ovid of the attempt ot 
Icarus, and smashed in his ribs ; or, again, like that Marquis 
de Bacqueville who, in the time of Louis XIV., jumped from 
his house situated on the quays and smashed himself on 
a washing-boat, etc. . . . They say that in i8ia a Viennese 
of the name of Dagen (or Degen) tried a kind of balloon 
with wings . . . »nce which the attempts have been 
abandoned. It is only machines capable of bang steered 
that count for anything.' We must succeed in controlling 
the currents of the wind. What progress we shall have 
made when balloons are used as wagons, and the conquest 
of the ur, like that of land and water, shall have been 
achieved ! 



January 1851. — The struggle has been a severe one, 
but Changamier is at last demolished. Since the md 
his position had been threatened. However, replying to 
a question put by Prince Napolion Bonaparte concerning 
an article in the Patru^ Changarnier had come off trium- 
phantly with an ovation of applause. This constituted a 
blow to the dignity of the President, who was determined 
to crush the General by depriving him of his double 
command. The Prince unbosoms himself to Barrot, who 
recognizes how abnormal dw General's position has 
become, but sees only one possible way to diminish his 
importance, namely, to render him unnecessary by ap- 
pointing a Minister of Safety. The Prince was annoyed 
and summoned the chief members of the Chamber to him, 
and declared that there was now no reason for the miUtary 
command with which Changamier was invested, and that 
he (the Prince) would accord to the Assembly any 

' Even at Ae date of the death of the Baron d'Ambta the cztra- 
ordinuy and mamiloua flighta cS the Wri^ta and BUriota had not yet 
been attenpted. Othcfwise, the cooadeooou* writer of tbeae memoira 
would not Dave failed to have added one of tboae 'aulMeqaeot notes' 
which an often of audi InlerevL 
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guarantees they might desire, but that he wanted to check 
the growing influence of Changarnier. A bitter dis- 
cussion fbUowed without 'result. The General continued 
to defy the Prince in his journal, the jfssemhlie NatimuU, 
and on the loth the President summarily dismissed him 
without going through any other formality. 

And nobody in France was the least disturbed by the 
occurrence. 

JaMnaiy 14M. — The Prince has sent a message to the 
Assembly, dei^oring the continued want of i^reement 
and confidence, and announcing that, finding it impossible 
to form a durable Ministry from dther the majority or tlie 
minority in the Assembly, he has determinea te appoint 
a provisional Government composed of men not definitdy 
attached to any Party. 

This new Minisby is composed as follows : 

Justice : M. de Royer, Procurator-General of Paris. 

Foreign Afiiiirs ; M. Brenier. 

War : General Randon. 

Marine : Admiral Vullant 

Interior : M. VaTsse. 

Public Works : M. Magne. 

Agriculture : M. Schneiifer. 

Education : M. Guiraud. 

Fmance : M. de Germiny. 

G>lourle3S names, as may be seen. Peoi^ are ex- 
claiming on all ndes that it is a Ministry of docile demo- 
crats, a squad of shopkeepers. . . . Lamartioe akme 
defends the President's selection : " They are men," he 
says, ** of modesty and merit." 

In truth, this is the finest tnck which the Preadent 
could have played upon the Assembly. It has now got 
the sort of Ministry which it deserves to have, and I 
recall this mat of M. Bourzat's, after the House had 
proceeded to the orders for the day pure and nm^e : 

** And now he can come with a horsewhip and dismia* 
us like lackeys." 



Fehruary-May 1851. — The Assembly hit refused a 
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fresh demand from the Prince-President for funds. 
Whereupon the Ptr/s wants to open a subscriptiont so 
that France ma^ of^ directly what the Assembly refuses 
to its Chief Magistrate. Very cleverly, the latter has 
begged the jounul to desist from its generous action. 
And the applaudinff Nation ranges itself on the side of 
the victim of the Executive Power, against whom it is 
henceforth in open strife — undl when ? 



Jum 185 1. — ^A million and a half signatures have 
been received in favour of revision. The very natural 
fear of giving their signatures publicly has deprived us of 
at least an equal number of supporters. The will of the 
Nation is clear. This is admitted even by the most 
hostile of the new^pers. Lamartine supports us in the 
CtmttilUur dn Pat fie. 

The Prince continues, unperturbed, to travel over 
France, to let himself be seen and received with acclama- 
tions. 

One Ministry in January — another in April — and a 
third in {Httspect after the discussion on the revision. 
Such is the present r^me. No continuity in plan or in 
business; no Head, A Head is what we must have. 



July 20/A. — ^The d^Mte on the revision opened at last 
on the 14th, and was only concluded yesterday. And 
this is what has happened : 

The Monarchists have demanded it in order to render 
posnbic the legal procbmation of the Monarchy. 

The Bonapartists have demanded it in order to 
render possible the immediate re-election of Louis 
Napoleon. 

The Republicans have opposed it to render impossible 
the return of the Monarchy or the triumph of the Prinw- 
President. 

The motion for Revivon has been rejected by a 
majority of 378. Thiers and R£musat voted against. 

What animation on this question of the revision I 
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In the committees of the Assembly, since the banning 
of June, there have been heated contests. 

" The revision is demanded by the whole of France," 
said the Comte de MoU. 

*' Louis Napolion is the danger ! " cried Thouret. 

** I shall vote for revision," declared M. de Tocque- 
ville, " because, rightly or wrongly, the Nation is in ^vour 
of it." 

" I shall vote against it," replied M. Quinet, because 
it will only profit Bonapartism, which, at bottom, is but 
a twofold snare, to entrap the Monardiists as well as the 
Republicans." 

At last the debate was started on the 14th inst. 
After several speakers had addressed the Assembly, 
most of them expressing themselves as opposed to 
revluon, M. Victor Hugo caused a considerable upfx>ar 
by his tirades, which, though they did not lack eloquence, 
were sufficiently insulting ooth to the Monarchy and to 
Louis Napolion. 

" L^itimacy is impossible ; the Monarchy of divine 
right and principle is dead ; but the other kind of 
Monarchy, that of glory and empire, is not only possible, 
but necessary. . . . Such is the language which they 
address to us. . . . The Monarchy of glory, do you 
say ? Come, you have the glory ; show it us 1 Come, 
your glory, where is it ? I am searching for it. I look 
around me. Of what is it composed, what arc its ele- 
ments ? What have I before me ? What have we before 
our eyes ? All our liberties entrapped, one after another, 
and throttled ; universal suffrage betrayed, surrendered, 
mutilated ; socialistic programmes tending to a Jesuitical 
policy ; government, nothing but one vast intrigue — a 
plot, history will say perhaps ... a sort of unprece- 
dented understanding which gives to the Republic the 
Empire as its aim, and which bands about a hundred and 
fifty thousand paid ftinctionaries into a kind of Bona- 
paiiist freemasonry in the midst of the Nation ; every 
measure of reform postponed or scouted ; taxes unfair and 
burdensome to the people maintained or re-established ; 
a state of si^ weighing down five Departments, Paris and 
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Lyons placed under surveillance ; the refusal of amnesty, 
the voting for deportation ; groans in the Kasbah of Bona} 
tortures at Belle-Isle ; casemates where they will not leave 
the mattresses to rot, but where they allow men to 
rot I ... the Press hunted down, juries packed, too 
little justice and much too many police ; poverty at one 
end of the social scale, anarchy at the other ; arbitrariness, 
restriction, iniquity I Abroad, the corpse of the Roman 
Republic ... me gibbet, that is to say ; Austria trampling 
on Hungary, Lombardy, Milan, and Venice ; Sicily, a 
prey to fiinllades ; the hope reposed by oppressed 
Nationalities in France destroyed ; the bonds of intimacy 
between peoples broken ; everywhere rights trampled 
underfoot, in the north as well as in the south, at Cassel 
as at Palermo ; a secret coalition of Kings watting only 
its opportunity ; our diplomacy dumb, J might almost 
say acting in complicity ; everywhere cowardice confronted 
}xf insolence ; Turkey left without support against the 
Czar and forced to abandon the exiles ; Kossuth lan- 
guishing in a celt in Asia Minor : here is the condition 
in which we find ourselves ! France droops her head, 
NapoUon shudders with shame in his tomb, and five or 
six thousand rapscallions shout : " Vive I'Empereur ! " Is 
this, I ask, is this what you call your glory F 

*' Now, I should like to say a wora or two about your 
Eminre. [Groans and imemptions.'] Groan, gentlemen, 
IS much as you please, but let us have no equivocations. 
You say to me, no one isdreamingof an Empre ! Then 
what do the shouts of ' Vive TEmpereur ' mean F I will 
ask you a simple question : Who pays them for doing 
this? 

** No one is dreaming of an Empire, you understand I 
Then what is the meaning of those words used by General 
Changamier, those allusions to * debauched pretorians * 
which were applauded by you F What is the meaning of 
those words of M. Thiers, equally applauded by you : 
* The Empire is made'? What is the meaning of^this 
ridiculous petition for the prolongation of power r What 
does prolongation mean, if you please? It means a 
Consulate for life. And what does a Consulate for life 
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lead to ? To Empire 1 Gentlemen, there is a iptot^ I tell 
you. I have the right to search into it : I will do so. 
Come, let us drag all this out into the open air ! 

*' France m^t not be taken by surprise and find 
herself some fine morning with an Emperor, without 
knowing why ! 

" An Emperor ! Let us discuss the daim for a m<HDent. 
What ! because we had a man who wtm the battle of 
Marengo, and who reigned in consequence, do ypu want 
to reign — you, who have only won the batde of Satoty ? 

{M. Ferdinand Barnt. — " He has been winning 
battles for the last three years — those of order igainst 
anarchy.*') 

yicw Hugo. — *' What ! because, ten centuries aco, 
Charlemagne, after a glorious reign of forty years, let nil 
to the ground a sceptre and a sword so unrivalled that 
nobody since has had the power or the audacity to touch 
them — and yet there have been, during the interral, men 
who bore the names of Fhilippe-At^uste, Francois I., 
Henri IV.. Louis XIV.! What! because, a thousand 
years afterwards (for humanity requires a period of a 
thousand years to repwoduce such men) another genius 
arrived, who picked up that sword and that sceptre and 
towered above the Continent of Europe performing 
Titanic exploits the fame of which dazzles us to this day, 
who chained up Revolution in France and unchained it 
in the rest of Europe, who identified with his own name 
the world-famous names of Riroli, Jena, Easling, Fried- 
land, Montmirail 1 What ! because, after ten years of 
glory almost fabulous in its grandeur, he, in his turn, has 
kt rail, through exhaustion, the sceptre and the sword 
which had accomplished these colossal exploits, ytu cmne, 
you want to [Hck them up, as Ae, Napoleon, picked them 
up after Charlemagne, and grasp in your puny hands that 
gigantic sword and sceptre ! What for ? What ! after 
Augustus, Auguitulus ! What ! because we have had 
Napoleon the Great, we must have Napoleon the Little ! 

" To resume, — Gentlemen, I, like everybody else, like 
all of you, have had in my hands those journals, thoae 
Imperialist pamphlets — ch- C^sarist^ as mej are styled 
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to-day. An idea has struck me which I cannot refrain 
irom communicating to this Assembly. What would that 
great soldier say who lies yonder in the Invalides, under 
whose shadow this party shelters itself, and whose name 
they invoke so often and so strangely ? What would that 
Napoleon say who, in the midst of so many prodigious 
combats, marched eight hundred leagues from Paris to 
challenge the ancient Musco\dte barl»rism to the grand 
duel of 1 8 1 2 ? What would that sublime spirit say who 
contemplated with horror the posability of a Cossack 
Europe, and who, whatever his instinctive love of 
sovereignty, himself preferred a republican Europe — 
what would he say, if from his tomb he could see that his 
glorious and warlike Empire has to-day for its pan^yrists, 
for its apologists, for its reconstructors, tohom ? — men 
who, in these our fi'ee and enlightened times, turn for 
suroort to the North in a despur which would be laugh- 
able if it were not so monstrous ! men who, every time 
they hear pronounced the words Democracy, liberty. 
Humanity, Progress, throw themselves flat on the ground 
in terror, and glue their ears to the earth to listen if they 
cannot hear at last the arrival of the Russian guns. ... * 



July 28/A. — The Assembly is prorogued, by 422 votes 
to 230, from August toth until November 4th, after a 
statement from M. Manescau conclusive as to the rejection 
of all fears in respect of the coup d'etat. 

Louis Napolion appears disturbed by the throwing out 
of the motion for revision. 

He does not want to go agunst the wish of the 
General Councils, which are almost unanimously in fiivour 
of revinon ; nor against the wish of a Urge portion of the 
Assembly, which is in his fiivour ; nor against the Nation, 
which by so many votes accords him its confidence. All 
this releases him from his oath. Will he throw down the 
frail barrier? 
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OCCUPATION OF ROME 

1848, IS49 
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aOyra a aource of great embarranniMit to Louia KapolAon — OfScial 
lustnictloDa—pBit plajed by Canigoac— Oudinot to the boat— 
Mairini, Garibaldi, Areizana form a Triumvirate at Rome — Parfiamea- 
taiT opinioD on the Roman expedition — Secret orden to H. de 
LoMpt—^iege and capture of the Eternal City— The Baron •uon op 



August 1849. — I wish to write here an abridged but 
dear acoiunt of the Italian question, giving certain details, 
and likewise a bird's-eye view from a distance, now that, 
as it seems, the matter has reached a conclusion. 

The history of this question goes back two years at 
least, and is, indeed, entirely connected with the great 
revolutionary uphea^^ of 1848. For, undoubtedly, 
Europe has been shaken to its foundations in the last 
twelve months, and these events will leave their mark on 
history. 

In Rome especially, the passions of the populace were 
incensed. The Pope had chosen first as his Minister 
Mamiani, who was obliged to resign, then Count Fabri, 
and then Count Rossi. The latter was caught between two 
fires : the slanders of the fierce democrats and the anger 
of the conservative Intransigents. On November 15th, 
1 848, though aware of the hatred which lay in wut for 
^im, he attended the meeting of Parliament. On reaching 
he Piazza della Cancelleria, he was assailed by hooting and 
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hissing, and, as he entered the peristyle, he was stabbed in 
the tl^oat bv a dagger. 

Revolution haoset in in all its fary. The Quirinal 
was attacked the next day, Palma, one of the secretaries, 
assassinated, and the Palace taken by assault. The Pope 
vainly tries to temporize by making promises. TerrcN*- 
struck and powerkuj he has to leave Rome secretly, like 
a criminal. His flight took place on the evening of 
November 24th. 

On the 25th, having taken shelter at Gaeta with the 
King of Naples, he issues a brief nominating a Commission 
to govern Rome in his absence. The Chamber refiised 
to accept the ncnninadons, and a Provisional Government 
of three members was appointed : Galletti, one of the 
Ministers, Corsini, a Senator, and the MaycN*, Camerata. 
On December 26th an Assembly was constituted by 
universal sufirage, and, meeting on February 6th, 1 849, 
prochumed the downfall of the Pope as a temporal 
Sovereign, and a Roman Republic, entrusting the executive 
power to a Triumvirate, of wMch Mazzini, Armellini, 
and Saflli were now the members. 



And, during all these events, what was the attitude of 
France ? 

In August 1848 Charles Albert had in vain twice 
over requested Cavaignac to intervene. The latter 
assumed, in November, a protective attitude towards the 
Holy Father. It was not until the Presidency that a 
definite course was adopted. 

On February 20th, Drouyns de Luys, replying for the 
Government to Ledru-Rollin, declared dut we could no 
longer refrain from taking a part in Rom;m affairs. 

But on which side ? In fiivour of the Pope, such was 
the opinion of the Government. The questioner emressed 
indignation at the idea of the Republic aiding the Papacy 
by force, and declaring itself against liberty. 

Here, I must confess, I am with our opponents and 
against the Roman tyranny, and I am certain that Louis 
Napoleon, at the bottom of his heart, does not approve of 
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his Ministers' action. What ugly things are broi^t 
about by the exigencies of poucy ! But the country 
appears to be witn the Government. On April i6th, 
by 390 votes to 159, the Assembly passed a credit of 
1,200,000 francs to defi^y the expense of our intenrenti<Mi. 

It is .true that this intervention was defined by 
Lamorici^re with the following restrictions : 

(i) The necessity of preserving liberal institutions. 

(ii) The necessity of preventing Austria from ac- 
quiring a preponderating influence in Italy, and with the 
Papacy. 

The Papal autocracy a Liberal institution ! To 
intervene to prevent intervention ! Come ! this cannot 
be meant to be taken seriously. . . . Well ! wdl ! 

The Prince, at the bottom, is greatly annoyed. He 
remembers that he joined the *' Gu-bonari," and was 
wunst the Papacy in 1S31, and consequendy on the 
side of the liberals whom he is opposing to-day. 
Eighteen years ago he was guided by h!s natural feeliivs ; 
to-day he is swayed W considerations of policy. He 
does not wish to displease either the Republicans in 
Romej or the Pope. 

Officially, MM. d'Harcourt and de Reyneval have 
received the following instructions : 

** The Pope must h restored to such a degree ^ «- 
dependence and influence as are absolutely necessary to him 
for the accomplishment of his spiritual duties. 

" At the same time the population of the States of the 
Church must be protected frvm the detestable regime which 
has been the prime cause of all the late calamities." 



To go back. The Republic had been prodaimed in 
Florence after the Revoluticm of February iSth, 1848. 
In March Charles Albert resumed hostilities. But hn 
Sardinians, overwhelmed by numbers, were defimted at 
Mratara and at Novara* where the King displayed tuch 
heroism that he purposely kept himself within range of 
the enemy's fire. Nay more, fearing lest he himadf 
should prove an obstacle to succeu, he abdicated in favour 
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of his son, Victor Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, and went 
to die in Portugal four months later, sorrowful, but 
resigned. 

Genoa, in her turn, rose in April, but there La 
Marmora crushed the Revolution. Florence presently 
regretted her precipitate action, and Tuscany recalled 
Lrapold. 

Republics are not founded by riots. ... A deeiidy- 
rooted Revolution is required for that 

Here we are then at April 25th. General Oudinot 
has received the command of the expeditionary force of 
the Mediterranean. A squadron under the nxlers of 
Admiral Trehouart is landing eighteen hundred men at 
Civita-Vecchia, to occupy the town without obstruction. 

Mazzinij Garibaldi, and Avezzana, who now formed 
the Triumvirate in R(»ne, decided that the dty should be 
defended to the last. Mazzlni was Tribune of the 
RcMnan Assembly and had the red flag hoisted. Garibaldi 
took command of the chaotic army of the defenders and 
drilled these improvised soldiers^ instilling into their 
minds something of his own adventurous and patriotic 
ardour. 

The French Oflicers charged to convey a pacific 
message were erected by a couple of cannon-balls. 
Oudinot ordered an assault. We were repulsed, leaving 
on the ground more than two hundred dead, three 
hundred wounded, and four hundred prisoners. 

Our troops then Rwk up a position on the {bateau 
situattd oppoute the Pertuzza Gate. Oudinot des- 
patched ■ telegram, to which the Pre^dent replied : 
*' The news announcing the unexpected re^stancc which 
you have encountered beneath the walk of Rome has 
pained me greatly. I had hoped that the inhatutants of 
the Eternal City would have opened their eyes to &cts, 
and have welcomed with eagerness an army which had 
come to accomplish among them a benevolent and dis- 
interested mission. It has proved otherwise ; our soldiers 
have been received as enemies ; our military presti^ is 
now involved, and cannot be suffered to receive injury. 
Reinforcements will not ful to be sent to you." 
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That same day, May 7th, the National Assembly, 
by 328 votes to 240, invitoi the Government to adopt 
the necessary measures to prevent the expedition being 
deterred fi'om carrying out its object. 

The Opposition journals are loud in their denuncia- 
tion of the President's message, but, happily, there are 
ftiends;to defend him. Notably the Payty which exclaims : 
*' We have at our head a valorous man on whose brow 
Heaven has set the seal of leadership. . . . Napoleon is our 
hope, our honour, our anchor, our sword, our flag." 
But this eulogy, again, is dictated by policy, and Louis 
Napolion knows this perfectly well. I repeat^ because he 
has told me so in confidence, that he would prefer, at 
bottom, that the Roman question should be settled 
otherwise than by arms. He is furious with the Pope 
for drawing him into this embarrassment. I here affirm 
that he is sacrificing his convictions to the necessities of 
government. The proof of which is, that he has charged 
M. de Lesseps with an extraordinary mission, in order to 
try to reconcile Republican freedom with ccde^astiad 
authority. 

Weil, M. de Lesseps has not proved sufficiently 
complaisant to the Pope, and the obstmacy of his Holi- 
ness has brought about the failure of the good intentions 
of the President. 

Oudinot, as it happens, has made himself equally 
objectionable. De Leueps had in the end <^)tained an 
armistice, in order to enable him to conclude with the 
Triumvir a treaty fully rect^nizing the Roman Republic. 
Oudinot refused to sign this. It has been found necesnry 
to recall Lesseps, despatch Corcelles in his place, and give 
orders to attack Rome. 

The President is broken-hearted. . . 



The siege accordii^ly benn on May 30th. The 
Villa Panfilt and the Ponte-Molle, both ci them ad- 
vantageous positions, were quickly carried. On June aist, 
at eleven in the evening, the assault was made, and then 
\t Janicidum was occu|Med. On the 29th the fntreai 
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capitulated. On July 3rd we entered Rome and carried 
the Castle of St. Angelo. The clubs were dissolved, 
General Rostalan appointed Governor, and the gates 
reopened to the Pop>e. 

Would he enter ? No, all this was not enough. 
Pius IX. was not yet sabsfied. He would not enter the 
city so long as the French remained in Rome 1 

For my Mrt, I think the thing was monstrous 
altmether. From Gaeta Pius IX.. had sent three 
Cardinals : Delia Genga, Vannicelli, and Altieri, forming 
a Governmental Commission. Well, this Commission 
made no concessions whatever to the Liberals, and 
granted only a mere semblance of amnesty. 

Very naturally the President was incensed once mcnc 

** In dealing with such men," he said to me one 
evening, ** one can only act as my uncle did . . . and to 
think that, before the world, 1 am obliged to treat them 
with respect ! ... Ah ! the old, eternal strife between the 
Church and the World ! " 

Yes, he said that to me. And then he wrote to Edgar 
Ney, his Orderly General, then on a mission to RtHne, 
that famous letter of which only a part, to some extent 
ofBcial, was reproduced in the newspapers. Here is the 
tenor of the portion which was not given to the Press, 
nor even communicated to the Ministers, and for which 
I am indebted solely to the friendship of Louis NapoUon, 
who here expresses his real sentiments : 

** My dear Ney, the French Republic has not sent an 
army to Rome to stifle Italian liberty, but, on the con- 
trary, to rwilate it by preservine it against its own 
excesses, amfto give it a solid foundation by restoring to 
the Pontilica] Chair the first Pope who has placed himself 
boldly at the head of all usefiil refonra. I learn with 
sorrow that the benevolent intentions of the Holy 
Father, like our own actions, remain un^itfid in tiK 
presence of hostile influences and pasnons. ... I sunv- 
marize as follows the conditions of the temporal rcstt>ra- 
tion of the Pope : ' Central *mnesrf, stcMlarixstini tf the 
jt^inistrttioH, the Code NdpoUon^ and LUerai Govern- 
ment. . . .' When our armies marched through Europe 
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they left behind everywhere, as the mark of their passage, 
the destrucdon of the abuses of feudalism and the germs 
c^ liberty; it shall not be said that in 1849 a French 
army could act in any other way or bring about any 
other results. ..." 

Such were the real sentiments of the Prince, who 
must not therefore be accused of aidii^ and abetting 
tyranny ; but neither the Italians nor the Pope had a word 
of thanks or gratitude for him. Not a soul is j^eased. 
Well, henceforth let us leave other people to get out t^ 
their scrapes by themselves ! 
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CHAPTER V 

PRESIDENTIAL PROGKBSSES 

1849, 1850, 185I 

■S49: Hm Vtittxft Pplut a Podu; a ludicrous niaadventura— Cbaitret 
— ABiMi»--Ham : aandMloBs um) meoiorica; Bou-Mua— On tba 
Loin: Asgara, NuMm, Sannar, Toura, Bloia— On the Sdne: 
Roven, ObeaC, Encuz, Loaviers. FUvre — iSjo: Soiuons— Dijon— 



L j fo oi One loBf ontfan : flowen, neechca, um) ftMivHiea — Opening 
of Mw raihnva — BeaMtcon: an atAward inddcnt— " £«f/ * wind — 
Stnaaborg— Hets— Rbeimt— In Nomaady atain : Caen, Cherbourg, 
Arientan, Saint-IA Coutaacca, GnuniHe, Ananchea— 1851 : Rcviaila 
Dijon— Beaonia and Jeaooe Hadwtte. 

The Prince never traveb without his little note-bode, 
which he calls his Police Pocket-book. This note-book 
contains an sccnrate list of persons whom he has to visi^ 
together with useful infbrnution concerning each one — 
their age, past history, fiunily relationships, character, 
influence in the country, profession, tattes, political, 
religious and social views, etc 

So, on arriving at a town, after carefully consulting 
his little book, he knows exsctly who is the Prifet, 
Mayor, or such-like personage wlw is about to receive 
him, and is able to make the appropriate remark to each. 
And every man-Jack of thero reeb flattered at being so 
well known by the Head of the State I 

This precaution, nevertheless, produces now and 

r'a an amusing misunderstanding. In a town where 
Mayor had read him an address, the Prince, in 
thanking him, ccMnpliraented him on his excellent holth 
and vigorous old age, on the marriage of his daughters, 
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and condoled with him on the loss of his brother who 
had died a month previously. The Mayor listened in 
amazement. He had neither brother nor daughters, and 
did not consider himself old at fifty. . . . Napoleon had 
turned over two pages at once, and thought he was 
addressing the Mayor of the town at which he was due 
the next day. 



Chartres, July 6thf 1 849. — The line from Paris to 
Chartres has been opened. In pns^ng through Ram- 
bouillet the Prince listened to an address in which the 
Sous-Prifet said : ** We are happy to come and salute 
the railway carriage that bears Cxsar and his fortunes." 

Three days ago the General Council of the Sdne- 
Infirieure, in congratulating him on the represnon of 
the riots of June 1 3th, remarked in its address : 

*' You have triumphed with a courage worthy of that 

freat man who has left you his name and example. . . . 
ursue that almost Divine mission which has been 
entrusted to you, M. le President. You have already 
won the esteem and gratitude of France ; the six million 
suffrages which she gave you because you bear that 
name which she r^ards as the symbol of peace and 
order, she gives you to-day on your own account." 

At Chartres the Prince, in his address, very adroitly 
recalled the memory of St. Bernard, who came there to 
preach the second Crusade (thus suggesting that he, too, 
was pursuing an ideal which, tike Religion, is superior 
to material inKrests), and that of Henri IV., who was 
crowned at Chartres at the close of ten years of 
civil war. 

*' Well ! " he exclumed, " it is again to religious fiuth 
and to conciliation that we must a^^wal to-day ; to the 
faith which sustains us in our efforts, and to the con- 
ciliation by which our powers are increased, and which 
leads us to hope for a brighter future." 

The rejoicings of the citizens of Chartres that day 
were a thing never to be forgotten. The roofs and 
terraces were thronged with people. The bells pealed. 
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and the voices of the crowd rent the air with a noise 
resembling salvos of artillery. 

Amiens, fulj i$th. — More than a hundred and fifty 
thousand visitors arrived in the town to witness the 
presentation of colours to the National Guard of the 
Somme 1 a joyous and motley assembly ; some wearin? 
blouses, others in modem dress, hats, helmets^ and 
shakos mingled in picturesque confusion. As the Prince 
goes by, shouts are raised, hands extended, sticks waved 
in the air. . . . The Guards have decorated the barrels 
of their rifles with little tricoloured flags stamped with 
a portrait of the Prince. After the review we went to 
the Cathedral through lines of cheering spectators. 

* 

* * 

Ham, Juiy 22nd, 1849. — What memories here for 
the Prince-President and for myself! Ham — the erst- 
while scene of our imprisonment and escape ; Ham — 
where we studied and read and dreamed ; Ham — the 
scene of sundry love episodes, of not a kw houra of 
despair, ending in the prisoner's sudden dash for liberty. 
Louis Napolion wished to revi»t his prison and behold 
once more the very spot where he would sit for hours 
at a stretch, his head resting on his hands, his eyes 

?izing on vacancy, as if they would read the future. 
he prison is now tenanted by Bou-Maza, the Algerian 
chief, who also is paying the penalty of too rash a bid for 
freedom. 

The Prince, after thanking the inhabitants of the 
town for the sympathy which wey had extended to him 
at the time of his misfortunes, signalized his viut by 
repairing again to the prison and releasing Bou-Maza, 
who was overcome, dazed with gratitude to his deliverer. 

* 

* • 

PROGRBSS THKOUGH THE LoiRE COUMTItr : begiHtttHg 

«f August 1849. — ^The Prince has just opened the railway 
from Angers to Tours. The whole district of the Loire 
turned out to mtet him. From Orleans to Angers 
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the people, lining the railway, greeted the train with 
acclamations. 

The Bishop of Angers, in welcoming the President, 
congratulated him on the termination of the Italian affair, 
on the capture of Rome and the triumph of the Pope. 
He had done better to hold his tongue. But perhaps 
it is for the best. ... It nuned nearly the whole day ; 
but, in spite of the abominable weather, the town was 
thronged. Loud shouts arose from both banks of the 
Loire as the President embarked for Nantes, and the 
people followed the boat crying ** Vive Napolton I " At 
each town that he rassed the bells rang and the guns fired a 
salute. At Sunt-Florentin the Prince stopped to vint the 
monument of Bonchamps, hero of the La Vendie wars. 

At Nantes his arrival was a veritable triumph. There 
were actually shouts of ". Vive I'Empereur ! " although 
Dufaure had ordered the functionaries to cry "Vive la 
Ripublique 1 " and not even *' Vive Napolton ! " TTie 
nun which continues to &11 does not damp the enthu- 
uasm. The Prince's speech at the banquet was warmly 
recnved. It was noticed that he did not mention the 
word ** Republic." , 

At Tours, again, to a «nular greeting, he observed as 
follows : 

" Vive I'Empereur," cried a woman. 

** It was my uncle who was the Emperor." 

** Vive I'Empereur," repeated a soldier of the Guard. 

" Not yet ! " * 

* * 

Returned to Paris by Rennes and 'Biois. ^milar 
speeches from the Prince and from the dvil and eccle- 
siastical authorities. Similar greetings c^ sympathy from 
the crowd. . ^ 

• * 

Through th£ Seine country : Augus$ 1849. — We 
reached Rouen on the 12th, after passing through PcMSsy, 
where the National Guards mustered in such force along the 
line that the Prince had to have the trun stopped ; be 
then reviewed them, to their great delight. Cbangamier 
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was of our party, and it was amusing to see him putting 
on a sort of Imperial air by the side of the man who alone 
had the right to assume such an attitude. 

I love Rouen, a dty which preserves so jealously its 
ancient splendours, a ci^ which, more than any other, by 
the picturesque lines of its buildings, recalls the glories of 
the Middle Ages. On this point the Prince and I do not 
agree. He prefers the classic and regular style, while I 
delight in the divernty of broken lines. But no matter. 
My ears are still ringing with the strains of the " Veillons 
au Salut de FEmpire " which the band played at Poissy, 
and now we are here in the old city, and going, first of all, 
to hear mass in the cathedral. It strikes me as a trifle 
ridiculous ; still it produces a good impression. The 
Archbishop was solemnly gracious. He of course becan 
in the same old strain : " The Church owes you ^er 
prayers and gratitude for having restored to the Hdy 
Father his temporal authority." This compliment always 
gives me the fidgets. I prefer the words of the Mayor, 
at the banquet in the evening. He drank : ** To Napoleon, 
and to his nephew, called to be the saviour of France and 
of civilization." And so it is everywhere ; he is appealed 
to as the sole master and protectw of the country. Why 
should he shirk his destiny ? 

From Rouen we went on to Havre, the railway being 
lined irith cheering multitudes. Leaving the train at 
Granville to drive the remainder of the journey, we passed 
between files ai guards holding rifles decked with flags 
and flowers. At Bolbec the band and the firemen 
drowned the sound of the hones' feet and the carriage- 
wheels in a muucal rivalry which greatly amused me. 
At Ingouville, the Curi was awaiting us under a canopy, 
and at the fiuther end of the village we drove through a 
triumphal arch. At Havre the windows and the shipping 
were decked with flags. It was a scene of frenzied joy. 
The men waved their hats, the women threw flowers. A 
pret^ girl, in her excitement, offered me a large bouquet, 
and I embraced her with all the good-will in the w<n-ld. 
Whether it was a Republican or an Imperialist kiss, I 
don't know ; it was a lovely kisa, anyhow. 
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Shortly afterwards we went to Elbeuf ; our reception 
here was not so agreeable, and bordered on the grotesque, 
for nuns knelt in the road, praying with clasped hands. 
1 preferred the cheers that followed, issuing from the 
throats of fifteen thousand workmen. 

After Evreux came Louviers, where the same scenes 

freeted us, only that here the enthusiasm was increased 
y the presence of some old soldiers of the Empire, 
men who had seen '* the Other *' addressing, like die 
present Napoleon, crowds whose excitement surpassed 
all bounds. 



SoissoNs, "June '^ih. — Here the Prince was received 
by the Bishop. The mu«cal resources of both Church 
and State were combined to do him honour. At the 
banquet in the evening a farm-servant, who was wearing 
upon his peasant's blouse a medal bestowed upon him for 
bravery in a former campaign, was invited to dine tx. the 
Prince's own table. 



Dijon, August 13/A. — We are literally intoxicated 
with the exuberance of the shouts and acclamations. The 
same frantic scenes of joy at Melun, Montereau, Joigny. 
At Sens flowers were ramed upon the Pre«dent's carnage 
by the women. At Ancy he viuted the iron-works, 
where he distributed pieces of gold among the workmen, 
who wept for joy, and many of them had the honour of 
grasping with their roughened hands the hand of the 
President. At Montbard — that pretty town which one 
sees from the road, tumbling down the side of a hill, as 
it were^ur carriages were attacked ... so agreeably. 
A young girl, mistaking me f(>r Louis Napolten, oflfered 
me her rosy cheek to kiss. I was delighted with the 
mistake. At Viteaux, at Velars, the carriage-wheels were 
entangled in feet and petticoats. The horses seemed to 
understand what was going on. Wreaths of flowers 
were attached to their harness. Laughing, shouting, 
singing, everywhere. At Dijon nine hundred and fifty 
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workmen presented a richly embroidered flag, and a bevy 
of girls ofrered big bouquets. The Mayor brought up to 
the carnage an old soldier who had received twenty wounds 
during the wars of the Empire, but had never been 
decorated. 

'* It is but light that the nephew should repair the 
omissions of the uncle," said Louis NapoUon, handing 
him a medal and a note for five hundred francs. 

The Prince, according to his custom, visits the 
lactones, work^iops and Hospitals, scattering words of 
encouragement and help. And yet surprise is expressed 
at his aucing £<»* an increase of salary ! Does he not give 
back to the people the money which he is paid by them ? 



Lyons, August 15/A, 1850. — On August 14th we 
embarked on the HirondeUe and stopped at Thoisey, 
Saint-Romain, BeUeville, Beaur^ard, Sunt-Bemard, and 
Trivoux. 

I find in a news[>af>er this anecdote : 

As our boat landttl at Beaur^ard, a bather emerged 
comfjetely naked from the water and shouted, " Long 
live the Social Republic I " The onlookers were for 
treating him roughly. ** Stop ! " said the Prince, with a 
smile. *' It is only natural that a saHS^ulotte should be 
a supporter of the Social Republic." I did not hear this 
wittf remark, but I think it quite likely that he made it. 

The Prince was received at Lyons by the Municipal 
Council. He then rode on his white charger, and amid 
the shouts of an accompanjring multitude^ to the Cathedral, 
afterwards holding a review, visiting the hospital, and 
paying his respects to the Arditnshop. The next day he 
held another review, visited the workshops, and was 
present at the inaugural ceremony of a Mutual Help 
Society for silk-workers. 

We left Lyons for Lons-le-Saulnier, and so on to 
Miribel, Montluel, Chalamont, and Bourg, at each of 
which places triumphal arches had been erected and we 
were greeted with cries of " Vive Napolten I vive 
TEjnpereur ! " 
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At Lons-le-Saulnier Vidomsia s^ to me : 

" You will see another Ravaillac arise, who will cut 
shcMt his triumphant career with a da^[er." 

*' You are mad. The Parliament may hate him, but 
the people certainly do not." 

I noticed} however, that after leaving Dole the 
enthusiasm seemed to be suddenly damped. At Besan^n 
a singular incident occurred at a ball given in the Halle. 
I was at one end of the dancing-hall and the Prince at 
the other, when I noticed near me a suspcious group of 
men who were whispering : 

"Come on; we'll make him say, *Vive la R6- 
publique I ' " And the group advanced, in a very excited 
manner, towards the President. I followed them. A 
sort of scuffle took place. Three or four gendarmes 
hurried up, and M. Castellane drew his sword. I threw 
myself upon the most excited of these individuals, and 
gripped hold c^ him. Others followed my example, and 
me President was quickly got clear of them. But the 
incident produced an unpleasant impres»on ; Vidomski's 
words recurred to me, and I shuddered at the thought of 
a possible tragedy. Belfort and Mulhouse were decidedly 
cool. I advised the abandonment of the tour. 

" Never," replied the Prince. *' I have come, not 
with a view of being acclaimed, but to ascertain exactly 
how hr the sympathies of France are with me. I will 
carry out the tour, as arranged, to the end." 



Strassburg, 1 8 50. — At Colniar there were hostile cries, 
and several officers absented themselves from the review. 
A big fellow had the audacity to shout, "Vive la 
R^publique, Monsieur Bonaparte I " irithin two feet of 
the Prince, and I replied, " Vive la R^ublique, Monsieur 
le malotru " (ill-bred fellow). 

That happened as we were leaving. A roar of laughter 
greeted my sdly, and encouraging »iouts were raised of 
*' Vive Napolion ! " - 

• • 

Metz, August 1850. — After Phalsbourg and Sarre- 
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bouig, after Dieuze, where the President's carriage passed 
under an arch decorated with rock-salt and moss, after 
Luniville, where the Prince dea>rated a cuirassier who 
had foi^ht at the Beresina, and where I nearly spnuned 
my ankle, after Nancy, where banquet and review passed 
off hirly well, after Pont-a-Mousson, where my horse 
took fright (our tour in the hr east has decidedly been 
inauspicious), we recovered at Metz some of our lost 
prestige, and were welcomed once more with flowers, 
deccH^ted houses, and outstretched hands. An oflScer, 
however, of the National Guard exclaimed, ** Long live 
the Republic — and nothing but the RepuUicI" The 
exclamation was obviously meant to be insulting, and was 
ereeted with applause by hb comrades. 'I^e Prince 
miwned, and, for the first time since he began his tour, 
used words of severity : " Gentlemen, how am I to 
take these acclamations, all the more out of place as they 
have been made while I am being received by the 
authorities ? If these acclamations are meant as advice, 
my actions reply for me. If they are meant as a lecture, 
I refuse to be dictated to by anybody whatsoever." 



Rheims, August 1850. — At Verdun twenty young 
girls presented the President with comfits on a silver-gilt 
dish. After leaving Verdun, in proportion as we ap- 
proached nearer to the heart of the country, sympathy 
revived with even more vigour than before, and we were 

rted with flowers, illuminations, and welcoming shouts. 
Rheims the Mayor and other worthies of the town 
express the confidence which is rep>osed in the name- of 
Napdeon. The Mayor especially is impressed with the 
notion that the President's name shines as a bright 
symbol of order and security. He said as much in liis 
address of welcome, and repeated it in giving the toast of 
the evening. 



Caen, Stpt<mb<r 1850. — After scarcdy two days' rest, 
the Preudent wants to start again. He has a wonderful 
I— 17 
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power of resisting fatigue. Mj eyes still ache from 
watching the swarming crowds, and my ears are still 
deafened with the blast of trumpets and the roar of 
acclamations. And now we have to repeat in the west 
what we have just gone through in the easL I, indeed, 
have enjoyed a short rest, whereas the Prince, the very 
evening before his departure, went to Saint-Cjrr and 
listened to the cadets, led hy their commanding officer, 
General Alexandre, shouting their " Vive Napolions I " 
with throats of brass. 

The procesuon of carriages passed through Nanterre, 
through Ssunt-Germain teeming with the memmies of 
kings, through Mantes-la-Jolie seated on the banks of 
the Seine, amidst joyous applause and the scattering of 
flowers. At Evreux so numerous were the flowers that 
the Prince in his carriage looked as though he were 
issuing from an enormous bouquet. At Bcrnay speedi 
from the Mayor, and kissing of girls. At Dneux a 
peasant offered a crown of flowers with the words : 

** Prince^ allow a son of Lisieux to ofl!i£r you this 
crown as a token of unbounded devotion to yourself." 

*'Do not compare me to kings," replied Louis 
NapoUon. *' I have suflfered too much for that. I am 
your fiiend, the friend of the people." 

These last words were drowned by shouts and cheers. 

At Caen a triumphal arch decked in greenery and 
flowers betokened again the popular sympathy. The 
Mayor, M. Desmazures, the President of the Council- 
General, M. d'Houdetot, and the Bishop of Bayeux vied 
with one another in complimentary speeches. The Presi- 
dent replied to each of them, and I still note, with 
amazement, that he never repeats himself, or at least that 
he never makes the same speech when returning thanks 
on similar occasions. 



Cherbourg, Slumber 1850. — From Caen we came 
to Cherbourg. After being met with cheers at Bayeux 
and Isigny, we were greeted a mile or so outside the town 
by five-and-twenty Mayors, in thar chains of office, who 
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had ridden out to meet us. It was a sublime spectacle — 
or very nearly I These worthy folk are evidently not all 
skilled in the art of riding. But it must be said that 
they had not confided themselves to the backs of prandng 
Arabs. They were peacefully seated on their rather 
heavily built Normandy horses and trying their hardest 
to assume an impx»ing air. It would have formed a fine 
scene for some painter (why was not M. Vemet there ?), 
and the chief of all these Mayors— he of Cherbourg, to 
wit — ^greeted the Prince with this brief address : 
** We receive you badly, but we love you well." 



Argentan, September 1850 — Saint-L4, CouUnces, 
Granville, Avranches, Falaise. . . . Why repeat myself i 
Frenzied delight everywhere. At Argentan the crowds 
of visitors could not find accommodation in the hotels, 
and many of them had to sleep out of doors. 



Dijon, Junt iit, 1851.— Here we are at Dijon once 
more. The Prince has cc»ne here for the opening of the 
railway. But what a contrast between to-day s sp^ch and 
that of last year ! Fourteen months ago thtere was peace 
between him and the Assembly ; to-day, the rumblings of 
war. 

BzAVVAiStJiily 6th. — Unveiling of the statue of Jeanne 
Hachette. The Archlnshop and the Prince-Prendent 
vied with one another in eloquence. 

Jufy 1851. — 1 have not been able, this year, to follow 
the Prince on all his travels. But I have read the reports 
sent in, and 1 know from what he has told me himself 
that his language grows more and more uenificant I 
think this {mrase used at the banquet at Poibcrs sums up 
the situation : 

"I contemplate the future of the country without 
alarm, for its salvadon will ever depend on the will of the 
people, freely expressed and religiously obeyed." 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE " COUP d'iTAT " ; THE COMTE 
DE MORNY 

Jutttmn of iZ^t 

Active Bonapartiat propaganda — H. de Hoatalembcft'a dilemma — Secret 
preparatiaiu ; unlmowD even to the Baron ^Ambta — Fall of the 
Hioistiy — Persigny, Uaupas^ Saial-Ainand — Thien oo the prowl — 
L^ Sptcin Romgt—Comp iEtat ineritaUe and gcnerallr expected — 
A detailed programme— General Uagnan, Fleur^ — Oe HOmjr : biith, 
educatitm; man of pleasure, dandy, wit, courtier; bis courage, his 
cool audacity, his selfiahQesa, his boldness — Pen-portrait bj ^Hctor 
Hugo. 

August 1851. — ^The Assembly has adjourned for the 
recess ; now is the time for us to work hard. We are all 
thinking of the approaching and inevitable Coup a'&tat. 
Shall we make it, according to Carlier's plan, during the 
prorogation ? There are grounds for fearing the effect of 
the presence of the Members in thdr own Departments. 

We content ourselves^ therefore, with continuing the 
Bonapartist and anti-Rcvolutionarj propaganda, and wait 
fcM* the deciuve hour which autumn will bring mth it. 

M. de Montalembert has already very pertinently 
put forward diis dilemma : 

" One of two things : ^ther the Constitution is in 
conformity with the national will, or it is not. If it is 
not, who dare force it upon the country f If it is, why 
do the Republicans decline to grant this supreme and 
convincing opportunity of approving the Constitution i 
Why do they shrink from the chance of crushing us 
beneath an overwhelming declaration of public opinion ? 
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If they insh to preserve the Republic and the Constitution^ 
they must open the door, or it will be burst in." 

They have not opened the door. We will force it 
open. 

AMgujt 1 85 1 . — We are all urging the Prince to take 
the course which, if not legal in form, is yet the rightful 
one. 

Persign^ is the most convincing, and has most 
influence with him. On the nth of this month Morny, 
Carlier, Rouher, and he met at Siint-Cloud to study the 
question of the Coup £^tat. I also had a long conversa- 
tion yesterday with Espinasse and Fortoul on the same 
subject. 

We are calling to the colours, as it were, those on 
whom we can most depend, and some important anoint- 
ments have been made. On July 17th Magnan was 
made Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Paris, in 
which Saint-Arnaud assumed command ot a division on 
the 26th. 

It was Fleury who recommended the latter to Louis 
Napc^ion. 

Espinasse, Canrobert, Marulaz, and other officers on 
whose loyalty we can depend have just been summoned 
to Puis. 

All this is armed force, it will be said I And you 
call this comcdying with the will of the Nation ? 

The Nation is a flock, enthusiastic indeed, but without 
order <x disapline. And it is only the majority that is 
for us. The minority will be a cause of bloodshed. We 
are arming in order that the Revolution nuy be a 
peaceful one. ^ 

• • 

Augnit x^th. — Bonapartist banquets, at which there 
are cries of ** Vive I'Empereur ! " We can see the storm 
approaching which will cause a disturbance, but which will 
sweep the air clear of pestilential vapours, after which the 
sky will be serene. 

Many people, naturally, are indulging tn forecasts, 
guesses, and presentiments ; but what matter I 
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PREPARATIONS POR THE " COUP D ITAT ; THE COHTE 
DE MORKY 

Juotmn of 185 1 

Actire BoDapartiit propaganda — H. de Uoatalembcrt'a dileinma — Secret 
p reparatioiu ; unknown even to the Baron iPAaiMs — Fell vt tbe 
Hinistry — Penigny, Haupa*. Saiat-Anatid — Thien oo die prowl — 
Lt Sffecjy* Hongt—Coiip iEUU iaeritaUe and genenlly expected — 
A detailed progtamme— General Magnan, Fleur^— De Mony : biidt, 
education ; man ttf pleasure, dandv, wit, conrtter ; his courage, his 
cool audacity, his selfishness, his Soldnesa — Pen-portrait by Vtctor 
Hugo. 

August 1 85 1. — The Assembly has adjourned for the 
recess ; now b the time for ui to wcm-Ic hard. We are all 
thinking of the approaching and inevitable Coup a'Elak 
Shall we make it, according to Carlier's plan, during the 
prorogation ? There arc grounds for fcarii^ the effect of 
the presence of the Members in their own Deportments. 

We content ourselves, therefore, with ctmtinuing the 
Bonapartist and anti-Revolutionary propaganda, and wait 
for the decinve hour which autumn will bring with it 

M. de Montalembert has already very pertinently 
put forward this dilemma : 

** One of two things : either the Constitution is in 
conformity with the national will, or it is not. If it is 
not, who dare force it upon the country ? if it is, why 
do the Republicans dedine to grant diis supreme and 
convincing opportunity of approving the 0>DSCitution ? 
Why do they shrink fi-om the chance of crushing us 
beneath an overwhelming declaration of public t^mon ? 
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If they wish to [Mvserre the Republic and the Constitution, 
they must open the door, or it will be bunt in," 

They have hoi opened the door. We will force it 
open. « 

* * 

Augujt 1851. — We are all uwng the Prince to take 
the course which, if not legal in form, is yet the rightful 
one. 

Penign^ is the most convincing, and has most 
influence with him. On the 1 ith of this month Morny> 
Carlier, Rouher, and he met at Saint-Cloud to study the 
question of the CoMp ^^tat. I also had a long convena- 
tion yesterday with Espinasse and Fortoul on the same 
subject. 

We are calling to the colours, as it were, those on 
whom we can most depend, and some important appoint- 
ments have been made. On July 17th Magnan was 
made Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Paris, in 
which Saint-Arnaud assumed command of a division on 
the 26th. 

It was Fleury who recommended the latter to Louis 
Napoleon. 

E^inasse, Canrobert, Marulaz, and other officers on 
whose loyalty we can depend have just been summoned 
toFkris. 

All this is armed force, it will be said I And you 
call this complying with the wilt of the Nation ? 

The Nation is a flock, enthunastic indeed, but without 
order or discipline. And it is only the majority that is 
for us. The minority will be a cause of bloodshed. We 
are arming in order diat the Revolution may be a 
peaceful one. ^ 

* • 

August 15M. — Bonapartist banquets, at which there 
are cries of " Vive I'Empereur ! " We can see the storm 
approaching which will cause a disturbance, but which will 
sweep the air dear of pestilential vapours, after which the 
sky will be serene. 

Many people, naturally, are indulging in forecasts, 
guesses, and presentiments ; but what matter I 
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So much the worse for those who lose their tempen ; 
so much the worse still for those who rem^n incredulous. 
The crisis is coming ! 



September. — At the present moment, apart from the 
intimates of the ^lys^ nobody knows what sword is 
being secretly forged for cutting the Gordian Knot tied 
by the Assembly. Nobody! not even the GowmwuMt! 
(written some da)rs later) . . . Not even I ! With amaze- 
ment — shall I add with some vexation ? — I learn that the 
Cot^ ^£tat had been fixed for September 17th. 

Carlier, Saint-Arnaud, and Magnan alone were in die 
secret. 

The Prefet de Police hc»tated. The Generals 
thought it wise to postpone the afliiur until after the 
meeting of the Assembly. 

I said to the Prince, ** Then you cannot trust me ? " 
" Oh yes, I can ; but \ know you are writing a 
Diary. . . ." 

How did he know ? I re6ected ; and then I sud to 
myself, ** Well, he is right ! " 



October. — A Ministerial crisis, which has proved fatal 
to the Government 

Louis Napoleon desires the repeal of the law of 
May 31st. The Ministry resisted. It resisted, and so 
he killed it. 

He has formed a new Ministry as follows : 

War : Leray de Saint-Arnaud. 

Interior : Tnorigny. 

Fordgn Affiurs : Turgot, a member of the old French 
peerage. 

Manne : Fortoul. 

Justice : Daviel, procurator-general at Rouen. 

Education : Giraud, of the Institute. 

Agriculture and Commerce : de Casablanca. 

Public Works : Lacrosse. 

Finance : Blondel. 
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What names ! The Oppostbon hisses its contempt 
Never mind. This Ministry is a mere screen. Behind 
it> the grand drama is about to be played. In the above 
list the name of Maupas is wanting. The reason is, that 
he has a more important position than that of Miniiter. 
He is Prtfet de Police. 

This Ministry was not formed without difficulty. 
Per^gny and Fleury arranged it. The Ministers ap- 
pointed — they are merely stopgaps — were not to know the 
Prince's real intentions. And the men first thought of 
laid it down as a condition that they should receive an 
assurance that no Coup tTt-iat was contemplated in the 
immediate future. At last men were found who would 
serve without any conditions. M. Corbin, who was at 
first ai^inted Minister of Justice, withdrew his name 
almost immediately, and I suggested to Persigny Daviel 
in his place. For this Ministry, it must be owned, is the 
work of Persigny. ^ 

* • 

Ocuier. — The hour approaches. The Prince, though 
his manner to me is as cordial as ever, beoimes mcH^ 
reserved on matters of State. He confides only in 
Maupas, Saint-Arnaud, and Persigny. Nevertheless, 
his plans are kaking out. Mocquart, who is in the same 
case as myself, knows pretty well what is going to 
happen. « 

* • 

Nwemher 12M. — Something very fixnnjr. I saw this 
evening a little man prowling round the £lysie, accom- 
panied by several others who had the air of conspirators. 

Who might this be? 

Nwember lyA. — It was Thiers. How we laughed I 

November. — A pamphlet by Romieu : '* The Red 
Spectre of 1853," has succeeded in alarming Parliamentary 
arcles. It remarks : 

" All human disputes end in the sword. . . . That is the 
only conclusion to quarrels, whether force is applied 
peacefully under the warrant of the Constitution, as in 
the case of Assemblies where the majority overpowers the 
minority, or whether it acts with violence and in its own 
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name, as in war, where skill and courage establish their 
authority. The thin mist of ideas ever dissolves at the 
appearance offeree'' 

Between yo\x and me, Romieu talks nonsense. More- 
over, he is a professed farceur, who ts not to be taken 
seriously. We don't trouble to ask the beams of a 
scaffolding if they are dirty. 

1 was told a good story about Romieu. One nigh^ 
he was so dnmk he fell down in the street His friends, 
not being able to carry him, contented themselves with 
fixing up a red lantern dose to him, like those which are 
hung up at night when the street is under repur. 



End of November. — Everybody everywhere now talks 
of the Coup d'i.tat as of something necessary and 
imminent In the salons it is a subject for pleasantry. 
At the £lys£e it is studied in all its details. The Church 
is hoping for it, the people expecting it, the Army 
counting upon it. 

A Colonel of the Lancers — the same who, at Satory, 
gave the «gnal for shouts of " Vive TEmpereur " — hujust 
entertuned his comrades at a grand "punch." They 
drank toasts of no equivocal character to the health of 
Napoleon. 

The Archbishop of Paris has declared that social order 
is tottering, and that we need a saviour. And he has 
named that saviour. 

In a week from now all will be over. 



. . . 1852. — I now know the details of the |irepara- 
tions for the Coup d'etat in a more complete fashion, for 
the extremely cautious Prince did not tell me all ! 

It was at the end of October that the plan was sketched 
out between Sunt-Arnaud and Maupas. About diat 6me 
Louis Napolten furnished them with abscdute proofs c»f 
Changarnier's plot against the £)lys^ To wait longer 
meant ruin. Saint-Arnaud studied the Coupd'&utMoac 
studies the plans fen- a battle. From September, lists c^ 
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the necessary proscriptions had already been dravn up at 
Sunt-Cloud. As for the bu»ness to be done, a time- 
table for each hour was arranged. Here it is : 

From 3 to 4 a.m. reception of the Commissaries of 
Police by the Prifet, and instructions g^ven to them. 

At 5.30 occupation of the buildings of the Assembly. 

At 6 arrest of dangerous Gener^ Representatives, 
heads of societies, and democrats. 

At 6.30 posting up of cH-odamations, and disposition 
of troops near the houses where arrests are taking place. 

At 7 everything ought to be completed. 

At 8 the Minister cv the Interior sends his instructions 
to the Prifets. , 

• • 

Tie men of At Coup ^^tat. — Disregarding myself, fcr, 
by my own choice, I played no offidal part in the move- 
ment, there remain to be sketched some interesting outline 
pcHtraits of the persons to whom we owe the Second 
Empire. 

Three stand in the foreground : Saint-Arnaud, 
Morny, Maupas. 

In the middle distance : General Magnan, Perugny, 
Fleury. 

Several more in the background ; but, as the distance 
recedes, their outlines become more faint. 

For the present I shall confine myself to Momy. 

Morny is a ungular personage ; a man of afiairs, or, 
rather, a dandy in the world of bunness. It must be 
allowed that he plays his pvt in a highly superior manner. 
He is, moreover, as complicated as is his origin. This 
origin, of which people tell you in whispers, is like a 
^ry-^e. 

Once upon a time there was a pretty woman, off- 
spring of the illicit amours of Louis XV., who became 
one of Talleyrand's mistresses. This pretty woman had a 
son who won the rank of General and the fiivoura of a 
Queen. From the loves of this General and this Queen 
was bOTn a child, who was thus related to an Emperor 
and brother of a President of the Republic now in the 
way of becoming an Emperor in his turn. Being a love 
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name, u in war, where skill and courage establish their 
authority. The thin mist of ideas ever dissolves at the 
appearance of/ora." 

Between you and me, Romieu talks nonsense. More- 
over, he is a professed farceur, who is not to be taken 
seriously. We don't trouble to ask the beams of a 
scafFoldii^ if they are dirty. 

1 was told a good story about Romieu. One night, 
he was so drunk he fell down in the street His fHends, 
not being able to carry him, contented themselves with 
fixing up a red lantern dose to him, like those which are 
hung up at night when the street is under repair. 



End of November. — Everybody everywhere now talks 
of the Coup d't.tat as of something necessary and 
imminent. In the salons it is a subject for pleasantry. 
At the £lysie it is studied in all its detuls. The Church 
is hoping for it, the people expecting it, the Army 
counting upon it. 

A Colonel of the Lancers — the same who, at Satory, 
gave the Mgnal for shouts of *' Vive TEmpereur " — hujust 
entertained his comrades at a grand '* punch." lliey 
drank toasts of no equivocal character to the health of 
Napoleon. 

The Archbishop of Paris has declared that social order 
is tottering, and that we need a saviour. And he has 
nam^ that saviour. 

In a week from now all will be over. 



. . . 1852. — I now know the details of the prepara- 
tions for the Coup d'etat in a more complete lashion, for 
the extremely cautious Prince did not tell me all ! 

It was at the end of October that the plan was sketched 
out between Saint-Arnaud and Maupas. About that time 
Louis Napol^n furnished them with absolute proofe of 
Changamier's ^ot against the £lys^. To wait longer 
meant ruin. Saint-Arnaud studied the Coup d'etat as one 
studies the plans for a battle. From September, lists of 
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of pleasure, and gave himself up madly to love, gambling, 
and drinking. . . . Happy man 1 

He was a ** good fellow " rather than a trusty friend, 
adventurous rather than ambitious, contemptuous rather 
than indulgent, patronizing rather than obliging. 
Supremely selfish, nothing mfluenced him save in so 
^u" as it afifected his own interests. 

At the age of twenty-seven he had already b^un to 
adopt the tide of Comte de Moray, because it sounded 
better. He wore the title and the red riband with the 
most [>erfect ease. He set the ftshions. He even wrote 
for a newspaper, the Afesiager, which (strange coincidence I) 
was owned by the Comte de Waleiraki, a natural son of 
the first Napoleon. 

At this period he was in a fur way to make his fortune 
in Auvergne, as well as the fortune, if not of dut whcde 
province, at least of the Limagne, by establishing there a 
factory for home-grown sugar to which Madame Libon 
subscribed half of^the entire capital. 

Being an employer of labour, why should he noc 
become a deputy ? 

Accordingly he conducted a highly successful and 
skilful electoral campaign, scattering witty remarks and 
gold in profusion, and was promptiy elected to the 
Assembly, where Marrast referred to him as "the 
youngest and the baldest of the men who have satisfied 
their passions." 

For Momy became bald quite eariy, owine to the 
game he played of burning the candle at bom ends. 

Government succeeded Government, but Momy 
remained as deputy. Need one be surprised f Pet^ile 
vote for candidates rather than for opinions. It is rdattd 
that an employer, wishing to com[>el one of his workmen 
to vote for Changarnier during Uttc fUbisctU of 1848, the 
workman, in a spirit of contraction, knowing no more 
about one candidate than about the other, purposely and 
deliberately recorded his vote for Louis NapoUon ! 

Morny was no Bonapartist as yet, but an Orkanist. 
In London, one day, Louis Napol^n havit^ been 
announced at a reception, Moray immediately withdrew 
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" because I wiuit now, once and for all, to get to the 
bottom of the whole question.'* 

After Saint-Cyr and Fontainebleau, Madame de Souza 
having died, Mornjr asked to be sent to Africa, pushing 
his dandjrism to the extent of wanting to taste ^e joy of 

G motion by merit alone, when he might so eaaly have 
a brilliant career at Court ! 

He was very friendly with the Orleans lamily, 
particularly with the young Duke, the one who was the 
victim of the accident at Neuilly, to whom he had 
been introduced by Carbonnel. 

Pitting surroundings for litde love-affiurs. When 
Momy set out for Algiers astonishment and admiration 
were exp res sed, and people observed with a smile : " What 
a lot of women will be m tears ! " 

General Oudinot took Momy as his aide-de-camp, 
and it was in this capacity that he went through the 
campaign of Mascara. It is related that, one evening, 
when he was worn out widi iatigue and half dead of thirst, 
an officer handed him an orange, which he was greatly 
delighted to receive. He wiuted to know this good 
comrade's name : 

" I am Captun Qungarnier," replied the other. 

At Constantine, Momy saved the life of General Trizel 
by flinging himself in front of him. Result : four bullets 
which merely [nerced his cap, and the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour I He is a man who gets luck thrown in his 
way. He had observed the good work done by Chan- 
gamier at this time, and, grateral for the timely offering 
of the orange, mentioned him to his commanding officer, 
who bore the recommendation in mind. 

Falling a victim to fever, he sent in his papers in 1 838 
and returned to Paris, where he at once be^me absorbed 
in the whirl of society. 

The elegant Momy was now to be seen on the 
Boulevards and in the salons ; a brilliant talker, well 
versed in affairs, a favourite with the ladies, a gay and 
agreeable man about town. Bunness matters were easily 
mastered by him, and he displayed coolness, boldness, and 
judgment. He ftequented the theatres and other resorts 
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of pleasure, and gave himself up madly to love, gamUiog, 
and drinking. . . . Happy man I 

He was a "good fellow" rather than a trusty friend, 
adventurous rauier than ambitious, contemptuous rather 
than indulgent, patronizing rather than obliging. 
Supremely sel6sh, nothing influenced him save in so 
hr as it affected his own interests. 

At the age of twenty-seven he had already b^un to 
adopt the tide of Comte de Morny, because it sounded 
better. He wore the title and the red riband with the 
most perfect ease. He set the fiuhions. He even wrote 
for a newspaper, the Messager, which (strange coinctdencs I) 
was owned by the Comte de Walewski, a natural son of 
the first Napoleon. 

At this period he was in a fair way to make his fortune 
in Auveigne, as well as the fortune, if not of that whole 
province, at least of the Limagne, by establishing there a 
factory for home-grown sugar to which Madame L^on 
subscribed half ofthe entire capitaL 

Being an employer of labour, why should he not 
become a deputy ? 

Accordingly he conducted a highly successful and 
skilful electoral campaign, scattering witty remarks and 
gold in profusion, and was promptly elected to the 
Assembly, where Marrast referred to him as '*the 
youngest and the baldest of the men who have satisfied 
their passions." 

For Momy became bald quite early, owing to the 
game he played of burning the candle at bo£ ends. 

Government succeeded Government, but Momy 
remained as deputy. Need one be surprised? People 
vote for candidates rather than for opinions. It is related 
that an employer, wishing to compel one of his workmen 
to vote for Changarnier during the plebiscite of 1848, the 
workman, in a spirit of contradiction, knowing no more 
about one candidate than about the other, purposely and 
deliberately recorded his vote for Louis NapoUon ! 

Morny was no Bonapartist as yet, but an Orleanist. 
In London, one day, Louis NapoUon havii^ been 
announced at a reception, Morny immediately withdrew 
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from the room. In 1 849 he was against his brother, and 
against the Republicans as well. But when, in the conflict 
that ensued between the President and the Assembly, he 
saw in which direction the current of public opinion was 
setting, he turned round and sided with the probable 
victor. He spoke to Walewski, the ill^itimate son, as 
is well known, of the First Napoleon. The Imperial 
bastard and the Royil bastard were on the best of terms 
with one another. The reconciliation took place, and 
henceforth Morny espoused his brother's cause with the 
most absolute devotion. 

On re-fcadin^ these notes, written some years ago (I 
am writing now m 1S68), I smile to myself and rulect ; 
and I insert here the following portrait of Morny drawn 
by VicttM- Hugo : — 

** What was Morny F A self-conceited fop, an intriguer, 
but not austere, a friend of Romieu and a supporter of 
Guizot, with the manners of a man of the world and the 
morals of the roulette-table, self-satisfied and witty, com- 
Inning a certain liberality of ideas with a readiness to avail 
himsuf of a crime, provided that it served any useful 
purpose — contriving to smile sweetly with villainous bad 
teeth — leading a lire of pleasure, dissipated, but reserved — 
ugly, good-tempered, fierce and intrepid — unconcernedly 
abindoning to his fate a prisoner who was only a trother, 
but ready to risk his head for a brother who was an 
£Mp/rw— having the same mother as Louts Bonaparte 
and, like Louis Bonaparte, of uncertain paternity — having 
it in his power to call himself Beauharnais, or Fuhaut, and 
actually calling himself Morny — degradinc literature into 
vaudtville and turning politics into tragedy — a free-liver, 
a bully — ^possessing all the frivolity compatible with 
villainy — a fit subject for Marivaux's light satire, fitter 
still for Tacitus* scathing denunciation — a man without 
conscience, of irreproachable el^ance, infamous and 
amiable — able to play the duke to perfection when need 
required — such was this evil-doer." 

The description is severe ; but 1 am not sure that it is 
altogether untrue. 
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CHAPTER VI 

PREPARATIONS FOR THt '* COUP d'iTAT"; THE COMTK 
DE MORNY 

Jutumn of 185 1 

Active Bonapaitjal propaganda — H. de Hontalembert'i dilemma — Secret 
pfcparatioDB ; unknowii even to the Baton d'AmMa — Fall of the 
HinistiT — Pcrsigny, Maupu,^ Saint-Anaud — Thicn on the prowl — 
Lt ^tctre Rottgt — Coup iElat ineviiaUe and graerally expected — 
A detailed [MtigTaninie — General Magnan, Fleuir — De Hornjr : birth, 
education; man of [deasuie, dandy, wit, courtier; hia courage, his 
cool audacity, Ilia oelfishness, hia boldneas — Pen-portrait by Victor 
Hiigo. 

August 1 851. — The Assembly has adjourned for the 
recess ; now is the time for us to work hard. We are all 
thinking of the approaching and inevitable Coup a&utL 
Shall we make it, according to Carlier's plan, during the 
prorc^tion ? There are grounds for fearii^ the effect of 
the presence of the Members in their own Departments. 

We content ourselves, therefore, with continuing the 
Bonapartist and anti-Revolutionary prc^iaganda, and wait 
for the decisive hour which autumn wUl brmg with it. 

M. de Montalembert has already very perdoentljr 
put forward this dilemma : 

" One of two things : either the Constitution is in 
conformity with the national will, or it Is noL If it is 
not, who dare force it upon the country ? If it is, why 
do the Republicans dedine to grant this supreme and 
convincing opportunity of approving the Constitution ? 
Why do they shrink from the chance of crushing us 
beneath an overwhelming declaration of public opinion ? 
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If they wish to [HTserve the Republic and the Constitution, 
thejr must open the door, or it will be burst in." 

They have not opened the door. We will force it 
op.„. 

Jupitt 1851. — We are all urging the Prince to take 
the course which, if not l^al in form, is yet the rightful 
one. 

Persigny is the most convincing, and has most 
influence with him. On the nth of this month Moray, 
Carlier, Rouher, and he met at Saint-Cloud to study the 
question of the Coup J'iitat. I also had a long conversa- 
tion yesterday with Espinasse and Fortoul on the same 
sut^ect 

We are calling to the colours, as it were, those on 
whom we can most depend, and some important appcunt- 
ments have been made. On July 17th Magnan was 
made Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Paris, in 
which Saint-Arnaud assumed command of a division on 
the 26th. 

It was Fleury who recommended the latter to Louis 
Napolten. 

Espinasse, Canrobert, Marulaz, and other officers on 
whose loyalty we can depend have just been summoned 
to Paris. 

All this is armed force, it will be said I And you 
call this complying with the will of the Nation ? 

The Nation is a flock, enthusiastic indeed, but without 
order or discipline. And it is only the majority that is 
for us. The minority will be a cause of bloodshed. We 
are arming in order that the Revolution may be a 
peaceful one. ^ 

• • 

August ij/A. — Bonapardst banquets, at which there 
arc cries of ** Vive I'Empcreur ! " We can see the storm 
approaching which will cause a disturbance, but which will 
sweep the air dear of pestilential vapours, after which the 
sky will be serene. 

Many people, naturally, are indulging in forecasts, 
guesses, and presentiments ; but what matter I 
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At midnight Momy returned from the Opiri- 
Comique. He went to join Persigny, Maupos, and 
Saint-Arnaud, who were already assembled in the Pre»- 
dent's study. The President shook me by the hand and 
thus gave me to understand, at the last minute, that even 
the most loyal of his friends, if he were not playing an 
active part, must not be present at that su[>reme 
interview. 

It was not until two o'clock that the five men who 
were about to lay the foundations of a new order of 
things separated. 

Silence reigned in the £lysie — a ulence of scarcely 
diree hours' duration. 

** I slept during those three hours," dedared the 
Prince ; " and my slumbers were not even disturbed 
by a dream." 



And this is what was seen on December znd. The 
population of Paris gazing, half-stupefied, at the walk 
covered irith placards ; troops collecting here and diere ; 
messengers galloping in all directions ; arrests of all sorts 
taking place, including all the elements of danger, whether 
of those in high places, such as the Assembly, or those of 
lower position in the street — leaders of secret societies, 
and men who had erected barricades, both moral and 
material. 

The dear and ringing language of the placards ran 
as follows : 

In the Name of the French People 

The President of the Republic decre es : 

Art. I. — The National iUsembly a dissolved. 

Art. II. — Universal Suffrage is re-established. The 
Law of May list is repealed. 

Art. III.— The Comitia of the French People will be 
held from December 14th to the 21st next. 

Art IV. — A State of Siege is decreed within the 
limits of the ist Military EKviuon. 
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Art. V. — The Council of State ia dissolved. 
Art. VI. — The Minister of the Interior is charged 
with the execution of the present decree. 

Done at the Palace of the iiytie, December znd, 
1851. 

Louis NAPOLioN Bonaparte. 
Minuter of the InUrior, 

De Mornv. 

There were also comprehensive Manifestos to the 
peopk and the army, too lengthy for insertion here. 



A body of troops and a number of gendarmes were 

f laced at the disposal of the Commissaries c^ Police of 
'aris and its outskirts. The latter were summoned at 
five o'clock by M. de Maupos, and, being brought 
in one by one, were harangued and instructed in their 
duties. Kxteen of the most capaUe were told off to 
arrest and bring to Mazas the sixteen most formidable 
of the Representatives^ namety, MM. Thiers, Baze, 
Charras, liigrange, Roger, Nadaud, Miot, Greppo, 
Cholat, Baune, and Valentin ; and also Generals Chan- 
Kamier, Lamoridire, Cavaignac, Bedeau, and Lefl6, as 
being implicated in a plot against the safety of the State. 
Forty others, aided tnr Officiers de Psix, were to secure the 
persons of eighty leaders of clubs and secret societies. 

All this was to be carried through by right o'clock, 
and, as a matter of feet, it was. 

A list had been drawn up of hotds, cafib, and 
restaurants, known as bring meeting-places of the 
Socialists, and the police were to surround these at 
dawn, blocking up all means of exit. 

When the news of the Onr^ if^iat bq;an to ^read, 
the militant party repaired one by <me to the usual 
rendezvous to discuss the situation . . . and were placed 
under lock and key. The markets were guarded with 
sperial stringency to prevent their bring utilized for 
barricades. 

In forty minutes all those men who were thoi^ht 
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name, as in war, where skill and courage establish their 
authority. The thin mist of ideas ever dissolves at the 
appearance of foret." 

Between you and me, Romieu talks nonsense. More- 
over, he is a professed farceur^ who is not to be taken 
seriously. We don't trouble to ask the beams of a 
scaffolding if they are dirty. 

I was told a good story about Romieu. One nighty 
he was so drunk he fell down in the street His friends, 
not bang able to carry him, contented themselves with 
fixing up a red lantern dose to him, like those which are 
hung up at night when the street is under repair. 



End of Novem6er. — Everybody everywhere now talks 
of the Coup d'ifat as of something necessary and 
imminent. In the salons it is a subject for i^santry. 
At the ^lysie it is studied in all its details. The Church 
is hopng for it, the people expecting it, the Army 
counting upon it. 

A Q>lond of the lancers — the same who, at Satory, 
gave the agnal for shouts of *' Vive I'Empereur " — hujust 
entertained his comrades at a grand '* punch." They 
drank toasts of no equivocal character to the health of 
Napoleon. 

The Archbishop of Paris has declared that social order 
is tottering, and that we need a saviour. And he has 
named that saviour. 

In a week from now all will be over. 



. . . i8$2. — I now know the details of the prepara- 
tions for the Coup d'£tat in a more complete fashion, for 
the extremely cautious Prince did not tell me all ! 

It was at the end of October that the [dan was sketched 
out between Saint-Arnaud and Maupas. About that time 
Louis Napolion furnished them with absolute proo^ of 
Changamier's plot against the ilysic. To wait longer 
meant ruin. Saint-Arnaud studied the Coup d'&tat ascHie 
studies the plans for a battle. From September, lists of 
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the necessary [HtMcriptions had already been drawn up at 
Stdnt-Cloud. As for the business to be done, a time- 
table for each hour was arranged. Here it is : 

From 3 to 4 a.m. reception of the Commissaries of 
Pohce by the Prifet, and instructions given to them. 

At $.30 occuftation of the buildings of the Assembly. 

At 6 arrest of dangerous Genenls, Representatives, 
heads of societies, and democrats. 

At 6.30 posting up of cH-odamations, and dispo«tion 
of troops near the houses where arrests are taking place. 

At 7 everything ought to be completed. 

At 8 the Minister of the Interior sends his instructions 
to the Prifets. , 

• • 

Tie men of At Coup £t.tat. — Disregarding myself, for, 
by my own choice, I played no official part in the move- 
ntent, there remain to be sketched some interesting outline 
portraits of the persons to whom we owe the Second 
kmmre. 

Three stand in the for^round : Saint-Arnaud, 
Morny, Maupas. 

In the middle distance : General Magnan, Perugny, 
Fleury. 

Several more in the background ; but, as the distance 
recedes, their outlines become more faint. 

For the present I shall confine myself to Morny. 

Morny is a nngular personage ; a roan of afiiiin, or, 
rather, a dttitihf in the world of business. It must be 
allowtti that he plays his part in a highly supen<M- manner. 
He is, moreover, as complicated as is his origin. This 
origin, of which people tell you in whispers, is like a 
fiury-ttle. 

Once upon a time there was a pretty woman, off- 
spring of the illicit amours of Louis XV., who became 
one of Talleyrand's mistresses. This pretty woman had a 
son who won the rank of General and the favours of a 
Queen. From the loves of this General and this Queen 
was bom a child, who was thus related to an Emperor 
and brother of a President of the RepuhJic now in the 
way of becoming an Emperor in his turn. Being a love 
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capable of attempting to produce a counter-revolutioD 
were dragged from their beds and locked up. At eight 
o'clock the railway-stations, telegraph-offices, and other 
public buildings, the Palais de Justice and the HAtd 
de Ville, were in the hands of the new authoridcs of 
the tifiee. 

The detuls of the chief arrests made that morning 
have been related by M. Mayer in a sensational book 
written by him in fifteen days shortly after the occur- 
rences took place. On reading my notes again, 1 have 
interpolated these detuK inasmuch as they tdly with the 
various accounts which reached me from sevend difierent 
sources. 

M. Hubault the elder, with four asnstants, entered 
at half-past five the garden of the house inhidritcd Iw 
M. Thiers, Place Saint-Geoi^es. All Paris knows this 
el^ant dwelling. 

A servant conducted them to the first floor, and, 
pointing to a door at the end of a long passage, said : 
** He is in there." A fire was burning comfort^ily in 
the room, and a small lamp threw its l^ht on the 
expressive features of the fiunous orator, framed by thick 
curtains of red silk. He appeared to be asleep. Hit 
servant touched him on the shoulder aiKf said : 

**Sir, here are some gentlemen who wish to speak 
to you." 

He rose up hurriedly, put his hand to his head, and 
asked : 

" What is it about i " 

" A search-warrant for you," sud the M^stralb 
"But do not be alarmed, there is no menace to your 
safety." 

"But what do you intend to do^ gendemen? Do 
you know that I am a Representative, and that your 
present action may bring vour heads to the scaflbld i " 

"I am aware of it,' said the Commiwafy gtrnvdy. 
** But even that p>rospect does not prevent a public official 
fitmi executing his duty." 

** But is it a Cesp d'£tat then ? And am I the onljr 
person who is being treated in this manner i " 

L, ,1. ; „v^iOOgIC 
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*' because I want now, otux and for all, to get to the 
bottom of the whole question." 

After Saint-Cyr and Fontainebleau, Madame de Souza 
having died^ Mornjr asked to be sent to Africa, pushing 
his dandjrism to the extent of wanting to taste ^e joy of 
promotion by merit alone, when he might so easily have 
had a brilliant career at Court ! 

He was very fiiendly with the Orleans lamily, 
particularly with the young Duke, the one who was the 
victim of the accident at Neuilly, to whom he had 
been introduced by Carbonnel. 

Fittii^ surroundings for litde love-affiurs. When 
Momy set out for Algiers astonishment and admiration 
were exp res sed, and people observed with a smile : " What 
a lot of women will be in tears ! " 

General Oudinot took Morny as his aide-de-camp, 
and it was in this capacity that he went through the 
campaign of Mascara. It is related that, one evening, 
when he was worn out with iatigue and half dead of thirst, 
an officer handed him an orange, which he was greatly 
delighted to receive. He wisned to know this good 
comrade's name : 

" I am Captun Changarnier," replied the other. 

At Constantine, Momy »ved the life of General Trizcl 
by flinging himself in front of him. Result : four bullets 
wtuch merely pierced bis cap, and the Cross of the L^on 
of Honour I He is a man who gets luck thrown in his 
way. He had observed the good work done by Chan- 
gamier at this time, and, ffratdnil for the timely offering 
of the orange, mentioned him to his commanding officer, 
who bore the recommendation in mind. 

Falling a victim to fever, he sent in his papers in i S38 
and returned to Paris, where he at once becune absorbed 
in the whirl of society. 

The elegant Momy was now to be seen on the 
Boulevards and in the salons ; a brilliant talker, well 
versed in afllaira, a favourite with the ladies, a gay and 
igreeaUe man about town. Business matters were easily 
mastered by him, and he displayed coolness, boldness, and 
judgment. He firquented the theatres and other resorts 
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Commissary, whose name he carefully noted, entrusted 
to him a letter for hts wife, asked to be served vritii 
cafe au hit, and refused to ugn the document relating 
to his arrest on the grounds, as he sud, that to do so 
would be to recc^ize the l^dlitjr of the violation of the 
law committed in regard to mm. 



Towards seven in the morning Perugny, Chief o£ the 
Staff, came to the EXysic to deliver his account of 
the events of the past night. All was quiet in and 
around the Palace. Even the servants were in ignorance 
of the Revolution that had just taken place. The Prince 
appeared with a cigarette in bis mouth. He was informed 
that all was going well. 

Momy lutd just arrived at the offices of the Minister 
of the Interior, where he was engaged in administrative 
business, guarded by the Chasseurs oe Vincennes. Saint- 
Arnaud was at work at the War Offi^. Maupu had 
disseminated his agents throughout the town to di^Krse 
the political demonstrators. At the comers of die streets 
the inhalntants, calm in demeanour, were readii^ the 
placards and making fiin of the defunct Assembly in 
outspoken tones. 

Towards eight o'clock the partisans of the Prince 
arrived in the court-yard of the Palace. I was among 
the first, tf^ther wiUi the Princesse Mathilde, the old 
ex-King Je^me, Exelmans, Piat, and Beaumont-Vassy. 
With great emotion I went towards my old friend and 
grasped his hand, wishing him success. I had not gmie 
to bed all night. Suddenly shouts broke out. The 
soldiers were greeting the dawn of the Empire. 

At nine the troops b^n to move and ttxA up 
positions at the Palais-Bourbon, the Champ de Mars^ 
the Tuileries, the Carrousel, the Invalides, the Chiunps- 
£lys^ the Concorde, the Hdtel de Ville, and on the 
quays. The Minister of War rode at a galley along the 
ranks, saw that the army was sympathetic, and recumed 
to the J^lysee, where, at ten o'clock, the Preadent mounted 
hts horse. 
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ti-om the room. In 1 849 he was against his brother, and 
against the Republicans as well. But when, in the conflict 
that ensued between the President and the Assembly, he 
saw in which direction the current of public o[Mnion was 
setting, he turned round and sided with the probable 
victor. He spoke to Walewski, the illegitimate son, as 
is well known, of the First Napoleon. The Imperial 
bastard and the Rojral bastard were on the best of terms 
with one another. The reconciliation took place, and 
henceforth Morny espoused his brother's cause with the 
most absolute devotion. 

On re-reading these notes, written some years ago (I 
am writing now tn 1868), I smile to myself and reflect ; 
and I insert here the following portrait of Morny drawn 
by Victor Hugo : — 

" What was Momy ? A self>concoted fop, an intriguer, 
but not austere, a friend of Romieu and a supporter of 
Guizot, with the manners of a man of the world and the 
morals of the roulette-table, self-satisfied and witty, com- 
Uning a certain liberality of ideas with a readiness to avail 
himsdf of a crime, provided that it served any usefiil 
purpose—contrivine to smile sweetly with villainous bad 
teeUl — leading a lire of pleasure, dissipated, but reserved — 
ugly, good-tempered, fierce and intrepid — unconcernedly 
aftmdoning to his fate a prisoner who was only a brother^ 
but ready to risk his head for a brother who was an 
£M^^«r— having the same mother as Louis Bonaparte 
and, like Louis Bonaparte, of uncertain patemi^ — having 
it in his power to call himself Beauharnais, or Fuhaut, and 
actually calling himself Morny — degrading literature into 
vaudeville and turning politics into tragedy — a free-liver, 
a bully — possessing all the frivolity compatible with 
villainy — a fit subject for Marivaux's light satire, fitter 
still for Tacitus' scathing denunciation — a man without 
ctHiscience, of irreproacns^le elegance, infiunous and 
amiable — able to play the duke to perfection when need 
required — such was this evil-doer." 

The description is severe ; but I am not sure that it is 
altogether untrue. 
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nised of " Vive k RipubUque ! " in a fashion diat 
seemed to him to imUcate hostility, he ^ispered to 
Fleury, and ahnost immediat^ the cuirassien shouted 
with all thtir might : " Vive la Ripublique I " 

The Prince had shown great adroitness. 

All seemed to be going as well as possible. A certain 
amount of opposition, however, manifested itself; but 
this was no more than had been expected. 

The most suspected of the Representatives had been 
arrested. About a dozen joumab had been suf^xcssed, 
their printing-presses locked up, and their offices otxu- 
pied by soldiers. The Assemuy had been cleared of 
some thirty deputies who had succeeded in meeting tiierc 
Several meetings had been dispersed, including one held 
in the Rue des Petits-Augustins, ^^ded over bjr 
Crimieux ; and the sitting of the High G>urt at tlw 
Palais which was adjudging Louis Na{wUon Bonaparte 
guilty of hi^ treason, had been put an end to. But 
tiiere still remained something to be dreaded, to wit^ the 
barricades. 



However, towards four o'clock, success appeared to be 
assured. « 

The President, acting on the advice of Magium, 
reviewed the Korte division, consisting of two regiments 
of cari}ineers and two regiments of cuirassiers too had 
come from Versulles and were encamped in the Champ»- 
^ys^es. T^e review finished, these four regiments 
proceeded at a trot along the Boulevards, and the 
spectators had to clear out of the road as the dense mass 
CH cavalry with their clinking sabres rode past. A few 
shots were fired. Fleury had his kipi pierced by a bullet, 
aimed, no doubt, at the Freudent who was supposed to be 
riding at their head. 

In the evening we dined merrily at the ^ys£e. But 
our opponents were about to make their last and final 
attempt at reustance. They could only extricate them- 
selves from the affair by civil war, and to this they were 
determined to resort. 
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The Socialist Committees usembled after midday on 
December ist They determined to erect barricadet 
in the faubourgs of the Temple, Saint-Marceau, Stint- 
Aubonne, the Bastille, the Tr6ne (always the same places I), 
to have portable bombs, to sound the tocsin. . . . 

However, the oia^t passed off quietly. There had 
been only a slight blT on the Bourse. The Government 
was ready. 



Deeemker yd was the first bad day. On the one 
ude, the forces of revolt and anarchy ; on the other, 
28 regiments of infantry, 4 battalions of chasseurs, 2 bat- 
talicHis of the Republican Guard, 1 battalions of gendarmes, 
13 battalions of cavaltr, 4 companies of engineers, 19 
batteries of artillery — au this force devoted to the cause 
of order and wonderfully disciplined. 

The first encounter occuiired in the following way. 
General Manilaz had taken up his pondon in the Place 
de la Bastille when warning was brought to him that a 
barricade was being raised at the point where the Rue 
Cotte and the Rue Sainte-Mareuerite meet the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine. Immediately he despatches three com- 
panies of the 19th Light Infantry and a battalion of the 
44th Une regiment by the Rue de Charonne to take the 
barricade in the flank. 

At this barricade were the Rewesentatives Baudin, 
Schoelcher, Malardier, Dulac, de Flotte and Bruckner, 
Brillier, Maigne, the advocate Madier de Mon^au, and 
Esquiros the poet. Baudin urged the crowd to arm 
themselves ; but some one shouted to him : 

** Do you think we are going to get ourselves killed 
that you may keep your twenty-five francs ? " 

'* Ctizen," replied Baudin, " you shall see how a nun 
dies for twenty-five francs." 

At this moment Commander Pujol interposed. 

" I wish to speak ! " shouted Baudin. ** In the name 
of the Constitution. . . ." 

" Fire ! " roared a vtnce. 

A bullet from the barricade struck and lulled aw^ier. 
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A volley followed. Baudin, shot full in the face, 
dropped dead. 

In spite of alt} I salute the corpse of this hero. It 
was nine o'clock. Half an hour later the troops occupied 
the Boulevards fi-om the Bastille to the Chateau d'E)au, 
and the corner-houses of the Place, where the guns were 
awaiting their opportunity. 

But the insurrection was not overcome yet 



In the afternowi, at about four o'clock, M. de 
Maupas sent the following report to General M^iui : 

*' Barricades are being constructed in the Kue da 
Rambuteau opposite the Rue Saint-Denis and the Rue 
Saint-Martin. Carriages have been stopped and omnibuses 
overturned." 

There were now three centres of fighting. One in 
the nnghbourhood of the Rue du Temple, the Rue 
Rambuteau and the Rue Beaubourg, from which the 
insurgents are flying in order to carry on a sort of 
gueriUa warfare in the maze of neighboiuing streets and 
to raise barricades in the Rues Greneta, Transnonnain 
and Beaubourg ; a terrible fiinllade is going on at this 
point. 

A second near the Imprimerie Nationale, where the 
barricade was soon gallantly carried by the gendarmes 
under lieutenant Fabre. 

A third near the Marchi Sunt-Honore, where a few 
musket>shots quickly mastered the rioters. 

At nine the troo^ retired to their quarters, a final 
demonstration in the Rue des Gravilliers being suppressed 
by a handful of police. 

All resistance now seemed over ; but, alas j it was all 
to begin afresh. 

On the 4th I only left my house to go to the ^ys^ 
The evening before 1 had strolled about a little, but the 
streets were really hardly safe. My dudes were over ; it 
was for the armed forces to re-establish order. I had only 
to wait. 

Concerning the events of the 4th I only wish to 
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insert here, by way of memorandum, the report of General 
Magnan to the Minister of War : 

'* Seeing that the dajr had been spent in ins^ifi- 
cant and indeciuve skirmishes, and. suspecting the noten 
of an intention to tire out the troops by carrying 
00 disturbances in difierent quarters in succession, I 
detemuned to allow the rising to take its own course, 
and give the insurgents the opportunity of choosing their 
own ground and of establiuiing there a compact mass 
q£ men whom I could reach and attack. With this 
object, 1 withdrew all my troops into quarters, and then 
waited. 

" Since the morning of the 4th, the reports of the 
Prefect of Pdice and ray own obsmntions made it certain 
that mobs of rioters were forming in the Quartien Sunt- 
Antmne, Sunt.Denis, and Saint-Martin, and were 
beginning to erect barricades there. 

** The insurrection appeared to have as its locus the 
space enclosed between the Boulevards and the Rues du 
Temple, Rambuteau, and Montmartre. 

'* At noon I learnt that the barricades were becoming 
formidable and that the insurgents were entrenched 
behind them ; but I had decided not to attack before two 
o'clock, and, adhering firmly to my resolution, I did not 
advance before that time, although I was strongly uiged 
to do so. I knew the ardour of my troops and thor 
impatience for the fight, and I felt certain of putting 
down this insurrection within two hours, if the rioters 
would accept batde openly. 

** Success has justified my delay. The attack fixed 
for two o'clock was to be effected by a converging move- 
ment of the divinons of Carrelet and Levasseur. 

"Accordingly, the brigade under Boutin took up 
its position between the Porte Saint-Denis and the Porte 
Saint-Martin, while those of Cotte and Canrobert massed 
on die Boulevard des Italiens, while General Dulac 
occupied tiie Pointe-Saint-Eustache, and General Reibell's 
cavury established itself in the Rue dc la Faix. 

" General Ixvasseur, resuming his pontion, formed 
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up his columns so as to suppcHt the moTtments of 
Carrelet's division. 

'*At two in the afternoon all these troops nude a 
umultaneous advance. 

*' Boutin's brigade swept the Boulevards as far as the 
Rue du Temple, going down that street as &r as the Rue 
Rambuteau, and dearing away all the barricades which it 
encountered on the way. 

" Cotte's brigade engaged in the Rue Saint-Denis, 
with a battalion of the 1 5th Light Infantry dashed into 
the Rue du Petit-Carreau, which was already barricaded. 

■* General Canrobert, taking up his portion at the 
Porte Saint-Martin, advanced through the street of 
the tiubourg of that name and the adjacent streets which 
were obstructed by strong barricades, which the 5th 
battalion of infantry by the orders of Levaastx^Sorral, 
their commanding officer, carried with extraordinary 
courage. General Dulac sends fmnirard, to attack the 
barricades in the Rue de Rambuteau and the adjacent 
streets, columns formed of the three battalions c^ the 
51st regiment of the line, under O^onel de Lourmel, and 
of two other battalions, one of the 19th of the line, the 
other of the 43rd, supported by a battery of artillery. 

'*At the same time Herbillon's bngade, fonned of 
two columns, of which one was ted by General Levasseur 
in person, penetrated to the very heart of the insurrection 
by the Rues du Temple, Rambuteau, and Saint-Martin. 

** General Maruiaz was operating in the same direction 
by the Rue Saint-Denis, and threw into the cross-streeti 
a light column under the command of Colooel de la 
Motte-Rouge, of the 19th light R^ment. 

" At the same time General Courtigis, arriving from 
Vincennes at the head of his brigade, swept the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine, in which sevoil barriaules had been 
erected. 

" These various operations were conducted, under the 
lire of the insurgents, with a skill and dash which cmild 
not leave success doubtful for a moment The barricades, 
assaulted first by cannon-fire, were carried at the point of 
the bayonet. All that part of the town extending between 
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the Faubouivs Saint-Antcnne and Ssint-Martin, and be- 
tween the Pointe-Saint-Eustache and the Hotel de Ville 
were traversed in nil dtrecbons br our in&ntiy cc^umns, 
the barricades pulled down and destroyed, the insui^ents 
di^KTsed and slain. The mobs which tried to form 
agun on the Boulevards were charged by General Reibell's 
cavalry, which had to sustain, opponte the Rue Mont- 
martre, a fH-etty heavy fuuUade. 

*' Attacked on all sides at once, disconcerted by the 
irresistiUe dash of our troops and by the encircling 
movements which enveloped, as though with a net-work 
<^ fire, the district where diey had awuted our attack, 
the insui^ents did not venture upon any further serious 
attempt. 

" At five in tht evening the troops of Carrelet's 
division returned to take up thnr position on the Boulevard. 

** Thus the attack, which had b^un at two o'clock, 
was over before five in the evening. The insurgents 
were defeated on ground of their own choonng. 

" From tiut moment there has been no further dis- 
turbance in Paris, and public traffic has been resumed at 
ill pants. The troops have returned to quarters, and 
from the next day— -the 6th — the Parisians, seeing no 
further display of armed force in the streets, have re- 
turned to their business and their ordinary modes of Ufe. 

** Unhapfnly, operations so complicated as these could 
not be executed without considerable losses. During 
thote days we hsd 24 killed, including one o6ker, and 
184 wounded, (^whom 17 were officers. 

" I shall have the honour presently to forward you 
the names of those of all ranks who seem to me most 
entitled to rewards, and on whose behalf I beg you to 
solicit the kind interest of the Prendent of the Republic 

^'Recare, sir, the assurance of my respectful 
devotion." 

" Magnan, 

** CtmmoMJer-iihChirf." 



In the midst of the excitement of December 3rd, " 
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when the streets were resounding with the shouts of the 
mob, a carriage appeared at the end of the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine. Prince Louis Napoleon was in it alone, 
and without an escort. For a moment the crowd surged 
round him, then suddenly, subdued by tfab mark of 
courage, they fell silent. Finally, they drew back to 
make way for the carriage, which continued slowly on its 
way amid shouts of** Vive I'Empereur ! " 



Exaggerated statements have been made of the number 
of victims during these days of December, some people 
even asserting that it amounted to thousands. The exa£t 
total is 380. Still, that is too many. But when you 
compare it with those of the days of Revolution in 1830 
and 1 848 ! 



Later date. — Maupns has related to me his last inter- 
view, on the evening before the Coup tT Etat, with Louis 
Napoleon and the three other " conspirators." 

"What foolish sUttments have been made on this 
subject 1 what words that were never spoken have been 
quoted ! Nothing was ever more simple. You would 
never have thought that we were on the eve of an historic 
day. We seemed to be diseasing the most ordinary 
matters in the world. Each of us read, and re-read, and 
wdghed the proclamations, making comments to which 
the Prince listened with great attention. Sunt-Amaud 
and I went over once more the measures we intended to 
take to carry the affiiir throtu;h quickly and effectually. 
After which the Prince took nom his desk a box whiai 
he opened, saying to Saint-Arnaud : * Here is all my 
wealui. General ; take the half of it You will perha[« 
want some of it to-morrow, to distribute in presents.' 
The box contained sixty thousand fi'ancs ; Saint-Arnaud 
aoepted only ten thousand." 

'* These figures have been sUghtly misrepresented," 
' said I with a smile. 

" Yes, they talk of 500,000 francs given to Morny 
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and the same amount to Sunt-Amaud, 100,000 to 
myself, and 50,000 to Espinasso. Where die deucs could 
the Prince have got that amount of gold ? " 

I was silent. I know that the figures have been 
exa^erated. But I think the excellent Maupas has 
exaggerated also ... in the opponte direction. There 
was a cash-box on which Louis Napolten knew he could 
draw. . . . However, what matter these miserable ques- 
tions about money ! . . . 



December 13/A. — ^With a stroke of the pen, Louis 
Napoleon has just passed the Act for the railway from 
Lyons to Avignon which the Assembly had been dis- 
cussing for three years. And thus it is ever. Whatever 
may be sud, it is one of the good aspects of single-handed 
government that it avoids the fatal dilatoriness of parlia- 
mentary governmenL The Funds have risen eigiit francs 
in a week. There you have the matter in a nunhell. 



The Coup ittat is confirmed. The vote of the 
2 ist December was hailed with national rejoicings^ and the 
streets were decked with flags. 

On the 31st the results were brought triumphantly 
to the ^ysee. In the Prince's reply to M. Baroche I 
nobced this concise phrase : 

" France has understood that I only threw over l^al 
forms in order to secure her rights." 

He also said : 

" I want to extract from the occurrence of DKcmber 
2nd all the good contained in it." 

And a«in : 

"The State was like a pyramid which they were trying 
to ouke stand upon its apoc. I have turned it over and 
placed it on its iMse." 



Thus the year 1852 opens with the certain prospect 
of an Empire. It will be to-morrow, or the day after— I 
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mean to say in a month, or two, or six . . . hardly longer. 
But it will come surely. 

On December 31st, 1848, I wrote: **I see rinng 
in the distance the form of an eagle with outspread 
wings." On this January ist, 1852, I can write: 
"The eagle is here, above our heads, 1 crown in his 
talons, ft will descend in majestic flight and pkce this 
crown on the head of him who mU style himself 
Napoleon III." 

Napoleon III. . . . Momy. ... I think of Queen 
Hortense. What does she say, there on the other side 
of the great barrier, as she sees her sons, those two 
children of Love, now become the two children of 
Glory also.^ 
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CHAPTER VIII 

DICTATOMHIP 

January 1852 



■ ditctmioa on the Cm/ J'£ut—Tt Dtim at Notre Dune 
« the Tuilcnes— Fete at the HMet de ViUe— Pttrua 
o paint the Fratt^t red— Political oppooeots baniahed ; 



-ReMption at the Tuilcnes— Fete at the HMet de ViUe— Pttrua 
Borel olTera to paint the Frnmfait red— Political oppooeots baniabed ; 
ainmigtt olben, Victor Hugo, Roapail, Tbien, LamoricieRi Chan- 



gamier, Edgar Quioet, Ranuaat, Smile dc Girardin — New Conatiitt* 
tioo — Dream of Aienaberg — De Homjr auperaeded — Recooatitirted 
If iniUiy— " Tree* of Liberty '—Tit for Ut— Anecdote of Bninet, the 
actor— Conflacalion of the Orleans p rop er ti ea. 

yanuarj ut. — FreacKmeo, and Parisians above all, lore 
change, but submit themselves readily to accomplished 
iacts. The Coup (tktat has been definitely accepted. 
The aspect of the Boulevards is quite sufficient proof of 
this. I met Smith this morning, in front of the Madeleine. 
He bad not been in Paris for two months, and only knew 
by hearsay of what had taken place. I found him quite 
surprised at the quiet condition of the Capital ; he was 
especially struck by the number of shops open and filled 
with custuners, and the signs of confidence displayed by 
the passers-by, many of whom were foreigners. 

*' It is astonishing," said he. " I could never have 
believed things would settle down so quickly." 

** You forget, my friend, that the populace, taken as 
a wholej prefers a dear sky to one overcast with storms. 
It must be confinsed that, for a long time, we have seen 
nothing but dark clouds. Socialism, Communism, Dema- 
gogy, Anarchy — these had alarmed people's minds, and 
the puty quarrels in the Assembly had added to the 
I— 19 3'S 
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scare. To the vast majority of the people, who think 
only of securing the safety of their own interests, the 
situation had become one of great tension. There was a 
Gordian Knot, and the Prince has severed it." 

Smith made a gesture which showed that he did not 
agree wtdt me. 

" The method is a bad one," he interrupted. *' I 
always condemned the i8th Brumaire ; I cannot approve 
the 2nd of December. There wereother ways — l^al ways 
— of re-establishing order. No one has the right to fly 
in the face of legal forms which ought to renuun inviolable. 
What I blame most is the manner in which the change 
has been effected. It supplies a 6ital precedent. You 
told me, one day, that the ordinances of Charles X. were 
unjust. Well, then ... I am sure that all honest men 
agree with me." 

•* You have expressed your own opinion, but there 
are others," 1 replied. 

"Which?" 

** Come with me, and I will show you the repents 
from the provinces. All the lai^e towns, all the important 
centres of commerce and industry, even the workmen trf" 
Alsace and the South, have approved the enei^etic action 
of the Prince." 

** By approval, you mean keeping silence in the pre- 
sence of superior force, as when the Cannebtire at Mar- 
seilles was surrounded by troops and cannon ; or as 
at Lyons, when they knew the intentions of Castellane : 
or as in all those Departments which were placed in a 
state of siege and were kept quiet through fear of the 
orders issued by Saint-Arnaud to shoot down any one who 
oflered resistance." 

" A General must act as a General. The Head of a 
State is lost if he takes counsel with hesitation or feeble- 
ness. The outbreak was imminent, the Revolutionaries 
would have shrunk from no act of audacity. You have 
forgotten the risings in the Drome, the Var, the Vaucluse. 
How were those revolts fomented ? By diose whose 
sole desire was for a general upheaval. There was a social 
hydra, it was necessary to strike down its heads and pre- 
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vent them from rinng affain. Besides, the stroke has 
been confirmed hy the pTititcite. As Baroche said, the 
hour had come to deliver France from ill-omened theories, 
to shelter her from robbers and assasnns. The Prince 
himself has declared that he de«rcd one thing only — to 
save France, and perhaps the whole of Europe, from the 
terrible consequences of anarchical recldessness. You 
must allow he was right." 

" Madame Cornu says he was wrong." 

** I know, but Madame Cornu, whom the Prince will 
always esteem, whatever she may think, is only a woman. 
And you will admit that women understand nothing of 
reasons of State." 

Whereupon Smith bade me good-bye. 

** You are going to see Madune Cornu ? " I 
asked. 

" Perhaps." 

" For myself, I remain with the Prince." 



Same iau. — Yesterday the Prince received the Dipio- 
fflatic Body, the Clergy, and the Consistory. To-day 
he has been associated with sympathetic manifestations 
by the people. Early in the morning the guns at the 
Invaltdes thundered as a token of rgoidng. It was not 
only the celebration of the New Year, but also of deliver- 
ance from disorder. The guns lired ten shots for 
every million who voted " Yes " in the pUbitcUe, The 
salvos had not ceased when the TV Deum at Notre Dame 
began. The President was received with due solemnity. 
My thoughts turned, as I looked on, to the ceremony of 
coronation. The ritual to-day was almost as gorgeous. 
They sang Dominc jahim /at prtetitientem nostrum 
Napolevnem. Thousands of voices responded. 

After Divine Service a reception was held at the 
Tuileries, now used as the Palace instead of the Elysee. 
The civil and military authorities, the deputations from 
the departments and arrondissements, offered in turn their 
congratulations to the Prince. I shall never fbi^et this 
imposing spectacle. The walls were hung with flags of 
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the national colours, in which the eagle had replaced the 
cock. I hail the return of the eagle. I prefer the eagle 
which soars aloft to the cock down in the poultty-yara. 
But what does not please me so well, and has aroused the 
indignation of my ftiend Dclagrange, is the decision to 
effitce from all public buildings the motto, '^liberty. 
Equality, Fraternity." Why appear to announce in 
eflect — when tt is not the case — that liberty will hence- 
forth be proscribed and fraternity trampled under foot ? 
1 omit " equality " — that utc^an dream — but the other 
two words stand for realities. And people will make 
their comments. 

January 4/A. — The Prifet of the Seine is giving a ball 
in honour of the President of the Republic. All Paris 
receives Louis Napolten at the Hotel de Ville. All the 
notabilities of mercantile and commercial Paris are present 
at this magnificent fete. His brilliant reception is a con- 
vincing proof of the sympathy of the populace with the 
Prince and of its adhesion to the political r^me whidi 
has just been inaugurated. I was at the fete, and I saw 
none but smiling countenances. The ladies wore their 
most elaborate toilets in honour of the President; diamonds 
«»arkled everywhere. The ball was very animated : people 
felt that they were not now dancing, so to speak, over a 
volcano. The Minister of the Interior addressed some 
significant words to the Prince. I give them here, Aough 
not, perhaps, exactly as they were spoken. ** Your prayers 
will be heard. The force on which you desire to lean fiw 
support will become consolidated. In all the events which 
have taken place we see the finger of Providence, and It 
does not stop half-way." Words could not be more 
explicit. In my opinion the Empire is made. If its 
actual arrival is postponed it is solely in order to avcud 
causing complications in Europe. But what would these 
complications amount to ? At the present moment the 
diplomatic relations of France with other countries are 
as friendly as possible. All the Great Powers have in- 
structed their representatives in Paris to testify thor 
confidence in the Prince's policy, and to express their 
hope that this policy will continue to hold the anarchist 
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movement in check. However, no Government forgets 
that the Coneress of Vienna in 18 15 condemned for ever 
the Napoleonic Empire. Can it be imagined, therefore, 
that they will accept its restoration without protest ? But 
why should they protest ? Because they cannot under- 
stand that it is possible to restore it without war. In the 
view of many Soverdgns, a Napoleon 111. can only be 
another Napoleon I., with his ambitions and his armies 
everywhere on the march. Elngland, indeed, has anti- 
cipated all the other Powers in assenting to the r^me 
inaugurated on December 2od ; but even she entertains 
these apprehensions — though only up to a certain point 
I admit. I always recall to mind that sentence in the 
manifesto of Lamartine : ** If in the wisdom of Providence 
the hour seemed to have struck for the reconstruction of 
certain oppressed Nationalities in Europe or elsewhere ; 
if limits or obstacles have been imposed to the reformation 
from inside of such and such States ; if their right to ally 
among themselves for the consolidation of tbeu- couatiy 
has been disputed by force of arms, — then the French 
Republic would consider itself justified in taking up arms 
to protect these le^timate movements towards expansion 
and the vindication of nationality among peoples.* It is 
said that the Prince's mind is obsessed by tnis principle 
of nationalities. I know it, but, as we see, the mind of 
Lamartine is obsessed in the same way, not to mention 
Geor^ Sand, and Ec^ar Quiaet, who has made this 
principle the subject ofa well-known book. The Prince 
will always cause this principle to be respected, just as 
he will demand respect for the rights of France. He 
will not draw the sword without good cause ; but, at the 
same time, he will not let it rust in the scabturd if events 
force him to take action. Already he has reminded 
Be^uro that the seventy millions owing to France for 
the help given by her in 1 830 at the siege of Antwerp 
have not yet been paid ; that the hoepitalitf too generously 
accorded to the detractors of the r^me now established 
in France was an inadmissible demonstration, just as the 
toleration of the anti-French language of a portion of the 
Belgian Press constitutes an aggressive attitude of which 
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the French Government must demand the cessation. But 
that is a long way off being a declaration of war against 
Belgium. Nobody in France, moreover, shares the 
alarms and suspicions of certain foreign journals, Belgian, 
English, or German. Nobody in France believes in 
any complications arising from outside, as is proved by 
the fact that prices are rising on the Bourse all round, 
that stocks and shares have never been more actively 
dealt in, that a certain banldng-4iouse has made millicHis 
in the last fortnight or three weeks, that business orders 
arc pouring in faster than they can be executed, and that 
merchants declare they are making their fortunes. The 
Treasury is in a heilthy condition ; and, though the 
National Debt has risen to 630 millions, this year's 
Budget will certunly show a surplus which will allow 
of considerable remis«ons of taxation. To effect dus, 
what is required ? The maintenance of order. The 
Prince has promised to maintain it, and he will not faH 
in his task. 



January -jth. — Paris is herself again. The Republic 
of 1 848, in an excess of democratic zeal, thought it its 
duty to suppress the ancient names of the streets. The 
Prince is restoring them. It is an echo of his visit to 
the H6tel de Ville. The Palais National resumes its his- 
toric appellation. of Palais-Royal, the Acadimie Nationale 
de Musique its old title of Grand Op^ ; the Thi&tre 
de la Nation that of Theatre Fran(ais, the name in which 
the habitu^ of Molly's play-house rgoiced. . . . On 
this head I recall an anecdote which has never been given 
to the public. In 1848, when the Theatre Fnm^ais was 
robbed of its ancient name, and was called the Theitre 
de U Nation in virtue of the paradox that everything 
was national property, Pitrus Borel, daringly fiuitastic, 
the quaintiy humorous author of the Lycanthrope and of 
Madame Putiphar, went to 6nd the Sub-Commissary 
of the building, and observed to him in a serious ttme : 

*'Sir, an idea has occurred to me. You call the 
Gjmddie Fran^se the Thdltre de la Nation. Very 
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well, but you ought to paint the buildine red. If you 
like, 1 will undertake to get the job done by a committee 
of art-students, and it won't cost you a penny." 

The Sub-commissary, nonplussed, [»Y)mised to think 
the matter over. He is thinkmg still. 



January \otk, — The first convoys of deputies have 
departed, but there still remain some elements of revolt. 
To avoid any incitements to fresh disorders, the Govern- 
ment has determined to banish, temporarily at least, a 
certain number of persons violently opposed to the 
Prince-Preudent and to the acts of his Government. 
These consist for the most part of members of the 
National Assembly. Some of them are already in the 
hulks. Sixty-seven others have been ordered to quit the 
country on pain of deportation — among them Victor Huga 
Others are banished provisionally : Thiers, Lamoriciire, 
Changarnier, Edgar Quinet, Rimusat, £mile de Girardin, 
and a few more. There were three categories of men 
whose action or infiuence it was important to nullify* : 
those who had openly taken part in the ri^ogs — the 
courts have sentenced these men to be sent to a penal 
colony ; next, the leaders of Socialism or personal enemies 
of the President, who might, by thdr presence in France, 
if allowed to speak, provoke civil war— it has been 
decided to expel these men and to forbid their writings, 
if published abroad, from entering the country ; as f<»- 
the mere politicians from whom some subversive attempts 
might be feared, they have been removed pending future 
events. The decrees of proscription do not merely affect 
men judged to be dangerous in Paris, they extend also 
to the provinces. The Government ccHisidered this 
process of purification advisable, inasmuch as, in the 
Departments^ it bad been found necessary to fdace more 
than twenty thousand suspected persons under strict 
surveillance. The Prince, however, has granted many 
exemptions. . 

• * 

JantiAry ii/A.— The National Guard has been re- 
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ot^anized. Constituted as it has been hitherto, it mi^t 
have become an element of discord between citizois 
and Army. It is now becoming, on the contrary, a useful 
factor of Government, a support on which it can hence- 
forth depend. The Municipal Authorities, appmnted by 
the Government, draw up reguladons for the enrolment 
of the new militia. Every citizen between twenty-five 
and fifty may be called upon to join, but the Mayor 
selects diose who are actually enrolled, the others re- 
maining as a posfflble reserve. The Government names 
the officers, the latter appoint thur non-commisuoned 
cheers. There will be no National Guard except in 
those communes where the Government conmders the 
enrolment of such a force likely to give loyal support to 
the authorities. This, in my opinion, is a happy idea. 
In this way centres can be formed of men devoted to the 
cause of order. 



"January 14/A. — The new Constitution has just been 

fublished. I have read it attentively and pondered it. 
ts nature might have been foreseen firom the ideas whidi 
the Prince was known to entertain. I do not f<M'get what 
he often used to say to me at Arenaberg and London, 
both before and after the attempt at Boulc^e : 

" My dear d'Ambis," he would often repeat, ** 1 am 
the heir of Napoleon I. It is my absolute duty to con- 
tinue his work. As soon as I am in power I studl do all 
the things in which he was successful^ while avoiding those 
which caused his overthrow. Thus my future conduct is 
all marked out, and I shall not deviate icoxa it." 



The Constitution of January 14th, 1852, is a start in 
the carrying out of this programme. It rest<»es to their 
vigour the principles which prevuled under the Consulate 
and the Empire. It even adopts, word for word, the 
fundamental ideas of the Constitution of the year Vlll. 
and of the Decrees of the Senate in the years X. and XII. 
It rests on the grand idea of 1789 which should, in the 
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Prince's new, be the very basts of public rights in France. 
This idei was embodied in its clauses. The Constituent 
Assembly did not, it is true, consider these latter as 
imperative nundates, but it recognized their logical and 
legitimate authority. It proclaimed the responsibility of 
the governing power, the right of the Representatives 
of the People to elaborate me laws sanctioned by the 
Chief of the State ; it prohibited the raising of loons or 
taxes without the aporoving vote of the Assembly, which 
alone had the privilege (U* impodng financial burdens 
upon the citizens ; and it proclaimed the inviolabiUty of 
property and of individual liberty. The new Constitution 
is entirely inspired by these [ninciples, already assented to 
by the Nation. It divides the l^lslative power between 
the President of the Republic, the Senate, and the L^is- 
lative Body. The President is nominated for ten years, 
agreeaUy to the Constitution <^ the year VIII. Should 
he die before the expiration of his term of office, the 
Senate appeals to the country to proceed to the election 
of a new President ; but the Chief of the State has a right 
to indicate, in a secret document deposited in the archives 
of the Senate, the name of the citizen whom he himsdf 
considers fittest to safi^:uard the interests of France and 
recommends to the confidence and suffrages of the people. 
A Decree of the Senate c^ the year X. gave the First 
Consul the right of designating his successor ; but the 
new Constituoon is content to indicate t candidate to the 
people, leaving it quite free to choose him or not. The 
Prendent's pren^tives are such as belong to and are 
imposed upon every Head of a State who is invested with 
the supreme authority and is respon^ble for securing the 
welfare of the country. Consequently the Pre^dent has, 
save for certain specified exceptions, the r^ht of initiadve 
which was accorded by the Constitution of the £m[»re, as 
well as of the Revolution. The Prince-President is re- 
estaUishing this pren^tive, of which the Charter ol 1814 
deprived the Haul of the State in order to give it exclu- 
sively to the Assembly. Ijke the Emperor, the President 
thinks it right and convenient to hold the rnns in his own 
hand*. The Senate, however, is to enjoy a limited initia* 
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tive. It can study legisbtive questions of national interest, 
report upon its labours, and propose, should need arise, 
modifications and revisions of the Constitution ; but these 
require the assent of the President, and the decision is 
announced through a decree of the Senate. The revi^on, 
however, of the Constitution, which emanated from the 
proclamation of December znd and was approved by 
the people, will not be of l^al force until it receives the 
sanction of a pUbiscite adopting the ref<M'm of the constitu* 
tional laws. These latter are : The nomination of a 
responsible Head of the State for a period of ten years ; 
Ministers possessing only an executive power ; a Council 
of State to prepare measures and introduce them before 
the L^dative Body, the members of which are chosen 
individually by universal suffrage ; a Senate, composed 
of all the eminent men of the country, exercising a 
balancing power, and safeguarding the maintenance of the 
constitutional compact. The S^ate will ultimately be 
composed of 1 50 members, but for the present it wUl be 
limited to 80, for the President can only entrust these 
lofty functions to superior men of proved loyalty, b> 
those who already occupy the highest positions in the 
country, and whose rank designates them in advance for 
selection. The Clei^ and the Army have their dis- 
tinguished representatives in the Senate — Cardinals, 
Archbishops, Bishops ; Marshals, and similarly Admirals. 



January 15/A, 1852. — The following scene tookidace 
yesterday between ten and eleven in the mining. I was 
with Mocquard, and we were talking of the Constitudon 
which has just been promulgated and which embodies the 
programme of Saint-Cloud. Suddenly we saw Maupas 
leaving the Pnnce's study with an ur of great agitati<m, 
but at the same time of great delight. 

" It is settled," said he to Mocquard ; " Momy's goose 
is cooked. It was high time." 

He recounted his conversation with the Prince. I 
knew the antipathy existing between these two men. 
Morny, who made money out of everything, and was 
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always on the look out for something which would fill 
his pockets, needed the friendship of the Prefet de Police, 
for this friendship procured him valuable infonnatioo on 
all subjects. He had been very intimate with Carlier, 
and wuhed to be on equally good terms mth Maupas ; 
but the latter mistrusted these interested proofs of 
Momy's esteem, and did not throw himself into Ae 
arms of the Prince's brother. Accordingly, friendship 
was quickly succeeded by coolness, more especially as 
Maupas informed the Prince of the hrgt sums guncd 
on the Bourse by Morny through the events of 
December 2nd. Morny, in his rage, tried to injure 
Maupas — as he had tried to injure rersigny — so as to 
detach him from the Prince. He even had him spied 
upon by Carlier and made slanderous statements about 
him. Maupas, thanks to a system of counter-spying, 
knew all this and complained about it. He could even 
produce the draft of one of the reports made agunst him ; 
the draft in question was written by Carlier and annotated 
by Morny 1 Maupas naturally took from his portfolio 
his act of^ resignation, together with the other document, 
and handed them to the Prince. The latter knew what 
to tliink about it. This last fact decided him. 

** 1 have been wanting for some time to get rid of 
Morny," said he. *' This incident hastens the solution of 
the matter. Take back your re»gnation and remain here." 

A quarter of an hour later it was Morny's turn to 
visit the Prince. On coming out from him he advanced 
towards us with outstretched hands, and, with an air of 
great unconcern, observed to Maupas : 

" Do you know what I have just been doing ? " 

" Having an agreeable conversation with the Prince, 
no doubt," said Mocquard, with a malicious smile. " You 
look quite radiant." 

" Yes, I am happy because I am leaving the Ministry." 

" ReaUy P " 

*' I cannot spare the time, and I am rather knocked up. 
My health and my business ufhin warn me, now that the 
most important of the work is done, that I ought to retire. 
I breathe again at last, ^u revoir^ gentlemen.-" 
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He left us, and we looked at one another. 

" A very good tut of acting," sneered Mocquard. 

Maupas vas triumphant and finished voiding his bile. 

" You see I . . , The Prince had had quite enough c^ 
him ! Momjr took too much advantage. Six weeks ago 
he was devoted to the Prince. He even took upon him- 
self serious responsibilities at a cri»s of affairs. But to 
worry the Prince as he did, almost immediately afterwards, 
was unworthy of a gentleman. Would you believe it ? 
Within a w^k after the bullets had ceased whistling in 
the streets of Paris, Moray had already demanded the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour and the title of 
Duke." 



JoHuary tmd. — Morny's dismissal passed almost un- 
noticed in the reconstruction of the Ministry effected as 
follows : 

Minister of State : Comte de Casatnanca. 

Justice and Religion : Abbatucd. 

Foreign AflUrs : Marquis de Turgot. 

War : Saint-Arnaud. 

Interior : de Persigny. 

Marine and Colonies : Ducos. 

Pc^ce : de Maupas. 

Exlucation : Fcwtoul. 

Finance : Bineau. 

Public Works, Agriculture, and Commerce : Lefivre- 
Durufli. 



They say that, in several villages, the very men who 
formerly planted trees in honour of Liberty have pulled 
them up to-day mth the same passionate joy. . . . 

At Limay, on the other hand, a police report declares 
that some one has erected on the spot from which one of 
these symbolical trees had been removed a white wooden 
cross, on which is written in pencil : 

'* Here lie the m<M^ remains of the beloved sisters 
Republic and Liberty, murdered on December 2, 1851, 
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and buried on January 1 7 hj the Insurgent of Strasbourg 
and Boulogne." 



Scarcely has the Coup J'Etat been successful before 
greedy hands are stretcheid out for rewards. The Prince 
IS beset with importunate demands. He is astonished 
that I have not asked for anything. 

" You are the only man in France who does not want 
to nibble at the cake 1 " he said to me with a smile. 

And Morny, who was present, makes a dig at me by 
saying jokingly : 

" Sly d<^ ! Perhaps it is in order that you should 
give him more than the others have got." 

" I don't even envy you your [xnt, Monsieur de 
Morny," I replied, giving him tit for tat. 



1852. — At dinner somebody mentioned Brunet, the 
actor, who has just died. He generally took the part of 
the comic simpleton. He excelled in playing the fool, 
though in reality he was no fool, as is {Mt>ved by his 
becoming propriety' of the VariAtis. One day, when he 
was giving before Queen Hortense an amusing represen- 
tation of Ca4et RousselU beau-pht, he stepped forward to 
utter one of his droll remarks : 

" Let us never," said he, " give anything to our 
children if we wish them to entertain for us a gratitude 
equal to the benefits we have conferred on them.* 

The Emperor had just created his son King of Rome. 
Brunet, thinking he saw the Emperor frown at his remark, 
quickty added : 

" Except when we are able to give them a throne." 
Napoleon laughed, and observed to Queen Hortense : 
*' That nuui would nuke a good politician ! " 



Januttry 2$tk.—A decree has been passed for the con- 
fiscation of the property possessed m France by the 
Orleans fiunily. This measure has raised a storm of 
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clamour among those who are opposed to the new order 
of things. They forget that this is merely following the 
example set by the Orleans themselves and also by the 
Bourbons. In r832 Louis Philippe in the same manner 
dispossessed the Princes of the elder branch. In 1816 
Louis XVIII. compelled the members of Napoleon's 
family to sell at six months' notice the estates which they 
held in France. The preamble of the decree recalls this 
(act. The Orleans family possessed landed property in 
France of the value of nearly 300 millions. This colossal 
fortune secured them an influence which, in the interests 
of the country itself, it was necessary to terminate. These 
estates belonged in reality to the domain of the Crown — 
that is to say, the State — in virtue of the ancient public 
rights of France and of the legisUtion passed under the 
Revolution and the Restoration. To leave them in the 
hands of the ^len family was to continue to supply 
them with the means of fomenting reaction. As a matter 
of &ct, Orleantsts and L^timists were combining to 
effect a counter-revolution, and to pay for the services of 
a second General Monk, whom they had already selected. 
Pilgrimages were made to Claremont where Louis Philippe 
was waiting his opportunity, and to Wiesbaden where the 
Due de Bordeaux had already been acclaimed as Henri V. 
In France itself they were corrupting artisans and peasants, 
by whose help they hoped to organize a fresh Royalist 
rising. Even the protests made from the rostrum by 
Berryer agunst the decree merely confirmed the suspicions 
that a reactionary movement was being engineered. A 
Government that is obliged to watch over its own stability 
mustj before all things, strengthen itself against those 
who would undermine its foundations. When it is a 
question of rendering your enemies powerless you must 
begin by depriving them of the sinews of war. Property 
confiscated is but property reclaimed. The State seizes 
that which ought to have been restored to it, for Louis 
Philippe distributed among his family property of which 
he had the enioyment only so long as he was Sovereign. 
The State could not consent to a family compact by which 
it was defrauded. Louis Philippe and his sons ought, 
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immediately after the abdication, to have arranged for the 
restitution of what was only in the nature of a trust. 
Th^ did not do this, so the State takes the duty upon 
itself. The Orleans fkmily thought to escape like the eel ; 
now, like the eel, they complain of being skinned. 

L^uis Napolion is denounced as a robber in conse- 
quence of this decree. Who so denounces him ? Those 
who have robbed htm themselves. The Bonaparte fiunily 
had been dispossessed like the Orleans family. Did Louis 
Napolion ever complain as the eels of Claremont are 
doing? 
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February^ March, i8j2 

Pirisian Prm in i8S3— Soeur Rosalie and the Cron of the Lepoo «( 
Honour — Ideals of Louia NaooMoD—WMt for all; great buildiac 
operationa inaugurated — Tlie Boalevard de Straaboorf — A ttnke ot 
Ecnius : the Louvre and the Tuilcries to be joiocd at last — Tbe niace 
has a kiitd heart ; a remlDiacence of Areoaberg— New medal for dw 
Anny — Plans Car tbe amelicvatioa of distreaa amang tbe poor. 

The Press clearing the decks for actitm I Cries of ahrm 
from the geese of the Capitol I Once more the Prince 
has followed the line of policy taken by his uncle, tbe 
First Consul. The decree of the 27 NivAse in the 
year VIII. made the existence of political journals tul^ect 
to the permission of the Government. Bonaparte, who 
had carried out the 18 Bnimaire in the teeth of tbe 
chatterers, could not allow entire freedom of random 
speech to those who were styled the folUtulains. Since 
then the Press has taken its revenge. With the Republic 
of 1848 it had increased and multiplied. Its leaves had 
pushed forth, so to speak, like plants after a shower. 
Paris alone saw nearly two hundred journals produced, all 
of them, almost without exception, emanating from the 
extreme Parties. Some were destined to live only for a 
day or two, such as those which were devoted exclusively 
to feminine matters — the Politiqtu dts Fewimts, the F»tx 
dti Femmejy the Mere Duckine — as well as the Trikunt da 
PewpU^ the organ of the social democracy. After the end 
of June a larger number of these "ephemera" became 
de^nct. The survivors only numbered twenty-one, eight 
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of which were Republican : the Natienal had as editors 
Leopold Duras, Caylus, Andri Cochut, Littri and 
Forgues ; the Sihcle was in the hands of Cavaigniic, 
the Presu of Girardtn ; the Avinewitnt du Peuple, of 
Victor Hugo, assisted hj Eugene Pelletan ; the Pa;fSy of 
Lamartine and Lagueronniire, the Ripublique, of Pierre 
Leroux, the Revolumny of Xavier Durrieu ; then there 
was the Charivari, where Taxile Delord, CUment 
Caraguel, and Louis Huart battled, together with those 
great bullies of the pencil, Daumier and Chaumier ; the 
Orleanists denounced the new regime in the Ordrtt the 
Mtisarer de rAssembUe NaiionaU, in which Thiers 
wrangled, and the Journal des Deiati, to which Guizot 
contributed from a distance. A more formidable battle- 
field was the Univers, of Veuillot, the arch-polemist, 
startii^ with Voltaire to end with Joseph de Maistre, 
with aU the wit of the first and all the absolutist ardour of 
the second. The Legitimists find their champion in the 
Marquis de Larochejacquelin, owner of the Gazeae de 
France — in Berryer, with the Union, and in General de 
Saint-Priest with the Opinion Puhlique. The Bonapartists 
oppose to these the Constitutionnel, by Veron, and the 
PoKVoiTy by Granier de Cassagnac. 

There are to-day a dozen big newspapers in Paris, of 
which the most important are the ContHtuttonnet, the SQeie, 
the Salut, die Prette^ the Dihatt, and the Pays, each 
having a sale of from ten to thirty thousand copies. The 
public reads daily 160,000 co[Mes and the stamps bring 
in annually from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
thousand francs. It is necessary to have the power, in 
case of necessity, to dam up this flood of printing-ink. 
It is a dangerous weapon. Good statesmanship assuredly 
dictates that this weapon should not be allowed to be 
directed against ourselves, but that, on the contrary, its 
point should be turned against our opponents. But here 
am I goinff in for polemics myself and I have no desire to 
do my little journey to Cayenne. Besides, I know that 
if once one begins fighting in print, one ends by fighting 
in reality. 
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February zytk. — I hear that the Prince has bestowed 
upon Sceur Rosalie the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
All the poor of Paris and all charitably disposed persons 
rejoice at his action. Sceur Rosalie is, in ntct, the grand 
protectress of all who are in want and destitution. A 
Sister of St. Vincent de I^lul, she has inherited the virtues 
of the illustrious founder of the Order. I do not believe 
that any of the Sisters is inspired with such a love of 
doing good as she is. She has quite a special art of 
succouring the unfortunate. Not content with helping 
those who come to seek relief, she goes in search of those 
who need it, and finds them comforts and shelter, takes 
in children deserted by their parents^ little g^rls espedally, 
and devotes herself to their education. Whenever an 
epidemic breaks out — and especially if it be cholera — 
she is to be found at the pillow of the sick, braving 
infection. I have written to Louis Napoleon this very 
day to thank him, in the name of the people of Paris, for 
this timely act of acknowledgment and justice. 

March ^h. — The more carefiilly one applies one's self 
to the task of passing judgment on the work of Louis 
Napolton, the more does one recc^nize that he is 
following in the footsteps of Napoleon 1. I have said 
before, " Like uncle, like nephew." Bonaparte, in 
accepting the Consulate, had traced for himself a line of 
conduct from which he never swerved ; he had seen and 
recognized that the safety of France lay in a r^me baaed 
upon a single will, and that a country that has no master 
is like a ship without a pilot : it drifb at the will of the 
waves. The single will that is so n«:essary he imposed 
upon the State. The creation of the Consetl d'&tat enabled 
him to make use of all the most capable minds in the 
country, under his own direction. Louis Bonaparte has 
acted in a similar way ; like the First Consul, he removed 
obstacles, and then bound together a combination of 
forces cap^le of supporring htm, and ready to do so. 
At the same time he took care to secure the co-operation 
of the Parisians by improving and embellishing the city. 
That will be one of his greatest ideas. His maxim is 
that the prosperity of the Nation is entirely the result 
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of its activity. His endeavour is to leave no hands 
idle. 



Guizot said, '* Make yourselves rich." Louis 
NapoUon has a difierent ituudm : " Work." He b^ns 
by calling artisans and labourers to work. The rdgn of 
building enterprise is b^un. A decree of the P^nce- 
Prendent's has devoted a sum of 1,670,000 francs to the 
opening up of a new road which will connect the Stras- 
bourg railway station with the Boulevard Saint-Denis. 
Pulling down and rebuilding is b^un. Now, when 
building is going on, everything prospers. A Palace of 
Industry is to M erected in the Champs-^lystes. The 
Lyons and Montpamasse railway stations will be com- 
plettd, and steps are being taken for installing nearly 
twelve thousand gas-lamps. 



March loth. — A stroke of gentui The Prince has 
decided to connect the Louvre with the Tuileries by a 
new construction which will take the place of the present 
empty space that is such an eye-sore. Napoleon I. had 
already intended to do this. The Prince, by reviving 
die project, has given delight to the whole population of 
Paris. All Europe admits that Paris is the most beautiftil 
city in the worid, and everything that can contribute to 
augment this beiuty is a fresh source of pride. I can 
already picture these buildings rising ; the de«gn will 
be entrusted to the most eminent architects. The 
Prince intends to examine the plans himself. 1 know 
his enlightened taste, and am sure beforehand what the 
results mil be. 



March list. — A testimony to the Prince's kindness of 
heart. One day, at Arenaberg, he said to me : 

" My dear d'Ambis, I often think of the duty which 
Society owes to the unfortunate, the disinherited, and the 
more I reflect on this the more I am convinced that there 
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is still much to be done in this direction. If I should 
one day win power, I shall not fiul to employ It in miking 
good the deficiencies on this point. 

Manh Tind. — Yesterday the new military medals 
were distributed to the non-commissioned officers and 
privates. The Prince's address was eagerly applauded. 

March l^th. — The Prince does not think of soldiers 
only. He does not lose sight of that other army — the 
working-classes. A decree has just ap{»t>priated a con- 
siderable sum for the improvement of woriunen's 
dwellings in large towns. This was urgently needed. 
One recdls the horrors of those abominations, the cdlar 
habitations of Lille. 
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Reopenini of the Chambcn, ai the Tuileriet— The n-inoe Uyt down the 
DktatonUp— Detagrange on the wmr.path— The Cnatdenl^ Gnl Utt 
— Rotfaachiid and Um cowwuuiietic mrUat Men— The Baraa d'Anhta 
acconpuiiea the Prince to Solagne— A visit lo Larert«-BeaahamaU— 
DiatrihutkraofeagieslotheAnnr in the Champ de Man; crowds and 
enthnttaaiB— Sale of the GaMrie Souk, 

March 29th. — ^The first session of the Senate and the 
Legislative Bod)r was opened at the Palace of the Tuileries 
in the Salle des Mar^haux. A salute of a hundred and 
one guns announced the opening of the ceremony. I was 
present ; it was an imposing sight At half-past twelve 
the Diplomatic Body, the Saute, and the Council of State 
made their entry. At one o'clock the President, preceded 
by the Officers of his Household, took his seat on the 
dais at the end of the hall, where an arm-chair had been 
placed. The Prince, stantUng and bare-headed, then 
addressed the Assembly in a speech which was received 
with respectful attention and applauded at its conclusion. 



jfyril isl. — I cannot go <Hit of do(X3 without runnit^ 
up against Delagrange ; and every time we meet we 



have a lively argument. 
" WeU/* sud he to I 



I me, " I told you it meant the 
Empire." 

*' I think so too^and I can only wish it may 
besa" 
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*' The Empire is iin abyss, into which France will 
plunge." 

** Pessimistic as ever." 

" I must speak the truth ; and, what is so annoying, 
I preach only to the air. France will fall inK> the abyss, 
and she deserves her fate." 

" Be calm." 

" Calm I when I see whither things are tending ? 
listen to me. Everybody is mad. The whole of France 
is nothing but one huge Bicetre (Bedlam). They threw 
poor Louis Philippe into the water, a King Log. Before 
the year is out we shall have a King Stork. Louis 
Philippe knew how to shelter himself from the stcHin by 
opening his umbrella. They have broken the umlMvlla, 
torn off the covering, and thrown away the handle. And 
the reason is, that we are not guided by common sense, 
but by imagination. We wish to revive the Napoleonic 
ep>och at all costs. To what will that lead us ? Into 
disastrous war. Oh, yes ! I know your Prince has 
nothing but words of peace upon his lips. ... He will 
be forced to alter his tune presently. France does not 
want peaet. If she had wanted it, she would not have 
driven out Louis Philippe, the most pacific ruler she has 
ever had. But for him and his moderation our troops 
would have encamped on the Vistula when the 'hot- 
heads ' were shouting * Vive Poland ! ' at the top of their 
voices; they would have encamped in Cairo to help 
Mehemet Ali ; they would have marched to London to 
demand the restoration of the * Pritchard ' indemnity. 
Louis Philippe was the true pilot, who could steer tus 
vessel safely among the reefs, and they pitched him over- 
board. And why ? To have a RqHiblic What 
Republic ? Lamartine's ? or Ledni-RoUin's ? A poetic 
Republic, with a ^tastic pr<^ramme and ut<»»an institu- 
tions ? Or the Republic of the MoMtatM, with the return 
of the Convention, and the croaking of all the frogs in 
the pool of the Assembly i As for the Republicans, we 
have seen them at work. How many were there who 
knew what they wanted ? Long «ghted persons, and 
short-sighted. The former jumpmg to conduaoni, the 
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others keeping their noses glued to their speeches. I heard 
their charlatans* promises ! Chemist's recipes, that were 
to melt up the country in a new crucible ! Messiahs 
perched upon the mountain to make their sermons heard 
and their promises to make the whole world happy ! My 
ears are weary of hearing all this m^tic talk, this prating 

about the peopte ^The people i Their heads have been 

stuffed full of nonsense. They have been told so often : 
' It '\syoM who are sovereign ; now that you have universal 
suffrage, it is you who wilt be the master.' Universal 
suffrage — that Tree of Ufe and of the knowledge of 
good and evil which, like that of Liberty, should burst 
mto abundant foliage — blessed by the Church, acclaimed 
by the boobies, and now withered, uprooted, thrown to 
the winds ! The Republic ! The people did not want 
one. It was represented to them as a cup at which they 
might drink till they were intoxicated — for the Sovereign 
People likes to drink,— might drink nectar and eat uie 
ambrosia which would render them immortal, — above all, 
drink glory, which would make them dizzy with pride. 
Yes, the French people cannot do without tAat dizzmess. 
The first Napoleon red them on it to repletion, and so 
they turn again to the Napoleons. And when they 
elected the nephew they were really voting ft»- the uncle, 
like the woman who runs off with a second husband only 
in order that she may think more about the first, as the 
widowed Dido in the arms of ^neas." 

** The Prince '* I interrupted. 

" Your Prince does not exist," exclaimed Delagrange. 

** If he had merely been <^ed Charles, instead of 
Napoleon, his name would never even have come out of the 
urn. Had Cavatgnac been called Napoleon, it is he whom 
they would have chosen, for Cavaignac is a ' sword,' 
and the people want a sword. If your Prince is not a 
sword, he will get smashed up at the first encounter, like 
Louis Philippe s umbrella. The people want a sword 
like that or the Joseph Pnid'/temmt Henri Monnier is 
going to give at the Odion — a sword to be used to 
defend our institutions, or, if need be, to attack them.' 
And it is because your Prince has held this language that 
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he has won the plMsciu. Your Prince? What do 
they want him to do ? to copy faithfully the example 
of Napoleon, 

" He wiii copy him, or they will sweep the floor c^ 
him. 

** He has ranged himself on die side of the broom. 
Perhaps I should have done the same. When one wants 
to copy Napoleon I. and become Napoleon III., one 
begins mth an i8 Brumaire: It is done ; I expected it. 
Here you have the Assembly suppressed^ the Republicans 
crushed, some sent to the galleys at Cayenne and Lambessa, 
some driven to Belgium and London. The Consulate 
was a stepping-stone ; the Presidency will be the same. 
We are on the first step of the throne^ and we shall 
cUmb to it, you will see. I tell you, we shall hear these 
proclamations of peace followed immediacy by a declara- 
tion of war. And the French peofde will not be satisfied 
until they have once more followed the trioc^ur in a 
pn^ess through Europe, until they have had another 
Marengo, another Wagram, another Austerlitz. But do 
you know whither these triumfrfial roads lead ? To 
Waterloo ? To SL Helena ? " 

" You are misanthropic." 

" Possibly ; to be friendly to the human race is by no 
means my forte, I admit it You let yourself be deceived 
by a mirage, as all Frenchmen do, and you fill your 
pockets wiSi white stones to mark the days with, whereas 
/ mark them with black ones; that is the diflerencc 
between us. 

"But remember this. Your Prince is like a man 
who has come into an inheritance, and, to keep his 
inheritance, he must submit to all the conditions cont^ned 
in the will. He dipped one foot into crime on Decem- 
ber 2nd ; he will dip the other foot before long. And 
even then he will find a majority to back him up, for 
glory atones for everything. So long as he pays court 
to glory, he will be the people's master and their idoL" 

We were in firont of the Bourse, and I looked at the 
clock. Delaerange had been talking for two hours, and 
1 saw that his flow of speech showed no agns of being 
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ckoe to the prosperous Berry, a poor, unhealthy district, 
liaUe to brrad fever, which ravages the poptJation. 1 
beDeve, with the Prince, diat there are ways of inalutf 
it more healthy. He thinks of buying land there, oa 
which to conduct experiments. Didn't 1 say that the 
Civil List would not be wasted I 

We made a detour to L^ert^Beauharnais, where 
stands the ancient seigniorial mansion of Louis Napolfon's 
gnndlather, and where the Either of Queen Hortensc 
resided before he was sent to the scaffold. 

The Prince had a wish to revisit these places of 
which he had heard stories from his mother. He spoke 
to me of the Revolution, and of those who had been its ' 
victims. 

*' The Revolution," Siud he, " Contained grand ideas, 
and was inspired by the highest principles, but it did not 
take sufficiently into account tiie true tendencies which 
should be instilled into the Nation. You cannot establish 
any durable government on terror. Victor Hugo was 
right when he wrote : 

" Le amg n'est pas une bonne rosfe ; 
Nulle moisaoD ne vient sur la grive arros^." ' 

And the Prince added : 

**Victor r' ■ . . : ■ r . . 

that he shouli 
cap." 



May lotk. 
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"Citizen, you ought to do like the rest, and share 
with those who have nothing." 

** Willingly," said Rothschild calmly, ringing the bell 
for his cashier, " Here is the man who will satisfy your 
chums." 

Then, addressing the cashier, he asked : 

" What is the actual amount of our cash in hand ? " 

" One hundred and eight millions, Baron." 

*' Very well." 

He took up 8 volume from the table. 

" Here is the latest statistical report. According to 
the last census, the total population of France amounts, in 
round numbers, to thirty-six millions. Your share works 
out at three francs each. Here they are, and sign a receipt 
for them." 

The workmen were dumbfounded at this rigorously 
exact calculation. 

The distribution of the twelve millions of the Civil 
list would produce even a more meagre result. 

The advocates of distribution are mere vidonaries. 
You cannot make the poor rich by giving them forty or 
fifty pence a head, but by giving them work. Help by 
supplying work — that is Louis Napolion's idea. It was 
one of his projects when he lived at Arenaberg, and he 
will presently put it into execution. 



April zist. — The Prince sent for me this m(»-ning. 
" My dear d'Ambis," said h^ "I want a travelling 
companion. Information which has reached me has 
decided me to visit the Sologne. It is a district which, 
it appears, produces little, but which is capable of bdi^ 
cultivated to advantage. I wish to go there wo^t/e, but 
I do not want to trust to my own eyes, and, on the other 
hand, I prefer not to be accompanied by any offictat 
personage or by any over-zealous adviser. Come widt 
me ; we will start at once, and, so far as is possible, 
without any one knowing of our movements." 

We have made the expedition, and I have given 
htm my opinion. The Sologne is, in fact, though so 
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dose to the prosperous Berry, a poor, unhealthy district, 
liable to breed fever, which ravages the population. I 
believe, with the Prince, that there are ways of making 
it more healthy. He thinks of buying land there, on 
which to conduct experiments. Didn't 1 say that the 
Civil List would not be wasted t 

We made a detour to Lafert^Beauharnais, where 
stands the ancient seigniorial mansion of Louis Napolton's 
grandfather, and where the father of Queen Hortense 
resided before he was sent to the scafibld. 

The Prince had a wish to revisit Aese places of 
which he had heard stories from his mother. He spoke 
to me of the Revolution, and of those who had been its 
victims. 

" The Revolution," said he, ** ctontained grand ideas, 
and was inspired by die highest principles, but it did not 
take suflictendy into account the true tendencies which 
should be instilled into the Nation. You cannot establish 
any durable government on terror. Victor Hugo was 
right when he wrote : 

" Le ung n'est pas une bonne rosfe ; 
NuUe inotuon ne vient sur la grive arros^" ■ 

And the Prince added : 

** Victor Hugo is a great poet ; it is unfortunate 
that he should have wanted to dress his Muse in a red 
cap." 



May loth. — I was present in the Champ de Mars at 
the distribution of standards ; there was an enormous 
crowd ; the trains had brought thousands of spectators 
from the provinces. Louis Napolion has revived the 
magnificent ceremony of May 1815, and, like the 
Emperor, has reminded the troops of the glorious 
significance of these emblems. 

In front of the Military School, and reaching to its 

■ Blood » not ■ (ettilizing dew) 
No barrcM grows upon Uk aoil lh>l ii ao wralered. 
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first flcxir, had been erected a monumental frieze of gilt 
oak-leaves, with a medallion in the centre inscribed with 
the figures 7,5cx},ooo, the number of votes obtained by 
the Prince-President. Two other medallions with the 
words " Vox populi, vox Dd " completed the decoratioa. 
Behind the Prince stood the members of his iamily and 
the Diplomatic Body. The High Altar erected in the 
centre of the Champ de Mu3 dominated the scene. 

All Paris and the suburbs, as well as the Departments 
bordering on the Sdne, had assembled to witness the 
evolutions of the tro<^)s. The Mass was followed with 
reverent attention. The President then reviewed the 
army on horseback, amid cries of '* Vive Napolton I " 



May 1 3M. — A series of fites : the day before yester- 
day, a ball given to the army of Paris by liie President of 
the Republic— a splendid assemblage of dazzling unifmins 
and brilliant toilets. You could rctd in the women's eyes 
how ardent they are for the military glory of France. 
Yesterday, a banquet of eight hundred covers at the 
Tuileries, given to the superior c^Scera. To-day, a 
banquet of two thousand four hundred covers given Co 
the Mihtary School. Soldiers who have received medals 
were present. 



May 2 ist. — For three days the sale of Marshal Souh't 
pictures has been going on. This collection had a worid- 
wide reputation. It tncluded masterpieces of the Spanish 
School. They are fidling for the most part into the hands 
of fordgners. I cannot imagine why a subscription has 
not been organized to keep all these treasures in the 
country. The Soult collection presented a syndiests of 
the art of the great Spanish painters, which it will now be 
impossible ever to bring together again. All these [nctures 
belonged to a great, though short, period of history, a 
period of dazzhng brilliancy. Soult acquired them by 
conquest as much as by purchase ; in his campaigns he 
never n^lected any opportunity of enriching lus ccdloc* 
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rion. Wherever he met a work worthy of notice, he 
became the possessor of it, vet7 c^n on ridiculously easy 
terms, because, in that country which was still c]c»ed to 
the greed of antiquaries and amateurs, the value of the 
canvases was not accurately known, and also because 
nobody ventured to hackle with a purchaser who had an 
army at his back. BesiiSs, he did not confine himself to 
purchasing ; when the Monks of some Religious House 
that poese sa ed a Murilk^ a Zurbaran, or a Ribera, were 
arrested lor complicity in some plot, for participation in 
the murder of French soldiers, or in some riung, and had 
in consequence of these acts incurred the penalty of death, 
the Marshal would instruct his agents to inform the 
authorities of the Monastery that the prisoners might be 
released on certain conditions to be kept secret, and the 
Murillos, the Zurbarans, and the Ribenu ceased to adorn 
their walls. Napoleon, when informed of these pro- 
ceedings, often expressed his displeasure, but though he 
knew very well who was the author of them, he did not 

{mnish Soult, whose sword was nccessaiy to him. So 
ong as the Marshal remained beycHid the Pyrenees, his 
collection continued to increase ; he obstinately refused, 
however, to allow vintors a sight of the pictures, which he 
had arranged in a gallery at his house in nris. Occanon- 
ally, he appeared ready to listen to offers of purchase from 
the Louvre ; but the prices he asked were so exorbitant 
that Louis Philippe declared one day in a fit of annoyance : 
<* Well then, let him keep them." The Louvre was the 
more easily consoled because it already possessed a certain 
number of Spanish paintings which were the admiration 
of experts as well as of the ordinary public, who would 
gaze rascinated on these masterpieces which had belonged 
to the fiuntly of Orleans, and had been handed over by 
them to the Museum. After the Revolution of 1848, 
these pictures were restored to them, and the Louvre now 
contained no more than about a dozen Spanish canvases. 
The Louvre might have filled up the deficiency by be- 
coming the highest bidder at the Marshal's sale, and it is 
a great [h^ that it did not do so, for these pictures are of 
incomparable beauty. 
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The sale created some surf»ites. Murillo's master* 
piece, *' The Conception," was keenly disputed for b^ the 
Spanish Ambassador and Lord Hereford. The Comte de 
Nieuwerkerke, on behalf of the Louvre, offered 1 50,000 
francs, but the bidding continued to advance. Finally, 
victory rested with the Louvre for 586,000 francs. If the 
Patrie is to be believed, a banker gave 1 50,000 francs for 
the '* St. Peter in Prison," on behalf of the Emperor of 
Russia. In all, the sale produced 1,467,350 fiancs. So 
here is this superb collection scattered to the winds. 
Happily the Louvre has the gem. ^>ain would have 
liknl to win it back, and Castilian pride will no doubt 
sufler fi-om the disappointment. 
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CHAPTER XI 

DICTATORSHIP : LATER DAYS (cOHttntUtf) 

JuHt — Septtmbtr 1852 

Death tA Sculptor IVadier— Alfred de Huuet idns the " InunorUb ~— 
Funenl M Eiutoe BuidouT— A SUtiatiol Depaitmeot eiUblUbed— 
Tb« Bwou d'AmMa a SodmliM— StraMburg railwar opened — The 
Prince Tiafta tbe Rhine counUy— PoouUr enthuaiaBm— Opinion in the 
Proviocts— Death of tite Duke of WelliDflon— Anecdou of the Iron 
Duke. 

June ^. — Prtdier died \xA night He had gone on 
an excunion to Boiigival with his daughter and her 
governess. Several ofhis pupils had accompanied them. 
He had an apoplectic fit, and nil down in the street. He 
was carried into a house, and a doctor was speedily on the 
spot and bled him. But it was too late, and the illustrious 
sculptor expired bef(»r nightblL He was only sixty-two. 
He was the most universally known and admired of our 
artists. He was born at Geneva, and at an early age 
displayed his artistic tastes. His parents wished him to 
become an engraver, but Denon, who knew the family, 
persuaded them to send him to the studio of Lemot It 
was advice that might well have been injurious to the 
pupil rather than advantageous, Lemot, who had no 
sense of the beautifiil — as is proved by his equestrian 
statue of Henri IV, and his sculptures in the Louvre — 
possessed no real merit. But he surpassed all his con- 
temporaries in his handling of the boasting-tool and the 
chisel. He was a skilful executant, certainly superior to 
Chaudet and Cartellier in the practice of his art, but he 
was a man who worked conscientiously, and nothing more. 
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In a few months, young Jacques Pradier became intimate 
with Lemot, who taught him alt his secrets, without, how- 
ever, quenching the spark of his genius. At the age of 
twenty-one, he competed for the Prix de Rome and won 
a gold medkl. The following year, in 1813, his bas-relief 
of ** Ulysses and Melpomene " was exhilntcd in the 
Medici Academy. During five years' rendence in Rome 
he was indefiitigable, steeping himself in the antique, but 
concerning himself only with form, and shutting nis eyes 
to the beauties of the Renaissance, with a veritaUe con- 
tempt for Michael Angelo. Returning to Paris in i8i8,he 
found himself the object of Royal favour. Louis XVIII., 
Charles X., and Louis Philippe overwhelmed him with 
orders. He was appointed Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour and Member of the Acadimie des Beaux Arts. 
He was worshipped by alt, by the general public no less 
than bv connoisseurs, though this did not prevent his 
bust of Charles X. from l>eing broken to pieces in 1830, 
nor that of Louis XVIII. from bang mutilated. At the 
age of fifty he lud achieved great fame, but tud also come 
in for severe criticism : he was blamed for too strict an 
adherence to the antique, and kr trying to force n^ure to 
adapt itself to the style of Phidias and Pnudteles. He 
was a greedy reader of the classics : one day, after [dung- 
ing into Ovid's Melamcrphases, he wanted Xo represent 
them in marine, naively declaring that tie was tlte on^ 
man capable of realizing such a design. Tlie rough 
models that he made for this purpose showed tlut he had 
abandoned none of his faults. He persisted, for exam[^ 
in attaching only a secondary importance to the heads of 
his statues, declaring ttiat this part of the body mattered 
Bttle, and ttut all one's attention ought to \x devoted to 
the modelling of the limlis. His ** Louis XVIII.," among 
others, is the most pronounced example of this paradox. 
But the error appears equally in ttie best of his works in 
imitation of the antique. His " Phryni," his ** Flora," 
his '* Atalanta," and, in a special degree, liis ** Prcxnetlieus," 
are faulty tn their grouping. His ** Phidias," for instance, 
is not the Phidias shown us in history, iMit a robust work- 
man hewing marble of Paris rattier than of Paras. His 
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" Sappho," which is to figure this season in the Exposition 
Universelle, is a replica in marble of the same statue first 
in bronze, then in ivory and silver ; but these three works 
seem to me to leave much to be desired. The mistress of 
Phaon is seated on the sea-shore, her hands on her knees, 
in painfiil meditation ; but, instead of portrajrinK despair, 
her expresnon only denotes boredom. In religious sub- 
jects, Pradier achieved but little success. His **Feta," 
borrowed from Michael Angelo's in St. Peter's at Ronie, 
leaves us cold ; his " Dead Christ " betrays no agon^, 
his " Virgin " no sorrow. Nor do I like any better his 
monumental works, his goddesses of Glory or his Muses 
on the Moliire Fountain, which to my mind represent 
rather two ladies of easy virtue. Nor can I like his 

foddesses of Victory on the Tomb of Napoleon, which 
)rolling found so little to his taste that he exclaimed : 
"To assert that these are the work of Pradier is to 
calumniate his genius." In short, I pretty much share the 
opinion of him expressed by Plandie : '* In execution, 
he has no rival ; in composition, be is inferior to every 
one." And yet Planche ranks him very highly. I 
remember one of our great painters visiting his studio 
whom he had invited to inspect his *' Pludias " ; the 
painter, having looked at it for a considerable time, went 
off without saying a word. Pradier understood the silence, 
but, though he had invited the criticism, he a>uld not 
forgive it. Spots do not obscure the Imghtness of the 
sun. Pradier was after all a great artist, and many of his 
works will live, and they are very numerous, for he worked 
with feverish rapidity. Hardly had he the model before 
him ere he transUtea it into marble, taking especial debght 
in colossal figures six feet in height, and producing in a 
week what would have taken another man a month to 
execute. This devouring activity enabled him to turn 
out so much work that he became wealthy. His goddesses 
of Victory brought him in 240,000 francs, if I am not 
mistaken. When one speaks of him, there is but one 
thing to regret, and that is, that he ever entered the studio 
of Lemot. 
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May 11th. — Admission of Alfred de Musset into the 
French Academy. He succeeds Dupaty, which is some- 
thing like the sun's light succeeding that of the moon^ as 
Aurilien Scholl, with his sharp tongue, observed to me. 
He puts on the green robe at the Institute after wearing 
it three years ago with Augier at the Variitis. Augier 
bides his time, and will presently chum his turn to cross 
the Pont des Arts and don the academic gown. 

His " Gabrielle " will win that honour (at him. 
Musset has itx long had a claim to this chair. I know 
that the Prince-President desired his election. Gcch^ 
Sand procured for him the votes of Lamartine and Sunte* 
Beuve. Up to the last moment Musset doubted if he 
would be successful. Nobody knows better than he that 
beneath the dome of the Academy, as in life in general, 
there's many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip. 



May 28/A. — After the service at Saint-Sulpice, I 
followed to Pere-Lachaise the timeral of Eugine Bumouf, 
one of the glories of French erudition ; he has endowed 
France and the world of learning with discoveries which 
render him deserving of the highest admiration. The 
Ibunder of Oriental studies, he solved the very complicated 
problem of the Buddhist texts and of the Sansbit and 
Persian writings, thus opening up Asia to Europe. All 
the men of eminence were assembled round his grave. 
There were deputations fit>m the CoUige de France, the 
£cole Normale, the Sorbonne, the BiUiothique National^ 
the £cole des Chartes, the £cole Polytechnique, the 
Imprimerie Nationale, and the Institut. 1 saw there 
Thenard, Biot, BtMssonnade, de Quincy, Counn, Hase, 
Naudet, Moh^ £lie de Beaumont, Littri, Lenormant, 
Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, and savants from Germany, 
England, and even Persia. The Prince-President sent a 
representative. Bumouf had only a fortnight ago been 
appointed Permanent Secretaiy of the Academte des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres m place of Walckenaer. 
We thus suffer an almost irreparable loss in the death of 
one whose reputation was so great not only in France but 
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abroad. I have always followed his work with eager 
interest, my father having taught me never to neglect any 
branch of intellectual activity. 

" A savant," he would say, ** is like the fiuiner who 
sows seed in the ground. The seed germinates and g^ves 
the promise of a nourishing harvest. Science is a no less 
profitable nourishment." 



'July \$t. — A Decree of the Senate creates the Statisti- 
cal Commission. This is a useful step, and 1 ^[Ht>ve 
of it. 

" With the object of establishing on a permanent basis 
an exact statistical statement of the moral and economic 
condition of France, a Statistical Commission, the members 
of which are appointed by the Prefet, is set up in the chief 
town in each canton. Each Commission will be expected ^. 
to fill up, and keep correct to date, two tables drawn up 
by the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. These 
two tables will contain a series of quettions : the first, on , 
such matters as the Government ought to be informed of \ 
every year ; the second, on such matters as by their nature 
need to be answered only once in five years. At the end 
of their respective periods, these tables will be exhibited 
for a month in a room at the Town Hall, where every tme 
will be at liberty to examine them and enter their 
observations in a special register." 

I am not of the opinion of those who assert that the 
collection of statistics serves no purpose but that of 
maintaining a certain number of cmidals. No, statistics 
are, so to speak, a light thrown upon the truth. When 
it is ascertuned through statistics how manv poor there 
are in France, and how many rich, it will perhaps be 
posnble to introduce a fiurer method of taxation. But 
there, I look like becoming a Socialist I 



fuly tyth. — One of the necessary conditions of peace 
is the maintenance of friendly relations between Nations. 
A good understanding ought to subsist, above all between 
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those that are near neighbours. It is all to the interest 
of France to live on good terms with Germany. To 
cement these amicable relations, the project of ccm- 
necting the two countries bj^ a Ime of railway had already 
been considered under the government of Louis Philippe. 
The line from Paris to Strassburg was ordered to be 
completed. The work was begun seven years ago, but 
the downfall of the Monarchy, m 1848, interrupted its 
continuance. The scheme has now been revived, thanks 
to the initiative of the Prince, who presided to-day at the 
inauguration of the line. On the completion of the 
ceremony, he left Paris to go to the Rhine. I travelled in 
the Presidential train. 



July 20(h. — We were received everywhere with 
enthusiastic ovations. It was no welcome made to order ; 
spontaneous delight showed itself in all ^es. At Nancy, 
where they gave us a splendid reception, an envoy from 
the King of Prussia congratulated Louis Napolion. 
Miry, the poet and historian of the journey, writes in 
the Moniuur : " It was an intoxication ! " He is right. 
I, who witnessed the scene, affirm the genuineness of the 
popular greeting. At Strassburg, we had the indescrib- 
able spectacle of a procession of hundreds of carriages 
filled with young girls who showered flowers upon us. 
The carria^ were escorted by cavaliers in the national 
costume of^Usace. The Prince was much aflccted. His 
thoughts recurred to the day when he affirmed his right 
to the heritage of Napoleon, and he was visibly delighted 
at this confirmation of what he had then foreseen. He 
has now been able to convince himself that his destinies 
are interwoven with those of the whole (rf France. His 
presence at Strassburg is a triumph, as is proved by the 
acclamations on his arrival and at his depvture. On his 
return to Paris he was greeted with similar acclamations. 
I do not believe that any Head of a State has ever fdt the 
heart of a country beat in such intimate sympathy with 
his own. 
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September 14/^. — The revival of the Councils-General, 
and the declarations made by them, have convinced the 
Prince-President that France is with him. These declara- 
tions express, in fact, the sentiments of the Nation. Of 
the total number, seventy-four demand either the Empire 
or some stable form of government ; the majority of them 
wish to muntain Louis Napolion in power, without fixing 
any limit to the duration of his term of office. In this 
condition of affiurs, it seems desirable that the Head of the 
Sute, in order to make even more secure the confidence 
reposed in him, should place himself in direct contact 
mth the populations of the various towns. The Prince 
has decided to do this, and has left Paris to-day in order 
to viut the Departments in the Centre and the South. 
But I must admit that there are some apprehenuons as to 
this journey. Nobody is ignorant of the fiurt that, even 
though the people, through the plebiscite, pronounced in 
fevour of Louis Napolten, there are many provincial 
towns which have strong leanings to the " wMte " or the 
" red." At Nevers and at Moulins, through which we 
shall pass — I am of course one of the part^— we shall find 
hotbols of Socialism ; at Roanne, Sunt-Etienne, Lyons, 
and Grenoble we shall perhaps see the red flag hoisted ; 
at Angers and Marseilles, the white flag. Toulon, like 
the other sea-ports, has cherished faithrully the remem- 
brance of the Prince de Joinville ; Toulouse remuns 
Orleanist ; Nimes, Legitimist ; while Bordeaux would be 
ready to hail the advent of the Comte de Paris. It is 
important, therefore, to conciliate these diverse populations, 
and to assure diem, by the mouth of the President him- 
self, that they may count upon his entire solicitude for 
their welfare. 

'Undated. — I note from day to day the impressions 
received. At Bourges, our first stopping-place, an immense 
crowd ; repeated shouts of " Vive Napol^n I Vive 
t'Empereur 1 " At Nevers, umilar demonstrations as the 
tRUn went by — flags at all die stations — and if we alight, 
we make our entry into the town beneath triumphal 
arches bearing the most »gnificant inscriptions. At 
Lyons, indescribable enthusiasm ! the Prince unveils an 
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equestrian statue of Napoleon I., and delivers an address 
recuved with fi-anttc applause. 



September 1 5/A. — The English newspapers announced 
yesterday the death of Wellington — a grave event foe 
England, and one that will find an echo in Europe. It 
was not known that he was ill. He was eigh^-three 
years old^ and was born in the same year as Napoleon I., 
which caused the remark to be made, at a later date, and 
after Waterloo, by Louis XVIII. : " Providence raised up 
at one and the same time the man who was to do the 
greatest harm to the Bourbons and the man who was to 
render them the greatest service." Wellington, in spite 
of his great age, had remained active and vig(HX)us ; so 
much so, indeed, that only a few years ^o there was 
talk of the possibility of his marrying Miss Burdett 
Coutts.' In the House of Lords, where he attended very 
regularly, his s[>eeches on the Army and on military 
questions testified, even in his last years, to his great 
vigour of mind. He seemed to have nine lives. 

I need not relate his life, which is known from all that 
historians have written about it. But Smith has told me 
some details gathered from the Duke's dependents. He 
visited Walmer Castle and saw the room in which the 
Duke breathed his last. The extreme «mplicity of the 
furniture and the absence of all luxury testifinl to his 
parsimonious tastes. He slept on a camp-bed, at the 
side of which was a small table littered with books, some 
poetical, some historical. Near the bed stood a lai^ arm- 
chair with its back against the window, and two old 
wooden chairs. From the window, which overlooks the 
street, could be seen in the distance the coast of France. 

Here is an amunng story which might fiimish dK 
subject for a novel entitled ff^ellmgion^j Pint Fife. 
He detested tobacco. The Duke of Cumberland, sub- 
sequently King of Hanover, wished to convert him to the 

■ I have meatioaed the fiut before thai at one time Ihete waa mok 
notion of a maniage between Louis NapoKoa and this Mj. WdUngtan, 
tbe imcle'a lirti, waa now become the nepbew'a. 
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cult of nicotine. By urangement with some friends, 
the Duke of Cumberknd jotted to effect the forced 
conversion. 

It was at Portsmouth ; there was a great dinner, 
which was to be followed by smoking. Wellington, 
suspecting something, announcul his wish to take leave. 
But the Duke of Cumberland had engaged all the post- 
horses — there were no railways yet — ana Wellington had 
to reugn himself to drcumstancet. He was given his 
liberty only on condition that he smoked. It was his 
fint pipe — and his last. 
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CHAPTER XII 

EVE OF THE EMPIRE 

Ocuber, November, 1852 

France agog for tbe Empire — Tour io the South— At Grenoble—BasqtKt 
at Bordeau^-The Priace pardons Abd-el-Kader — Delagiange: "Wlw 
nude the Empiie? '/(^' sajrs Thiers' — Btomentoiu delibenUioos in 
the Soiate— Report of the Commission for ref<Miniiig tbe Conatitatiaa 
— TIk eight Articles — Reconunend the re-establisbmeot ot tbe Hoe- 
ditary Empire — Discusaed and approred — The dreams of Areoaberg 
come true. 

October 1st. — Yes^ all France is possessed bjr the 
fever of Empire. Yes, Louis Napoleon is the ** Man 
of Providence." Wherever he goes he is implored to 
place on his head the crown of Napoleon I. Any appre- 
hensions which might still exist are dissipated. £ven 
in the manufacturing centres which till lately belonged 
to the demagogues and " Reds," and where the events 
of December 2nd had been the most fiercely opposed, 
there has been no exception to the general nUe of the 
enthusiasm shown for the Prince. Everybody now freely 
shouts, *' Vive I'Empcreur ! " At Lyons, the delqjates 
of the Red Cross have given in their adherence un- 
reservedly. The Moniteur has declared : " The Emfrire 
has become a necesuty. Louis Napolfon is supported 
by the army, by the clergy — who recognize in him not 
only the elect of the Nation, but the restorer of its 
altars ; the Magistracy honours in his person the man 
who will render to justice all its prerogatives and all its 

Erestige. The Nobility rally round him. It realizes that 
e has only seized the reins in order to prevent anarchy 
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from overturning the car of State into the ditch and the 
mud. The lower orders are pleased with him for having 
restored credit and given an impetus to industry and 
commerce. The Army, on which he has leaned for the 
saving of France from disorder^ counts on him, as he 
can count on it. The country districts know that his 
government spells prosperity." I read in a local journal 
this very expres^ve sentence : *' The people have a clear 
and precise instinct for their true interests. They know 
that to uphold the power of the Head of the State is, 
after all, to work for their own advantage. France is 
profoundly convinced that the return of the Imperial 
era means the revival of glory, of industrial wealth, and 
of moral greatness in the eyes of Europe. In confiding 
to Louis Napolten the guardianship of the future, she 
knows in what safe hands she is placing it." These are 
words to be remembered. Accordingly! transcribe them 
here, that they may be found again some day in these 
memoirs as a daguerreotjrpe of uie opinions held about 
the Prince. 



Undated. — From Lyons we went on to Grenobl^ 
where the memory of die return from the Isle of Elba 
still lives fresh in men's minds : triumphal arches, flowers, 
flags in the windows, and ovation after ovation. I noticed 
some of the inscriptions : ** Here the Emperor stopped 
on 9th of March, 1815." "Here the people took the 
horses from Napoleon's carriage and drew it." Several 
streets were transformed into floral avenues ; every village 
in the Department had its street lined with men with 
drums and flags, and its delegation headed by the clergy. 



September i^th. — After Grenoble came Valence, 
Avignon, Marseilles, Toulouse, then Marseilles again, 
Aix, Nimes, Montpellier, Narbonne. Enormous crowds 
throughout the whole route. In one town the enthu- 
siastic crowd might reach such a figure as 100,000, 
in another 1 50,000, or even 200,000, men, women, and 
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children : at Ave the President attended the revivil 
of the Tourney of the good King Ren£ ; at Nimes he 
witnessed a buU-fight ; at Aries a theatrical perfomumce 
in the amphitheatre. The Prince is prodigal of gifts. 
He knows to whom to give presents and how to choose 
them : the ladies receive diamonds, the poor thirty francs 
per fiunily, the Church endowments ; Marseilles gets an 
entire Cathedral, of which he lays the foundation-stone. 

At Toulouse occurred a touching incident. Tike 
Archbishop, Monseigneur Miolaud, was formerly Bishop 
of Amiens, and had visited the prisoner of Ham. This 
venerable Prelate paid his homage to the President, who 
reminded him of this circumstance, unforgettable by 
either of them ; and I saw by their looks how mudi 
they were affected by the thought of how destiny pursues 
its course in spte of human opposition. I myself was 
moved at the remembrance, for I had known all about 
the viut which the Bishop paid the Prince during his 
imprisonment. 



October gth. — ^The Chamber of Commerce and the 
Tribunal of Commerce of Bordeaux have given in 
honour of the Prince-President a banquet, which allowed 
him an o[^rtunity of expressing his thoughts on the 
revival of the Empire, and of letting it be known what 
France and Europe had to expect in r^ard to this 
restoration so eagerly awaited, as was dou-ly proved 
throughout the miole of the President's progress. 



October i^tk. — The Prince, pursuing his progress, 
wished to go to Amboise, the Castle of which town is 
utilized as a prison for Abd-el-Kader. Here is a cutting 
from the Mmiuur : " The Prince has signalized the end 
of his progress by a great act of justice and national 
generosity in restoring to liberty the Ex-Emir Abd-«1- 
Kader. He has had this act for a long time in his 
thoughts, and wished to put it into eiKcution as soon 
as circumstances would allow him to follow the dictates 
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of his heart without the posnbility of danger to the 
ojuntry. To-day France has too much confidence in 
her own strength to feel unaUe to act with generosity 
towards a vanquished foe." 

The Ejc-Emir exfwcssed to the Prinn-Preddent his 
respectful and eternal gratitude, and swore on the sacred 
book of the Koran that he will make no attempt to 
disturb our rule in Africa, and will submit himself 
unreservedly to the wishes of France. He added that 
to suppose the Koran permits the violadon of engage- 
ments entered into with Christians would be to show 
an ignorance both of the letter and the spirit of the law 
of the Prophet, and he showed the Prmce a verse of 
the sacred book which condemns without exception any 
one who breaks his sworn faith, even with infidels. 

In the eyes of all intelligent Arabs the conquest of 
Algeria is to-day an accomplished fiu:t ; they see in the 
constant superiority of our arms a striking manifestation 
of the will of God. 

Loyalty and generosity in politics is the only conduct 
befittine a great Nation ; France will be grateful to the 
Prince rbr having shown these qualities. 



October i6tA. — We return to Paris. The tnun stops 
at the Orleans Station. I see assembled on the arrinl 
platform all the great bodies of State, the clet^ repre- 
sented by the Archbishop, Monseigneur Sibour, his 
Vicars-General, and a large number of priests, the Pro- 
testant Consistory, the Jewish Consistory with the Chief 
Rabbi, all the Magistrates, and the delegates of the 
schods. I hear salvos of artillerv, pealing of bells, 
blowing of bugles. The President alights from the train 
and embraces his uncle. King Jerome, and afterwards 
M. de Morny. They are evidently reconciled. 1 listtn 
to the shouts. From all mouths, as from all hearts, 
comes the cry of " Vive I'Empereur ! " 

We pass beneath a magnificent triumphal arch erected 
in the Place Valhubert. The address of welcome, spoken 
by M. Berger, contains the following sentence : 
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"Yield, Moiueigneur, to the wishes of ao entire 
people. Providence lends its voice^ and l»ds you ter- 
minate the mission with which it has entrusted yoa bj 
assuming the crown of the immortal founder of jrour 
djmasty. ' 

The Prince replied : 

*' The wishes that you voice, in the name of the city 
of Paris, render me all the more happy, in that the 
acclamations with which I am welcomed here are but the 
continuation of those which have greeted me througfaoat 
my journey. 

'* If France desires the Empire, it is because she 
thinks that form of government is the best guarantee of 
her greatness and her future. 

" As for myself, under whatever title it is given me 
to serve her, I shall consecrate to her all my strength and 
my devotion." 

• * • 

October loih. — Delagrange — I cannot avoid the man — 
buttonholes me in the Gardens of the Luxembourg. We 
said little i^ut the President, but a great deal about the 
Empire which is so close at hand. Indeed 1 pull him up 
each time he bolts away on this subject. 

** There, leave the Prince alone," I say. ** He is not 
the man for you — be it so — but he is the man for me. 
We shall- never agree." 

" Well," he replied, *' let us come to Thiers. It is he 
who is the coming man. Do you know what he is dang 
now f He is continuing his History of the CnsmUte 
and the Empire ; that is to say, he hu gone back to his 
favourite pursuits. This saying of his was repeated to 
me: '"Die Em^nre is made, yes; but who made it? 
Would people have had the least idea about Napoleon I. 
but for my work, and is it not the monument which 1 
have been rearing to him during the last twelve yean 
which has made the people so eager to revive the glories 
of France under his rule, and which has persuaded them 
that this glory is embodied in Louis Napoleon ? * You 
want to know Thiers very intimately to know exactly 
what he is saying behind the mask ; with that nasal voice 
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aln'oatl I have always followed his work with eager 
interest} my &ther having taught me never to n^lectany 
branch of inteUectual activity. 

" A savant," he would say, ** is like the fiumer who 
sows seed in the ground. The seed germinates and gives 
the promise of a nourishing harvest. Science is a no less 
profitable nourishment." 



Jufy 1st. — A Decree of the Senate creates the Statisti- 
cal Commisuon. This is a useful step, and I ^prove 
of it. 

" With the object of establishing on a permanent bans 
an exact statistical statement of the moral and economic 
condition of France, a Statistical Commission, the members 
of which are appointed by the Prefet, is set up in the chief 
town in each canton. Each Commission will be expected ^^ 
to fill up, and keep correct to date, two tables drawn up 
by the Minister of Agriculture and Conunerce. These 
two tables will contain a series of questions : the first, on ^ 
such matters as the Government ought to be informed of \ 
every year ; the second, on such matters as by thrir nature 
need to be answered only once in five years. At the end 
of their respective periods, these tables will be exhibited 
for a month in a room at the Town Hall, where every one 
will be at liberty to examine them and enter their 
observations in a special re^ster." 

1 am not of the opinion of those who assert that the 
collection of statistics serves no purpose but that of 
maintaining a certain number of officials. No, statistics 
are, so to speak, a light thrown upon the truth. When 
it is ascertained through statistics how many poor there 
are in France, and how many rich, it will perhaps be 
possible to introduce a fiurer method of taxation. But 
there, I look like becoming a Socialist I 



July 1 7M. — One of the necessary conditions of peace 
is the maintenance of friendly relations between Nations. 
A good understanding ought to subust, above all between 
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Art. II. — The Imperial dignity is hereditary, descend- 
ing to the direct and legitimate heirs of Louis Napc4£on 
Bonaparte in order of primogeniture, and to the perpetual 
exclusion of females and their descendants. 

Art. III. — Louis NapoUon Bonaparte, in default of 
heirs male, may adopt the children and legitimate descen- 
dants, in die male line, of the brothers of the Emperor 
Napoleon I. 

The forms of adoption are regulated by a Decree of 
the Senate, 

If, subsequently to such adoption, Louis Nap(Jfon 
should beget male children, his adopted sons can only be 
called to succeed him after the death of such legitimate 
descendants. 

Adoption is forlndden to the successors of Louis 
Napolion and their descendants. 

Art. IV. — In case Louis Napol£on Bonaparte should 
leave no heir, legitimate or adopted, he will settle by 
a decree, addressed to the Senate and deported in the 
archives, the order of succession to the throne in the 
fiunily of Bonaparte. 

Art. V. — In default of Intimate or adopted hrirs of 
Louis Napolion Bonaparte and of successors in the 
collateral line claiming under the aforesaid decree, a decree 
[voposed to the Senate by Ministers in Council with the 
addition of the acting Presidents of the Senate, the L^s- 
lative Body and the Giuncil of Sute, is submitted to the 
people for thnr acceptance ; such decree nominating the 
Emperor, and regulating the order of male inheritance in 
his family, to the perpetual exclusion of females and their 
descendants. 

Until the moment when the election of the new 
Emperor is completed, the affiiirs of the State will be 
administered by the Ministry, who will form themselves 
into a Council of Government, their decisions being taken 
by a majority of votes. 

Art. VI. — The members of the hmily of Louis 
Napolten Bonaparte who may eventually be called to 
inherit, and their descendants of either sex, form the 
Imperial family. A decree of the Senate will r^ulate their 
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position. They cannot nurry without the authority of the 
emperor. A marriage entered into without such authority 
entuls the forfeiture of all claim to inherit, both for the 
p>eraon contracting such marriage and for his descendants. 

Nevertheless, should no children c^ such nurriwe 
exist, and the marriage be dissolved by the death of the 
wife, the Prince who ma contracted such marriage recovers 
his right of inheritance. 

Louts Napolten Bonaparte fixes the title and condition 
of the other members of his fiunily. 

The Emperor has full authority over all the members 
of his &mily ; he r^ulates thdr duties and their obliga- 
tions by statutes that have the force of law. 

Art. VII. — The Constitution of January 15th, 1853, 
is maintuned in all those of its proviuons which 
are not contrary to the present Decree of the Senate ; 
modifications thereof can only be made in the forms and 
by the means therein provided. 

Art. VIII. — The follofring motion will be submitted 
for the acceptance of the people according to the forms 
determined by the decrees of December snd and 4th, 
1851 : 

"The People de»re the restoration of the Imperial 
dignity in the person of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, with 
succession to his heirs direct. Intimate, or adopted, and 
gives him the right to regulate tne order of succesuon to 
me throne in the Bonaparte fiimily, as has been provided 
by the Decree of the Senate of November 7th, 1 85a." 



This question of the succession is preoccupying the 
Prince. It is not difficult to foresee that it imjdies an 
Imperial marriage. But who will be the EmiM«ss P I 
do not believe uiat the dream of the Grand Duchess will 
be realized. There are other eyes that take the fimcy of 
him who is now the Emperor. Whose eyes i He has 
not confided in me as to uiis, but I can guess. 



November jth.— The Senate met at noon under the 
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presidency of Vice-President Miniird, and, in presence of 
the Commissaries of the Government, deliberated upon 
each of the Articles of the Decree of the Senate. These 
Articles were successively adopted, and, a ttivi»on being 
taken on the Articles en blocy the Decree of the Senate 
was adopted by 86 votes to i. 

Immediatehr after the sitting, all the Senators in fiiU 
dress and the Cardinals in their scarlet robes, preceded by 
an escort of cavalry, repaired in a body to ^e Palace of 
Sunt-Cloud, where they assembled in uie Great Gallery. 

Some minutes liter, the Prince-President entered the 
hall, surrounded by his Ministers and the Commissaries 
appointed by the Council of State, and accompanied by 
the officers of his household. At his entry, he was 
greeted with shouts of " Vive I'Emfwreur ! " 

M. Minard, pladng in his hands the Decree of the 
Senate just adopted, then addressed the PrinM in a speech 
to which the latter made a suitable reply, and the shouts 
of "Vive TEmpereur!" broke out with redoubled 
vigour. 



Same date. — 1 am overwhelmed with emotion. Here 
then is the dream of Arenabcrg become a reality. I 
cannot express the joy I feel. I, too, cry from the bottom 
of my heart " Vive I'Empereur ! " and salute with rapture 
the dawn of the Empire. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THt EMPIRE ESTAILISHED 

Decern^ 1852 

Hie Mcoad pUHsdU; ovcTwfadiniiig nujoritiet — ProcUnultoo ot the 
Empiic— The Tuileries retlofW and refurnisbed — The Baroa 
d'AmUs Inspect* the lmptm«meota — The EmDenr'* Q<ril UM; 
Palaceti Pn>peitie»— The Imperial HouKboId— Who wQI be 
BapraM 7— Hue de HonlJjo— lien of ttM day: Ronher, Horaj, 
Penl(ii7, BiUaah, Ceignac. VeuUlot 

Nevemb<r i^^rd. — The mult <^ the pUHsciU has been 
declared. Seven million, eight hundred and twenty-four 
thousand, one hundred and ninety*etght Frenchmen 
acclaim the Emperor. 

.'. 

Dtftmher ^rd. — 1 have gathered tome details about 
the proclamation of the Empire. Since the month of 
October nobody had felt anr doubts about it The 
triumphal return of Louis Napolion to Paris after hit 
pn^ress in the South gave evident proof of the unanimous 
wishes of the Nation. I can still tee the inscription 
"Vox populi, vox Dei" and "Ave Caesar Imperator/' 
and at the entrance to the Tuileries, "To Napoleon, 
Emperor and saviour of modem dvilizatioo. Protector of 
Arts and Sciences^ of Agriculture, Industry and Com- 
mercc, the grateful workmen of Paris," and the 
illuminations in the evening throitthout die whcJe town, 
on the Boulevards and in the working-quarten, and the 
indescribable enthuMsm. I can bear again the reading of 
I — a 2 3*1 
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the report on the change in the Constitution which had been 
drawn up bv the cooperation of a Marshal of France, 
four Generals, two Gu^inals, two Dukes, and eren an 
astronomer, Leverrier, as if to testify the adherence of 
Jupiter, Neptune and all the constellations. The reporter, 
a man of learning, had not forgotten to fortify himself 
with the o{Hnions of Tacitus andMachiavelli in cutler to 
prove that the best judges of the greatness of a Natioo 
were on his side. And I read on the luminous trans- 
parencies the results of the pUtiseite, together with the 
particular statement that Paris, out of 270,710 voters, 
gave 208,6 1 5 " Ayes," that is to say, an almost unanimous 
vote. I was at Saint-Ooud when the decision of the 
country was communicated to the Prince, and I have still 
present in my memory the words that he uttered in 
thanking France. By-the-by, I remember in this comtec- 
tion what Mme Cornu once told me of the prediction of 
a gipsy woman : *' He will mount to the summit of 

rer. * He is there now, and I assodate myself with 
joy. His dream is reidized. Now may the stars 
invoked by Leverrier prove p»vpitious to him ! 

The ceremony of the Proclamation was a magnificent 
one. A hundred and one salutes were fired by the guns 
at the Invalides at seven in the morning. At ten, salutes 
the same in number, were fired simultaneously from the 
Invalides, from Montmartre, and from the Place du 
Tr6ne, echoed from all the various forts of Paris. Ac 
ten o'clock also, a solemn Proclamation at Saint-Qoud. 
At noon the Emperor quitted Saint-Qoud. The whole 
army of Paris lined the avenues ; the Imperial escort coo- 
usted of four squadrons of lancers, a regiment of dragoons, 
a brigade of cuirassiers, another of carbineers^ and two 
bodies of trumpeters. The new Marshals, Saint-Amaud 
and Magnan, appointed that very day, accompanied the 
cortiffc, together with King Jerome and Marshal VaiUant. 
The Emperor had on either side his aides-de-camp, Fkury 
and Edgar Ney. At the moment when the cortige 
passed beneath the Arc de Triom^^e, the sun, which Iwl 
up till then been somewhat hazy, suddenly burst out with 
dazzling rays. ** The sun of Autterlitz," said some one 
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beside us. " Yes," I answered, ** and this is its anni- 
versary." The Emperor, before entering the Tuileries, 
reviewed the troops on the Place du Carrousel to a 
salute of a hundred and one guns. The Coronation will, 
in reality, be limited to this ceremony. I do not believe 
it will take place in any other form.' 



December ^ik. — I have had an opportunity of visiting 
the Tuileries, which I had not seen for a long time. The 
Palace has been comfJetely restored. An army of architects 
and decorative artists, under the direction of Visconti, 
have superintended the work^ which has been going on 
for about three months. Everything has been done widi 

Keat judgment. In the Salle des Travies, the sun of 
)uis XIV. in the ceiling has been regilded, and also the 
medallions of Wisdom, Justice, Knowledge, and Power. 
The row of busts of the Roman Emperors in bronze and 
porphyry produce a very imposing effect. In the ante- 
chamber of the Galerie de la Paix, I admired the cherubs 
blowing trumpets around "Fame" bearing the symbolic 
p>alm. Vauchelet has been most successful in this. In 
the Galirie de la Paix itself the columns and pilasters of 
Philibert Delorme shtne resplendent in their fresh gilding. 
The marble statues of L'Hdpital and d'Aguesscau have 
been removed, and hive been replaced by immense 
candelabra. Over the mantelpiece is a life-like portrait 
of Napoleon III., by MuUer. But the most complete 
transformation of all has been made in the Salle des 
Marichaux. It has now «x doors instead of four, and is 
adorned with fourteen portraits of Marshals of the First 
Empire and the busts of a score or so of Generals. The 
ceiling is dazzling, and of great beauty. On the waUs 
are scutcheons bearing the names of all the victories of 
Napoleon I. These are painted in green, the family 
colour of the Bonapartes. Great changes have also been 
made in the White Salon ; the furniture has been re- 
newed, some Boule cabinets having been borrowed from 

' The Emperor prererred to dixribule x sum of ajo^ooo fnuKS to the 
hovplub and orpbaiuiget of Fnace. 
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Versailles and Trianon. Alterations have also been nude 
in the Salle d'Apollon. 

The Throne Room is now of incomparable magni- 
ficence. The dais is covered with red velvet powdered 
with golden bees and edged with laurel-leaves. Above, 
a large eagle displays his outstretched wings. The throne 
comes from the lumber-room ; it is the one on which 
Napoleon 1. was crowned. 1 walked slowly through all 
these apartments to the state bedroom^ where are to be 
seen again, though the old decorations have been much 
embellished, the paintings of Nocret and de Fouquiires, 
and the symbolic statues of the Arts and Sciences, or Glory 
and Renown. In Louis I%ilippe*s time the room was all 
smothered in dust, but the feather-brooms have been 
vigorously at work. The Salon de Mars needed but 
little repair, but careful cleaning was necessary in the 
case of the Galirie de Diane, the erstwhile Salon des 
Ambassadeurs of Louis XIV., the decoration of which 
had been superintended by Colbert himself. Now all is 
ready, and the new Emperor can install himself in his 
Palace, there to commune, as he has done so often, with 
the spirit of him who preceded him, and whose influence 
will dictate his future policy. 



December loth. — The Emperor has organized his 
household. The Grand Marshal of the Palace is Vaillant, 
a man whose qualities answer admirably to his name. He 
was present at the retreat from Moscow, at the battle of 
Paris, where he was wounded, at Ugny, and at Waterioo. 
Later he fought in Algeria, where his exploits are still 
remembered. He is not only a great soldier, but an excep- 
tionally gifted savant, a member of the Academy of Sciences 
and the Bureau of Longitudes. He is also an accomplished 
mathematician. The qualities of his heart are as good as 
those of his head. He spends the 250,000 francs of his 
salary in charity and in scientific work. The Lord 
Chamberlain is the Due dc Bassano, son of Maret ; tt is 
he who examines requests for audience and submits them 
to the Emperor, who indicates those persons whom he is 
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willing to receive. There are other dignitaries associated 
with Uie Lord Chamberlain. These are for the most part 
persons related to the old Imperial nobility, the Mac- 
donalds, d'Ornanos, LabMoyires, Monceys, and with 
them some members of the L^dmist aristocracy who 
have rallied to the Empire, the Marquis de Chaumont, 
de Gticourt, d'Hanncourt, the Comtes d'Aiguevives and 
de Riencourt, the Vicomtes Walsh and de la Verriire. 

The Emperor's military household is under the com- 
mand of General Rc^et ; it consists of a laige number of 
officers and, in particular, of aides-de-cam|>~Niel, Can- 
robert, Le Bceuf, the Comte de Guyon, the Comte Pajol, 
Mollard, Lannes, de Montebello, Genual Favi, Generals 
Douay and Frossard, de Failly and Bourbolci, Esfnnasse 
and BeviUe, the last two having consperated in the Cm^ 
d'&tai. 1 will mention finally, among the persons most 
deserving of notice by whom the Emperor is surrounded, 
that untiring companion of his fortunes. Doctor Conneau, 
who has shown himself so faithfiil on every occasion, at 
Strassburg, at Boulc»ne, and at Ham, and who is now at 
the head of the medical staff attached to the Court 

Delagrange, who must always be finding ftult, ex- 
ckumed to me the other day : 

" This household of the Emperor's is a den of thieves, 
a robbers* cave." 

But Delagrange is mad — mad. He is a man who is 
always throwing mud. For my part^ I find the Emperor 
surrounded by the dite of science, talent and courage. 
Napoleon has chosen his dignitaries, conformably to uie 
will of the Nation, by recognizing merit before anything 
else. 



Deeemher 24/A. — ^A Decree of the Senate, adopted 
yesterday, fixes the Emperor's Civil List and the incomes 
of the Imperial fiunily- 

The Emperor's Civil List is fixed at the annual sun 
of 25,000,000 francs, the same income as was granted 
to Napoleon I. by decree of the Senate on the 28 th of 
Florid ofthe year III. 
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The dowry of the Empcess will be fixed so soon as the 
Emperor is married. 

An annual income of 1,500,000 francs is as^gned to 
the Princes and Princesses of the Imperial Auniljr. Its 
distribution will be made by Imperial decree. 

The real estate belonging to the Crown includes the 
Imperial palaces, together with the manuluctories and 
forests pertaining to them, viz. : 

The Tuileries and the Palais-Royal ; Versailles, Marly, 
Saint-Germain, Saint-Cloud, Meudon, FontaineUeau, Com- 
pile, Rambouillet, Pau, and Strasbourg, tc^ether with 
the ^ms, grounds, meadows, and woods appurtenant ; 

The manufactories of Sevres, the Gobelins, and 
Beauvais ; 

The woods of Vincennes, and the forests of Dourdan, 
S^nart, and La Laigue. 

The private property possessed by the Elmperor at the 
time of his accession to the throne will be united to the 
domains of the State. These are the estates of Limothe- 
Beuvron, Villeneuve-l'^tang, and La Grilliire. 

The movable property comprises, as under the Empire 
and the Monarchy, the crown diamonds, the Museums, 
Libraries, and other buildings devoted to the arts. 

A question here arises. The Empire is established, 
but the Decree of the Senate which has proclumed it 
contemplates an Imperial dynasty, that is to say, the 
marriage of the Emperor. Now, who will be the 
Empress ? 

One name is upon everybody's lips. 

It has been remarked that, wherever the Prince- 
Pre^dent since his election, and the Emperor since his 
accession to the throne, has directed his steps, at all the 
fetes given at Saint-Cloud, at Fontaineblcau, at Compi^ne, 
Mme de Montijo and her daughter appear as if by magic, 
captivating every one's attention. 

Thdr names figure invariably on the invitation lists. 
They are present at all the reviews, in the Place du 
Carrousel, at the Champ de Mars, at Satory ; tiiey are 
to be seen at all the receptions given by the Head of the 
Sute. 
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I shall not here rdate the history of Mme de Mootiio 
and her daiwhten, the Comtesse de Tiba and the 
Duchesse d'AIbe. Their genealc^ has been published 
mth their portraits by all the journals, and it would be 
tedious to reproduce it. I will merely say that the 
Comtesse Eugenie is majestically beautiful. I can hardly 
express the admiration with whidi she inspires me. Utiao 
would have gone on his knees before her. The fumess 
of her compKxion is incomparable. The delicate carmine 
of her chMks, the limpid blue of her eyes possess an 
unspeakable charm. There is an exquinte sweetness in 
her smile. Her movements have a graceful ease which 
does not detract from her dignity. 

Gutellane who, like Piussier, is somewhat too out- 
spoken, said to the Emperor : 

" Mile de Monrijo is divinely beauti^ What sur- 
prises me is that, run after as she is, she has not yet 
married." 

The Emperor smiled as is his habit when he does not 
wish his secrets to leak out, and made no reply. How- 
ever it is not difficult to guess his thoughts. Louis 
Napoleon, as no one knows better than myself, has 
always been susceptible to feminine beauty. Mile de 
Montijo holds him captive. To mc this n evident, but 
though 1 remain his confidant, he has never spoken of her 
to me. I know from Fleury, however, that Mie has often 
been the subject of their conversation. One day the 
Emperor even said to him : 

*' Well, yes, I love her." 

'* Tou must marry her," was Fleury's advice. 

Pilisuer gave the same counsel, but with the military 
brusquenen that does not mince words. 

Pilisner and Fleury know — as 1 do myself— that there 
is an obstacle, Miss Howard. Louis Napoleon cannot — 
dare not — ^yet confess his intentions to the English girl. 

On the other hand, he knows the Spanish pnde of 
Mile de Montijo. He would like first to know what 
answer she would make to his proposals. The Marquise 
de CfHitades, daughter of the wife of the Marshal de Cas< 
telltne, has undertaken to question the Osmtesse discreetiy. 
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Fould has disclosed to me that the Emperor is to meet 
her, as though by acddent, in one of the paths at the 
Chateau of Compi^ne, and offer her the Imptenal crown. 

.*. 

I note a figure which is not yet prominent, but which 
is likely to become so — M. Rouher ; he is not y^ a 
person of mark, but will be one some day. His race ts 
intelligent, but inscrutable. There is a fire in his eyes, 
only it is veiled beneath the folds of his eyebrows. Yet 
his laive, strong hands denote energy, his aquiline nose, 
shrewdness. His whcde outward appearance is character- 
isdc of the Auvergnat. His speech also betrays him by 
its huskiness, and by his provincial pronunciation of the 
g's like z's. But if his language is not attractive, if his 
phrases lack loftiness, if there is notMng dominating in 
his whole appearance, you nevertheless (eel that beneath 
this apparently rude exterior lies a power that will one day 
assert itself. 1 fully believe that my prediction will come 
true. M. Rouher knows how to push himself. At Riom, 
where he was born forty-eight years ago, the methodical 
regularity of his life was much respected. He did not 
bnng back into the country the habits of idleness so 
prevalent in Paris, where he studied biw. He is of a 
studious disposition. Having become an advocate, he 
pleaded at the bar and in the police-courts to the satis- 
faction of his clients. He took advantage of die 
Revolution of 1848 to return to Paris as deputy, and 
so combined politics with his legal practice, in the 
courts he soon gained a reputation for cleverness. Puns 
were made about him : his name was written Reui instead 
of Rouher. He was looked upon as a man who had taken 
a definite path because he knew beforehand that it was 
the best one. People were also convinced that he was no 
fanatical stickler for principles. He is related to have 
made this met: "I never neglect any opportunity of 
learning. I read every day some pages of a book that I 
keep by my pillow. It is by a Chinese author of great 
repute, who is called ' Je m'en fous ' " (I don't care a 
damn). It wu recognized that if he ever enttred the 
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Government — and he has hopes of doing so — he would 
continue to profess the doctrines of his Chinaman, and 
would conduct his politics like an advocate, sorting his 
papers one by on^ placing his client's cause before 
everything else, and aiming only at the success of his 
pleading. 

1 believe the Prince has his ere upon him. He is 
one of those men whom Louis Napolten studies and 
observes, and who know how to adapt themselves to 
requirements. The Empire needs such capable sup- 
porters, men with a grasp strong enough to make the 
wheel of fortune turn round. It seems to me that 
M. Rouher irill not give the lie to this forecast of him. 



The Prince has among his fiiends two men who 
exercise a great influence over him, but who are singularly 
different in views and procedure — Momy and Per»gny. 
Both are certainly devoted to him, but each in his own 
fashion. Morny, who has a finger in every pie — prodigal 
of money — clear-sighted by instinct, but spoiling this 
quickness of perception by his eagerness for adventure ; 
Persigny, the brutal Cerberus, a sUve to orders, like die 
soldier who goes where he is bidden without making 
reply, and permitting no obstruction from others where 
his course of action has been laid down — Perngny, 
faithful as a Newfoundland d(^ (1 made the mistake of 
suspecting him, but 1 did not know him well then). 
Morny a great nobleman ; Persigny an obedient sub- 
ordinate. Morny, Louis Napollon's ** pet vice," as 
Thiers has called htm ; Persigny the pitiless executant 
of his master's will, but asking no reward for his services, 
a tool that expects nothing from the hand tiut employs 
it. Morny the feee-liver, who frirouettes jauntily on his 
heels, and is . always ready to *' be on the ude of the 
broom"; Peraigny the man content with little, and who 
sees in die broom only the instrument by which to cany 
out what he has been ordered to perform. These two 
influences have acted turn by turn upon the Prince in the 
events of 1852, as in 1S51 ; I believe they have not yet 
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played out thdr parts, but the Prince will not let 
himself be driven' by them a step further than he 
chooser 



In the number of devoted adherents, I place Granier 
de Cassagnac and Veron ; both do service to the Prince 
through Uie press. Cassagnac, as fiMinidable in the legis- 
lative precincts as in jounudism, " employs " — as has been 
truly said — "his pen as a rapier, and slashes at his 
opponent like an indefatigable nehter." Viron, cunning 
and malicious, surrounds himsdf in the Constuutiuaiel 
with his phalanx of bold and indsive sub -editors, and 
can, if necessary, carry the question in dispute into the 
tribune and there win a[^Uuse. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

CELEBRITilS 
Courbet uid the new achool of paintiiig — Areae and hia newt— Arm at 



Courbet. — One day Delagnnge, walking with me to 
the Champs ^ysies, nudged me with his elbow as we 
passed a man with a fiery red beard, and whispered : 
" That's Courbet." 

Courbel f The name conveyed nothing to my mind. 
" A revolutionist, a storm-compeUer, in painting, who is 
setting everybody by the ears. You tutven't heard of 
him i . . . No ? But you will, and that pretty soon. 
He is brutal, coarse-grained, heavy-handed ; but he is not 
without talent." 

" Yes," I replied, *' I know we live in a singular 
age. The revolution of 1848 was a battle not oruy in 
political matters ; the confiision and the folly extended tp 
literature and the arts as well. EveryAing smacks of 
Republicanism. Neither masters, principles, nor pupib 
any longer exist The individual declares himself superior 
to all rules and all considerations." 

**But when this spirit of independence produces a 
Victor Hugo in poetir, a Paul Huet and a Corot in 
landscape-painting, a Millet in " 

** In pictoriaT democracy," I interrupted. " That b 
what alarms me. 1 don't know your Courbet, but I 
know my Millet. I have still {»%sent in m^ mind his 
* VaimtHr ' which, if I recollect right, dumbfounded the 
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populace in 1848. There you saw all the great traditions 
in r^ard to design, ch(»ce, and loftiness of sul^ect, 
abandoned. Painters nowadays choose for thdr subjects 
peasants, workmen, and people of that class, and you 
must confess that, as regards beauty of outline, one might 
do better." * 

" That is a matter of opinion," replied my everlastinff 
contradictor. " If the spectacle of rustic and iiulustri^ 
life thrills Millet and Courbct, why shouldn't they try to 
translate their emotions into art ! " 

*' Ah ! that is just what astonishes me, and which is 
a sign of the times. Formerly, painters had none but 
lofty emotions. Only rich colours or gnuxfiil lines 
appealed to them. This fantastic evolution which was 
to lead the people up to the hdghts has really d^raded 
th«r minds and left in their hearts only the love of the 
ugly and the commonplace. Presently we shall see 
sculptors, instead of delighting our eyes with the beauties 
of the human body — such as the Greeks modelled in such 
perfection — we shall see them reproducing the movcmeats 
of a sweating navvy digging the ground or a labourer 
mixing mortar — striking subjects, truly, fbr the adornment 
of a drawing-room ! But 1 am not alarmed ; when the 
nch grow tired of this style of art, and will no longer 
buy it, while the poor content themselves with paying 
for it merely by thdr admiration, the artists will soon 
give up all this rubtnsh and return to those forms of act 
the object of which is to please the eye by portraying 
the beautiful and the graceful." 

" We shall see ! we shall see ! " growled Delagrange. 
" That doesn't prevent my Courbet, as you eafl him, 
being very hr from a fool or an ignoramus. I remember 
his earlier pictures very welt ; they were biblical, allorarical, 
as classical as you please. He is a cunning fellow at 
bottom. He has studied the old masters, so that, if he 
now rgects them, it cannot be said that he does so through 

■ It iM curioiu to fee that the Banm d'AiiiM% who wms ao MnMig a 
supporter of the " new " litBTatore (he took the tide of Balnc, h wm be 
lemembeied, agaiiiat Noaillea) ahould be so caaatmHv* in his ideas aboot 
palDling. But we know that he alwi^* Biade a poiol of cootfdiftiin 
belagianga. 
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stupidity. And now he is on the look out for something 
different — something fresh and striking. He is a new 
Delacroix, introducing innovations, ana not caring a snap 
of the fingers about being laughed at. He is a young 
fellow. . . ." 

** Happily, my dear friend, we can put a spoke- in 
their wheel. The selection committees won't encoun^e 
this style of thing. And they are right, for otherwise 
they would be swamped with it. They refuse, with all 
their migh^ the admisnon to the salons of these daubers 
who are the sans-cuhtus of art." 

" Public opinion will denounce the a>mmittees. Yes, 
d'Ambis, they vnll be swamped, but it will be by the 
ever-increasing army of the new-comers. Already their 
defiance is being taken up by critics of great authority. 
Look at Charles Blanc, Climent de Ris, Thork. . . ." 

** What of that ? There have always been fools to 
defend fools." 

As our argument was taking a somewhat bitter turn, 
we parted. At bottom, I talk rather for the sake of 
making Delagrai^ angry. I am not so obstinately 
conservative as alfthat But I dislike extravagances. I 
remember that the Prince-President himself said to me 
one day that he would like to see all these innovators 
groupM tcffcther in an Exhibition of their own, and that 
this would be the amplest method of putting an end to 
these disputes about art. The public would then 
decide.* 



1852. . . . — Dined with Arese. I have not had that 
pleasure for a long time, though I have not lost sight of 
him. I wanted to know what he thought of the Cottp 
diktat, and what he was meditating. He is one of those 
men who are always pla)dng an important part in the dim 
background of politics. 

Since the end of 1849, after the death of his wife, he 
seemed to have withdrawn from politics, for his grief at 

■ This idea wm put bto ezecntkia ten Tcan lal 
orgsniMd affidmUr Om famoiH Sml«m aW kt/mtto. 
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her loss was great. But, baving been in London in 1851, 
he crossed over to Paris, where he saw the Prince-President, 
and learned what were his projects. Shall 1 confess it ? 
I was a little jealous that my great friend should ha?e 
confided more of his plans at that time to this Italtan 
than to myself. Well ! well ! ... It is true that mj 
Milanese knew how to win people over. Naturally, Arese 
bad too much interest in the President's exchanging his 
hat for a crown not to give him the strongest encoarage- 
ment — first by putting his hand on the collar of the 
Assembly, and then by tripping it up by the heels. 

Thus the Coup a'&tat vns an event entirely eicpected 
by the agent of Victor Emmanuel. He congratulated 
its author, and henceforth sought how to turn the matter 
to the advantage of the Transalpinists. 

"On the 1 6th of December," said Francois Arese to 
me, *' I received an extremely cordial letter from Louis 
Napolton assuring me that his success would in no way 
diminish his friendship for me, and inviting me to come 
and see him just as I had done in the past You nuy 
guess if I did not wish to take advantage of this windfall 
Unfortunately, soon after my wife's death, my aged 
father was seized by his last illness. I obtained, not 
without difficulty, from Marshal Radetzki a safe-conduct 
to travel to Milan. There I found my father in extremit-, 
and buried him on the 22nd of January." 

This fresh bereavement prevented Arese fix>m under- 
taking the mission with which Massimo d'Az^lio, 
President of the Sardinian Council, wished to entrust 
him, and which consisted in going to congratulate Louis 
Napolten, on behalf of the Cabinet of Turin, on his 
success of December 2nd, and asking him at the 
same time to act as arbitrator with reference to the 
difficulties which had arisen between the Pope and Victor 
EmmanueL This task was eventually undertaken by 
the Count of CoUigno. On this head it is related that 
M. d'Az^lio told me Prince-Pre«dent that : " To inter- 
vene in this dispute he would not have to plunge into 
the intricacies of^ canon law, but would only have to make 
cannon law speak, as his uncle had done before him I " 
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It was only in February of this year that Arcae, 
having returned to Genoa, started for Turin, and received 
from the King of Sardinia the necessary instructions. He 
arrived in Pans in March, and was lodged at theTuileries, 
and I saw him then on two or three occtnons, at meab 
to which the Prince invited me to meet him. At these 
times, however, the wUy Sardinian spoke with great 
reserve. He knew auite well that I did not enbrely 
approve of his pro-Italian policy. What secret interviews 
did he have with Louis Napoleon ? That is known only 
to God, Victor Emmanuel, Conneau, and Cavour. His 
intimacy with the Prince increased. Arese departed, and 
came back again at the time of the Icte of the Eagles in 
May, and b^n to exert pressure on the Prince's mind. 
The nail was bound to be driven in, for surdy he struck 
it often enough 1 



De Lesseps. — I have just heard the name of a man 
who, I believe, has a great future before him — Ferdinand 
de Lesseps. I note the name carefully, as one does in 
the case of one of whom one is justified in saying we 
shall hear again. This man is haunted by an idea 
which has been entertained by more than one dreamer 
before him — he wants to cut through the Isthmus of 
Suez. People smile and point the finger at him and say : 
" Poor visionary ! " He lets them scoff and criticize. In 
my opinion, he is a man to be taken seriously. I have 
been told the story of his life, which is not without 
interest. His ancestors go back far into history. In the 
sixteenth century a Bernard de Lesseps was Captain of 
the Watch. When on guard at the Louvre he opened 
the gate to Henri de Navarre, who, thanks to his com- 
plaisance, made his escape. The King of fiiam had a 
good memory; he did not forget the Captain, and the 
fortunes of the fiunily were made. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps is now forty-seven. Uke his 
father and his uncle, he was destined for the diplomatic 
service, after studying with brilliant success at the Lycie 
Henri IV. He became attache at Lisbon, then at Tunis, 
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and then Vice-Consul at Cairo, Consul-General in Egypt, 
Holland, and Spain, and French Ambassador at Madrid. 
He possesses great energy of character. This he proved 
when the plague was raging at Alexandria in 1835. The 
scourge was causing wholesale emigration. Ferdinand 
did not follow the example of the panic-stricken fugitives. 
Sticking to his post, in the midst of the epidemic, he 
transformed the Consulate into a hospital, and restored 
confidence both to the French residents and the native 
population. This conduct won him the Cross of the 
Lqgion of Honour. 

Thiers wrote to him, " You are indeed a man 1 " 
He made himself beloved by the Arabs as much for bis 
courage as for his determination. They admired in him 
the intrepid traveller who crossed the deserts on camel- 
back, the unrivalled sportsman who brought down eagles 
in fiiU flight, the bold adventurer who was ready to risk 
his life on every hazard. At Barcelona, where he held the 
office of Consul-General, in 1842, he exhituted truly 
heroic behaviour during the bombardment of the town by 
Espartero. He hoisted the French flag and sheltered 
under its folds whosoever sought a place of refuge. All 
Europe admired this intrepid conduct. Barcelona struck 
a medal in his honour, and placed his bust in the Town 
Hall. But his very popularity rendered him an object of 
suspicion to the French Government. One only of the 
Ministers, Lamartine, did him justice, and placed him at 
the head of the French Legation in the Spanish Capital. 
Subsequendy he was entrusted with the care of watching 
over French interests at Rome. Being subsequently 
recalled, he went and occupied himself with agricultural 
matters in Berry. However, he is not indmerent to 
aflairs in the East^ but is watching them attentively. I 
am convinced that this de Lesseps will play a conspicuous 
part some day. 



Undated. — Delagrange told me a gruesome story about 
a A-iend of Mme de Baur, which appeared in a tKwk of 
Souvenirs written by her. 
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The punter Topino Lebrun of Marseilles, a pupil of 
David, became so fierce a Revolutionist he used to sit on 
the tribunal presided over by Fouquier Tinville. He 
thus brought about the death of numerous victims. Some 
of the acxused, however, he was instrumental in getting 
acquitted, being actuated hy spasmodic feelings of pity — a 
certain proof that he was occasionally seized also with 
remorse. 

One morning Lemot the sculptor (the author of the 
statues of Jean Bart at Dunkirk, of Louis XIV. in the 
Place Bellecour at Lyons, and of Henri IV. on the Font- 
Neuf in Paris) entered the studio of Topino Lebrun, and, 
suddenly perceiving an easel on which was a picture' 
concealed by a very thick veil, he made for it, saying : 

" What is this mystery ? ... Is it the masterpiece f " 

He was about to lift the veil, when Topino seized him 
roughly by the arm, and said in a sharp tone : 

" Stop 1 Nobody must see that." 

Lemot looked at his friend, perceived his emotion, and, 
talung him affectionately by the hand, tried to draw from 
him the secret which was oppressing him. Tofuno 
resisted for some time, but finally, with a trembling hand, 
removed the veil, saying : 

*' You want to know ? . . . Very well, there it is 1 " 

Upon the canvas was represent«l a heap of bleeding 
human heads, the expression of terror and anguish in 
their eyes depicted with the utmost skill. The spectacle 
was a terrible one — a perfect nightmare of horror. Toptno 
explained : 

** 1 have been urged on by Republican ideas to acts 
which appeared to me necessary, but which have at times 
OMt me many a pang. I have brought heads to the 
icaiFold. And these heads now pursue me, haunt my 
waking moments, disturb my dreams, lie in wait for me 
in the streets. I am possessed by these horrors. So I 
have painted this to try to nd myself of the hatred, 
scorn, and supplication with which these heads fix their 
^nce upon me ; and I think I have found a little 
reUefl ..." 

- -•• 
1—23 
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Saint-Marc Girardin. — An opponent, but a moderate 
one, uid not a dangerous man. There was a time trben 
we might have had to reckon with him, if we could not 
reckon oh him. That was when, before the Revolution 
(^ July, he wrote sundry articles in the Debats that caused 
no litde stir. To-day his pen is scarcely formidable. I 
do not deny him the merit of delicacy of touch combined 
with ingenuity of view. But he is a mere professor, and 
obtains no hearing out^de the Sorbonne. He has 
exercised his flights of fancy only against the Romanticbts ; 
and the arrows — not [>oisoned ones, I allow — with which 
he has riddled them have done them no mischief. I am 
ttJd that he has a great influence with young men, becauae 
in his lectures he touches on political as well as Hteraiy 
questions. I have not read him much, but I know that 
he enjoys a reputation in the academic world and in the 
circles where literature is held in honour. He sits at the 
Academy in the chair formerly occupied by the worthy 
Campenon, who was, as everybody knows, a taiset for 
jokes and epigrams. Saint-Marc Girardin hirnsdl, I am 
assured, is auo a very worthy man, of whom it may be 
said that he confines himself so closely to the rut of 
common sense that he seldom ventures to indulge in 
flights of fancy. However, he has occasionally taken such 
a flight, and has spoken on cerbun occasions about the 
human heart as a man who has really listened to its 
throbbings. 



SatHU-Beuve. — I bear still the clamour provoked by 
the last articles cf Sainte-Beuve and by the sympathy 
which he has evinced for Prince Napolion and the 
Princesse Mathilde. His*'CausericsduIjindi,"b^untwo 
years ^o in the ConstimtioHtui, have been ei^erfy read. 
There is no writer, so fiu- as I know, more in the public 
eye th^ he. He stands indisputably quite in the front 
rank, and it is evidendy for that reason that he has 
enemies. His prudent mind assiduously seeks communkm 
with the great minds of both the past and the present. 
He is ^miliar with all periods of history, and fus 
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researches into antiquity, as well as his acquaintance with 
modern and contemporary writers, have put him in 
possession of a vast treasure of those side-issues of history 
which have escaped the most sagacious observers. He 
has journeyed through books and documents, seizing 
upon ^ts and personages in detail, and then reronstitut- 
ing the events and the actors with such a penetration <^ 
glance that not only do you accept him as an undisputed 
authority, but fisel as though he must have actually 
witnessed the scenes which he dcscnbes. 

In character he was essentially the child of bb parents. 
From his father, whom he never knew, having lost him 
before his birth, he has inherited a keen interest in letters ; 
to his mother, who was of Eng^sh extraction, he owes 
his reflective qualities. From his early years, thanks to 
the education given him by his mother, he was nourished 
on English literature, cluefly that of the poets — the 
** Lake ' poets especially — in whose works he learned 
to speU. Like many children bom of a union formed 
late in life — his father was more than fifty at the time 
of his marriage, his mother more than forty — he had, 
from his entnmce upon life, somethii^ of tiut mature 
seriousness which gives concentration otthought When 
still quite young he was of a melancholy and timid 
di^Kwition, and these traits of character were so much 
encouraged by his mother's training that at the age of 
twelve hds one dream was to become a priest or a reduse, 
this pious zeal being further stimulated by singing in 
the church choir. Thb craze wis only a temporary one, 
but it lasted long enough, for at oghteen be was still 
absorbed in the study of theology. One day, as he was 
rummaging in the libraries, he came across Lamarck, 
de Tracy, Daunou and other works of " sensationalist " 
philosophy, with the result that theology lost a neophyte. 
Empiricism then got the upper hand, and soon he definitely 
adopted this doctrine. 

However, he had to live, and his resources were very 
moderate. With the hope of improving them he became 
a medical student. Those who knew him about the 
year 1826, when he was twenty-two, recall a fiur^uured 
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youth of a dreamy look, but with a pecuHar lustre in 
his eyes, which indicated his preoccupation with the Aiture. 
In the Quartier Latin his comrades r^arded him as a 
sav^e taking refuge in his isolation. The real reason 
of his holding aloof was that he could not spend money 
like the rest. The grisettes, who are only afiable to 
young men in proportion as these latter can pay for their 
dress and their caprices, avoided him, and this neglect 
reflected itself in the bitter and scornful ezpres^on of 
his lips. 

Sunte-Beuve was, in my opinion, of an essentially 
impulsive nature. This explains his successive friendships, 
first with the family of Saint-Simon, then mth Armand 
Carrel, from whom he separated abruptly in order to 
espouse the cause of the Legitimists, and later still of the 
Romanticists. These he also presendy deserted on account 
of Hugo, and more particularly of Hugo's wife, a 
romantic story to which every one possesses the key. 
When his escapade at Lausanne allowed him to return 
to Paris, he found another centre of attraction in the 
salons of Mme d'ArbouviUe. MoU effected his re- 
conciliation with the Classidsts and with the Monarchical 
Party. These opened for him the doors of the Academy, 
where, by the irony of circumstances, it was Hugo who 
admitted him. Mme d'ArbouviUe had been dod two 
years, and the frequenters of her salon were dispersed. 
The bonds which attached Sainte-Beuve to the Monarchy 
were broken, and the revival of his democratic memories 
drew him in the direction of the Second Empire like 
many others whose convictions of 1830 had bec<Hne 
modified. Sunte-Beuve recc^nizes to-day that ikc return 
to the Napoleons was the only means of restoring the 
principles of national safety. It is a a>nversion of which 
I can do nothing but approve, though its chief authors 
are Prince Napoleon and Princesse Mathilde. Personally, 
I am very glad of it 



Michekt. — I was at the Cafi de la R^nce with four 
of my friends : Philibert Audebrand, a journalist; £variste 
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Boulajr-Paty, a poet ; Cbiruel, an historian ; and GozJan, 
a novelist. We were speaking of Michelet, the approach- 
ing publication of whose book on Jeanne d'Arc had just 
been announced. Each of those who sat round the 
table had his word to say. The poet, the historian, the 
novelist and the journalist all dairoed him in turn as 
one of their own fntcrmty. And each of them was 
right Poetry, romance history, polemics in the Press — 
Michelet shines, in fact, in all these different branches 
of literature. His history is often essentially poetic, 
often romantic in a unique d^pve, while at other times 
it is merely the work of a polemist. What dominates 
all his work is his combative temperament He became 
very early acquainted with stru^le — the struggle for a 
livelihood in the first place ; and this personal experience 
has made him conceive of society in general as being the 
stern tyrant that he has found it to be ft'om his infancy. 

Very precocious, of extremely refined sensibilities, 
which were rendered all the more keen by an education 
bestowed by his mother, and by material sufferings (for 
he knew hunger and cold, nights of tears and anguish, 
annoyance from his companions, harsh words from a 
6ither, who was a kind man at heart, but embittered by 
t<»l), Jules Michelet's character was formed by contact 
with type-setters at the small printing estabhshment where 
he was brought up, and where he heard nothing but 
socialist and demagogical theories, the echoes of the 
Revolution which still lingered in the memories of the 
men of that time. Having become a professor, thanks 
to the persistent toil with which he conducted his own 
education, he obtained at the age of twenty-four a post 
as teacher in a College, and five years later b^n upon 
the series of historical works which have made him 
fiunous. 

Appointed as lecturer at the Ecole Normale Supcrieure, 
he there gave proof, not only of learning, but of 
eloquence. His books, as much as his lectures, guned 
him renown. The friend of Guizot and Villemain (for 
the former of whom he acted as deputy at the Sorbonne), 
and backed up t^ their influence which, in their ci4iKci^ 
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as Ministers, was coDslderabte, he made a brUliant entry 
at the Collie de France, where his lectures on history were 
thronged by eager audiences. The public manifested an 
equal enthusiasm on reading the Histoire de France^ of 
which it was justly said that it brought the past actually 
to life again. Michelet is, in truth, a magician. By the 
force ot his imagination, as much as by his knowledge, 
he calls up the past from oblivion and clothes it in a 
new dress ; gets at the soul of it, and makes it throb 
with life under the influence of his tongue and pen. 
I have said that he is a fighter, and this tendency is 
bound to reappear in his teaching. 

He believed that his professor's chair might be, and 
ought to be, converted into a pulpit. He persuaded 
himself that it was his mission tx> organize a crusade 
against the clei^ and the Jesuits. The wind was 
already blowing in that direction at the Collige de 
France. Edgar Quinet and Mickicwicz were the aposdes 
of the movement, and Michelet joined forces with them. 
Naturally, he stirred up anger in the camp of those 
whom he attacked. A storm burst over his head, which 
resulted in the suspension of his lectures and the can- 
celling of his appointment which has just taken place. 

I do not know what the fiiture — ^which no man can 
control — has in store for Michelet, but I doubt if he will 
be a political success. Besides, politics may not have 
any attraction Ibr him. He will very probably go back 
entirely to his studies, with or without the determination 
to rest satisfied with them. I am told that — pending the 
resumption of his work on the Histoire ie France — he is 
working at a History of the Revolution ; but he is so full 
of enthusiasm for the Revolution as necessarily to be 
hostile to Napoleon I., and therefore, by a logical corol- 
lary, hostile to a Napoleon III. whom he does not 
understand. 



Edgar QMtnet. — He has lived at Brussels since 
Decemoer and, when he was soit into exile. A journey 
which I lately took to Belgium gave me the opportunity 
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of seeing him. His vkissitude* (^ fortune have not 
disturbed the setenitjr of his countenance. His brow 
maintains the beaut^ which is the reflection of hi* 
thoughts. To look at him you would not guess at the 
tem[>ests which are suigine within hts bnun. He is a 
man of 6ery dispo^tion, from whom you would not 
expect calmness, yet his impetuosity, if I may so say, 
is dominated by reflection. When he publishes the 
philosophy of his ideas — at which I am told he is 
working — we shall have the explanation of his tempera- 
ment. Thb latter may be compared to some very fertile 
French soil in which German seed has been made to 

Srout. He has formed himself, in bet, on the school of 
erder, from whom he has drawn his theories on the 
evolution of humanity, the devdopment of religions, and 
the mission of peoples and nationalities. Under the 
impulse of these theories he has become an irreconcilable 
opponent of Ultramontanism, a warm admirer of the 
champions of Reform — as Louis Blanc calls the pre- 
cursors of the movement — and of all those who have 
fought with Rome on behalf of Protestantism. A very 
militant Belgian, Charles Potvin, a poet and journalist, 
has inspired htm with an enthuwutic admiration for one 
of the leaders of the Dutch *' Gueux " in the «xteenth 
century, namely, Mamix de Sainte-Ald^onde, author 
of a famous anti-papal polemic. La Ruche (The Hive), 
of which Quinet is preparing a translation. Quinet, like 
Michetet (who was one c^ his colleagues at the Collide 
de France), had created round him at Paris, unce 184I, 
a circle of fervent admirers. His flamboyant style kind- 
led tumultuous nunifestations of approvaL He is less 
popular, however, than the author of the Hislnirt di 
rraiue. This is due to the character of his works, which 
are not addressed to the masses, being distinguished by 
an erudition which is quite over the hnds of the crowd. 
It is only people of good education who read the Rtvu* 
de% Deux Mondes, His books are always of a serious 
caste ; his poems, like ** Ahasuenis," ** Napolion," and 
** Prometheus," have, indeed, something of the epic 
character, but soar aloft into the inaccesuble heights kX 
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metaphystc and mysticism. It is only people of a very 
reflective turn of mind who can enter into his lucubra- 
tions on Germany and the political system of Prusna 
previous to 1 848, or of Italy and her revolutions. Louis 
Napoleon was one of his most assiduous readers. The 
Prince has, on several occasions, confided to me that he 
shared, if not entirely, at any rate in prindple, the views 
of Edgar Quinet on Nationalities, and added : ** What 
I should perhaps be inclined to quarrel with him for, 
is his predilection in &vour of the hegemony of Prussia. 
He labours as hard for the advantage of Prussia as thdr 
Steins, their Scharnhorsts, and their Gneissenaus worked 
for those reforms which were an object of mistrust to 
the first Napoleon, and which contributed to foment 
those hopes and ambitions which were avenged at Jena." 
The Prince, however, has not hesitated to protect this 
new France, of which he holds the reins, from this 
polemic eloquence — an eloquence all the more dangerous 
m that it veils its vagueness beneath the sentimentalism 
of phrases, highly coloured indeed, yet misleading, in 
spite of their appearance of conveying the truth. Quinet 
affords us an example of a man of great intelligence 
whose studies have enriched his mind, but who wanders 
off into theories badly worked out. He is evidently an 
artist, but, on that very account, incapable of making any 
practical contribution to the solution of social problems. 
Quinet was the Representative of the Ain in the GDnsti- 
tuent Assembly. Ah ! how many like him were returned 
at that election in 1 848 — preachers of a Utopian demo- 
cracy, perched on the Mount to proclaim the Beatitudes, 
and totally incompetent to establish any durable form of 
government 1 



Mentalembert. — He is forty-two years of age. A 
powerful fiice, whose superiority you recognize at Uie first 

fiance. I am no partisan of M. de Montalembert, but 
appreciate his character. He is of those of whom one 
would say that they keep thdr eyes open. He does not 
shrink from fighting, nor from the consequences which 
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it may involve. In 1830, when he was no more than 
twenty years of i^e, he threw himself resolutely with 
Lamennais into the iray. Attached by his birth and 
bringing-up to militant Githolicism, he came at that 
date Co bdieve, as he believes still, in the possibility of 
a compromise being arrived at between Rome and liberty. 
This dream having been shattered by Gregory XVI., 
Montalembert incurred the menace of the Pa^ thunder. 
Being an obedient son of the Chureh, he submitted to 
reproof, but cherished, at the bottom of his heart, the 
hope of seeing his ideas realized some day. His attitude 
had brought him into public notice, and he had no 
difficulty m gaining a seat in the Chamber, where he 
might often be seen in the rostrum, contending with 
vigorous eloquence on behalf of Ultramontanism, now 
against the Gallicans, now against the Sorbonne. He 
also championed, whenever opportunity oflered, the cause 
of the oppressed Catholics in Protestant countries. For 
all such causes he strove with an ever-fiesh ardour. The 
Revolution of February seemed fiivounble to his hopes 
of a Liberal Catholicism. His aim was to place himself 
at the head of a party which, though thoroughly loyal 
to the Ccmstitudon, should make a firm stand tor liberty, 
and thus counteract the abuses ariung from a Parlia- 
ment practically omnipotent. Louis NapoUon has in 
Montalembert an opponent vrbot attacks are not to be 
despised. 
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CHAPTER XV 

REFLECTIONS 

Balaooe-ohcet of tbe jcm tScs ; gaioa and loeaea Unjurt criticisms— Tbe 
Natioiul Guud— The Press— Vox pofuU, vox Da— the Empetor 
a student (rf naDkind— " The Cotifi t£tat a necessary act of vigonr, 
ezpMted by tbe couatiy and approved by its votes.** 

December 31J/, 1852. — I am following a bit of idvice 
given me hj mj father, who would often tell me : *' Yean 
are like men. They have a conscience. And it is good 
to examine it. A year ends ; ask it what it has done, 
what it has produced, what aims it started with, how 
far it has realized those aims. No historical method is so 
valuable." Accordingly, I now sum up the work accom- 
[4ished in 1851. 

Politically, the results are conuderable. An entirdy 
new regime has been inaugurated, and its successive stages 
have ^n those which I had foreseen. The Cti^ 
(/'£«/, as it pleases people still to call it, has justifiexl 
itself. Louis Napotion had mapped out for himself, on 
December 2nd, a programme, and he has fulfilled it exactly. 
He had to respond to the confidence reposed in him by 
the country, which invested him with a discretionary 
power for die establishment of order and the suppressioQ 
of subversive ideas. In creating a Minister of Pc^ce and 
in selecting M. de Maupas to exercise the delicate task of 
keeping a watch on public opinion, his intentions were 
above iU pacificatory. I am well aware that opponents 
who reason only from their own interested point of view, 
blame this ^pointment as bdng merely a measure of 
oppression. But they would have sung quite a different 
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tune if the Prince-President had given the rein to lawless 
pasuons of every kind. I am of those who believe that, 
to be really happy, France must be guided by a hand of 
iron. It is always the untamed and fi'actious steed that 
requires a curb of sted. To allow France too much 
liberty is to urge her on to licence. She only walks in 
the right padi when she is kept there by force. The 
Prinn perfectly well understood that the approval ex- 
tended to his policy would not completely paralyse 
resistance. With his aa:ustomed quickness of sight he 
grasped what needed to be done, and did it. The 
Minister of Police, in his view, was embarking upon an 
absolutely necessary task. Nothing was more needed, at 
that moment, than the eye of a master. M. de Maupas 
became, as it were, an argus-eyed functionary whose duty 
it was to see all that went on and to report to the 
authorities. We have been told of meetings which were 
quite innocent, of conspiracies that existed only in appear- 
ance. I hold that it would have been dangerous to have 
trusted simply to such assertions. 

Besides, the Prince has himself explained to me how 
iinjMiident it would have been for him not to be on his 
guard against the contagion spread by inflammatory 
speeches and against the plots hatched at these meetings, 
whether public or private. He has made it impossible 
for the nneleaders and fbmenters of disturbances to do 
mischief. In sending them to the Fortress of Ivry and 
to Lambcssa, he has simply been takir^ precautions. 
Prevention is better than severity : to pull up tares from 
a good field is wisdom. Doubtless, Delagrange will 
contradict this ; but Delasrange is a maniac. 

The reconstitution of the National Guard has been 
found &ult with — another unjust criticism. What was 
the National Guard under Louis Philippe and under the 
Republic of 1848, up to December 2nd, 1852 i A hot- 
bed of ill-will against the Government. Because the 
National Guards carried rifles, many people persuaded 
themselves that these weapons had been placed in their 
hands in order to aid revolt. Though thar duty was to 
secure the tranquillity of the public, they disturbed it by 
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appearing with arms in the streets. It was necessary to 
put a stop to all this, to discipline them into a picked 
force which should act as the guardian of public order. 
Any one who possesses common sense wiU be of this 
opinion. For myself, I consider this reorganization of 
the National Giurd was a brilliant conception, and I 
have congratulated the Prince on having thought of it. 

,♦, 

I likewise approve of his action in not gagging the 
Press — as he has been charged with doing — but in sunply 
imposing on the scribblers and pamphleteers that 
measure of nlence which th^ ought of their own accord 
to have observed. The Press has become extremely 
daring. It arrogates to itself the right to employ 
language which would not be permitted to any one 
individually. The assertion that newspapers enlighten 
opinion is a specious one. I have no objection to thdr 
enhghtening the minds of the public, but to claim the 
power to transform this light at their will into an in- 
cendiary torch — that seems to me exceedingly paradoxicaL 
Because a gentleman who prides himself on a knowledge 
of tetters holds a pen in his hand> he ventures on his own 
authority to imdermine law and government, merely in 
order to display his knowledge and claiming in advance 
impunity for his action. A ViUemessant, whose chief aim 
is the sale of his newspa[>er, abuses the Government in 
its columns by availing himself of that tendency so 
characteristic of Frenchmen to ridicule and demolish 
every one and everything ; a Charles Hugo, because he 
bears a celebrated name, attacks in the £.vhtement our 
institutions and the men who watch over them, and kicks 
up a racket with the object of increasing the number of 
subscribers to the rag in which he lets off his spleen ; a 
Mirimie, because no one denies his cleverness, erects the 
Revue des Deux Mondes into a rostrum, in the hope that 
his words will reach the ears of the masses, — all of them 
having but one object in view, to create a disturbance by 
which they may personally profit And, to listen to 
them, one would ^ink one ought to applaud thdr gam<^ 
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and even give it support. I can only say, for my own 
part, that they have been justly brought to book. Justice 
IS made for everybody. Any poor devil who was to 
shout abuse against the President and his Ministers in 
the streets would soon have his eloquence checked hj 
being marched off to prison, while these gentlemen of the 
Press are to be permitted to talk exactly as they like [ It 
is an absurd contradiction. Now they are bnng made to 
pay the penalty of their verbal extravagances. Nothing 
could be more proper. There must not be two sets of 
weights and measures. 

,♦, 

On the freedom of thought and of speech I hold a 
theory quite difR^rnt from that of certain writers and 
professors who, in their books or their lecture-rooms, are 
pleased to attack the regime which has been chosen by 
the country. It is, in my opinion, the ^t of this choice 
having been made by an immense majority of the Nation, 
that ought to place the Head of the State and his acts 
beyond discusnon or question. Nobody ought to infringe 
in this respect a rule which should be obligatory upon 
all. A Michelet, a Quinet, a Mickiewicz (this last, a 
foreigner), a Deschanel, a Jules Simon or a Challemel- 
Lacour maintain that it is allowable to convert a University 
into a hot-bed of principles hostile to the Government. 
They have had their mouths closed ; they are reduced to 
impotence. It is well They ought not to be allowed 
to be exceptions to the general rule, merely because their 
names are well known, because they have written valuable 
books, or because their teaching attracts numerous pupils. 
I hold that, the more talent a man has, the more he is 
bound to place it at the disposal of his country. Well 
then, the country, which has formally determined on a 
line of action, cannot permit a few writers of books and 
articles, or a fow teachers, to organize a campaign agunst 
itself, or (what comes to exactly the same ming) 
against the man whom it has chosen as its head. 

I do not think my theory an unreasonable one. The 
whole course of the year 1852 has proved what are the 
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wishoa of the country, and I am of those who wish what 
the country wishes. I was present the other day at the 
sale of Victor Hugo's furniture. The exile — is he really 
an exile F— let the things which had adorned his rocHns in 
Paris, and which he could not carry away, be put up Co 
auction. Victor Hugo is a man who calculates the emcts 
of his actions. He reckoned that the carri;^e of thoe 
goods to a fordgn kuid would have cost more than he 
valued them at ; acoM-dingly he submitted them to the 
auctioneer's hammer. Some of his friends shed tears 
before goine to the sale. Sentimentality ! Hugo knew 
very well what he was about. But this sale was for him 
as great an act of sacrilege as when the soldiers threw dice 
for the possesion of Christ's robe. This illustration has 
been employed by the newspapers which Vacquerie con- 
trols, and the romanticists have reaped an artemutfa of 



It was evident that those triumphal arches under 
which Louis Napoleon passed from the Place Maks- 
herbes to the Elysie pointed the way to £m[»re. Now 
he has arrived at it. One ungle year has sufficed for 
him to reach that goal which we already foresaw at 
Arenaberg, though sml in the far distance. Ah ! when I 
see the successive stages of the road which has been 
travelled unroll themselves beneath my eyes, how firmly 
do I believe in destiny ! The Prince has always had an 
absolute confidence in it. He knew that fortune, even 
when she subjected him to checks that were but tests <^ his 
mettle, would end by making him enter the Tuileriea, as 
he had had the presentiment at Ham that he would do 
one day. Even at Strassburg and Boulogne, when his 
plans lud been frustrated, he had no doubt as to what 
would be the concluding strain of the epic People 
around me kept repeating : " He is a visionary " ; but 
1 replied : " No ; he is a rar-seeing man who is revc^ving 
in his briun [wojects in the realization of which he has the 
most complete nith ; he listens to an inward voice which 
bids him go forward." He Aoj gone forward ; be knev 
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whither he was goin^ and he has arrived there. It has 
pleased pec^e to accuse him of havii^ but one fixed idea. 
It is true that he had an absolute bdief in the return to 
the Imperial rigime, and was convinced that this regime 
was the only one capable of saving France. He knew 
beforehand that his hour would come, waited in the 
certitude that it would strike ; and when it struck, he was 
not taken by surprise, because it was a fact foreseen, 
written in the decrees of fate and in the hearts c^ the 
masses, where none could read it more clearly than himself. 
He has held a perfecdyjust conception of what constitutes 
the hapfHness of a country that thirsts for gk»7, is eager 
for prosperity, and greedy for grandeur. I^ has had but 
to yield to his mission, in order to be carried to supreme 
power ; he has now attained to it ; and, as he said to me 
in London, he can adopt the Dutch motto : " I will 
maintitin ! " 

I can answer for him as regards the future. If dr- 
cumstances do not betray him, if be is able to resist the 
influences by which he is surrounded — I have warned him 
<^ this danger more than once, — his reign will be one of 
the most glorious that have ever been known. I am too 
well acquainted with his character not to feel persuaded 
that he will prove successful in his task. Only, I should 
wish him not to be too ready to lend an car to all his 
advisers. I am aware that he is a good judge of men, and 
knows how to manage them, but, all the same, I some- 
times fear the consequences of their association with him. 

** No, my dear d'Amb^" he haa often said to me, 
** I cannot, and will not, hate anybody ; do not urge me 
to get rid of so-and-so. 1 am content to wateh his game, 
as one follows the movements <^ a [nece on the chess- 
board. I have reckoned up in my mind each of those 
who move in my orbit That is the way to learn who 
are likely to be a help or a hindrance to me, to estimate 
them at their proper value, to employ them at the fitting 
moment. There is in every man — unless you are dealing 
with idiots — some useful quality, and good statesmanshq> 
consists in discovering that quality. All around me pro- 
jects are being formed, expounded, devcl<^>ed ; one man 
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will sajr to me * Don't do that ' ; another, * Choose this 
side rather than the other.' I take note and I reflect, 
and, consequendy, I never come to any sudden determina- 
tion. That is the whole art of politics. Believe me, I 
have studied it to its depths, and when occasion requires, 
I know how to decide." 

He has proved that he does. Another tlung he 
said : 

**Any one who wants to command must begin by 
making friends and giving his mind to keeping them. 
Friendships demand sacrifices. My rule is not to shrink 
from making those sacrifices." 



I had a conversation of another sort a few days igo 
with one of the militant spirits of journahsm. His 
modesty would be distressed at my mentioning his name, 
but I may say that he has followed with a calm and 
reflective jud^ent the causes and the effects of re^nt 
events. 

" It must not be lost aght of," said he, " that ever 
since the beginning of 1 851 we have been confronted 
with the absolute necessity of coming to a definite deter- 
mination. It was necessary either to allow the threatening 
storm to burst, or to conjure it away. Louis Napolion 
came to the resolution which circumstances dictated to 
him. He saw that the salvation of the country demanded 
an energetic resolve, an appeal to the country itself, a 
decision given by those who were the most interested in the 
result. He considered that the Assembly, drawn first in 
one direction, then in another, by its internal dissensions 
and conspiracies, did not after all fiuthfidly reflect the 
national will, and that he must consult that national will 
alone in order to learn from the Nation itself how it 
desired to be governed. In these circumstances, what is 
called the Cot^ d'Etat was only a necessary act of vigour, 
expected by the country, desired by her, and accomphshed 
by her, 

" It must never be forgotten hw Louis Napol^n has 
arrived at supreme power, that it wu not dte result of any 
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perfidious manceuvre or of the application of anr undue 
pressure ; but that France, by giving him the majority at 
the Presidential electiona, chose him because she thought 
him the man most capable of holding her destinies in his 
hands. A contract was entered into between France and 
him. Up to the and of December that contract was in 
force. Who was it that desired to tear it up? The 
Assembly, and the factions of which it consisted — 
Legitimists, Orleanists, Montagtiards^ and the adherents 
of Cavaignac or Changarnier. In spite of what they say, 
Louis Napol£on remaned loyal to his oath. He had 
many opportunities, long prior to the 2nd of December, of 
breaking i^ and, if he refrained fit)m doing so, it was 
because he always r^arded himself as the trustee of the 
country. In January 1 849, and agun on the 1 3th of June 
in the same year, he might tuve prodaiined himself 
Emperor without encountering opposition. He knew 
that France desired the restoration of the Emfure, but he 
waited and preserved strictly the Republican form of 
Government On the 2nd of December he merely yielded 
to the mission which France imposed upon him. The 
event of the 2nd of December was not an act planned in 
ulence and darkness ; tt was not a coup detaty but a seizing 
of the helm, the act of the pilot who sees the veasd 
running on the rocks, and wiUi a vigorous turn of the 
rudder steers her into safety." 



The journalist fell vlent. I grasped his hand. We 
were both of the same mind. 
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